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ECLECTIC  REVIEW, 

For  AUCJUST,  18.‘{(). 


Art.  I.  1.  The  History  of  Kurland.  Hy  the  Higlit  Honourable  Sir 
Janu's  Mackintosh.  Volume  1st.  sin.  Hvo.  jip.  1194.  Price  (5.f. 
Loiulon.  19JU).  {Dr.  Larduers  Cabinet  Cyclopaedia.) 

‘i.  The  Life  and  Voyages  of  Christopher  Columbus.  Hy  Washington 
Irving,  f.cap.  Hvo.  pp.  3()11.  Price  5j.  London.  HkK).  (Ea- 
mily  Library.) 

3.  Insect  Transformations.  In  Two  Parts.  12ino.  pp.  432.  Price 
4j.  London.  1339.  {Library  of  Entertaining  knowledge.) 

4.  Life  of  Oliver  Cromwell.  By  the  Rev.  M.  Russidl,  LL.D.  Au¬ 
thor  of  A  ('onnoction  of  Sacred  ami  Profane  History,**  &c.  2 

Vols.  13mo.  pp.  ()()9.  Price  Ts.  Edinburgh.  1H29.  {Consla- 
bles  Miscellany.  Vols.  xlvii.  and  xlviii.) 

11  ^  have  taken  up  these  publications,  as  being  severally  the 
^  ^  last  of  the  respective  series  that  have  come  to  our  hand, 
for  the  ])urpose  of  making  a  few  general  observations  on  the 
prevalent  system  of  book-making,  as  connected  with  Domestic 
Libraries  and  Cyclopedias,  which  promises  largely  to  comprise 
the  entire  circle  of  human  knowledge  within  the  limits  of  a  few 
monthly  duodecimos,  and  threatens  to  divert  the  current  of  ge¬ 
neral  study  and  research  into  a  course  of  light  and  miscella¬ 
neous  reading.  There  is  something  ridiculous  enough  in  the 
eagerness  with  which  a  successful  idea  is  caught  up  by  imitative 
speculators,  and  hunted  out  into  every  variety  of  absurdity. 
A  strong  line  of  distinction  ought  to  be  drawn  between  the 
fair  and  respectable  plans  of  publishers  hazarding  a  consider¬ 
able  outlay,  and  anxious  to  effect  the  combination  of  reasonable 
profit  with  creditable  enterprise,  and  the  schemes  of  those 
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worthy  tradesmen  who  are  willing  to  uhtain  tlu*  largest  return  ■ 
from  the  public,  with  the  least  possible  risk  to  themselves. 

We  shall,  at  the  very  outset,  avow,  that  we  liave  a  prejudice 
against  all  such  publications.  'I  hey  convert  the  spontaneous 
enterprises  of  literature  into  a  bookseller’s  speculation.  They 
deprive  authorship  of  its  elective  and  con  atnore  character,  and 
invest  it  with  an  appearance  of  constraint  and  prescription.  We 
dislike  to  see  anything  connected  with  writing,  that  may  tend  to 
identify  it  with  bespoke  u'ork  ;  nor  can  we  consent  to  accept 
that  which  it  f'ay  suit  the  convenience  of  a  publisher  to  sug¬ 
gest,  and  the  careless  accpiiescence  of  authors  by  })rofe.ssion  to 
undertake,  in  lieu  of  works  taken  up  from  motives  of  preference, 
and  elaborated  with  corresponding  patience  and  perseverance. 
W  0  arc  jealous  of  all  such  maiHeuvres  as  tend  to  reduce  litera¬ 
ture  to  a  matter  of  manufacturing  routine.  In  objecting  to 
‘  tlie  l/d)raiy  System’,  we  would  make  an  exception  in  favourof 
such  works  as  profess  to  communicate  a  digest  of  all  that  has 
been  done  or  discovered  in  any  particular  range  of  ])hilosophi< 
cal  investigation.  In  all  such  cases,  the  circle  of  discovery  and 
research  is  continually  extending,  until  it  l)ecomes  too  large  for 
common  comprehension  ;  and  the  materials  go  on  accumulating, 
until  they  re(piire  the  intervention  of  some  judicious  hand  for 
their  arrangement  and  condensation.  Philology  demands  dic¬ 
tionaries;  Natural  Philosopity,  systems;  (leography,  arrange 
ment  and  analysis;  History,  combination.  Hut  all  this  is  a  very 
dift'erent  atVair  from  the  delusion  which  seems  to  have  come  upon 
the  reading  people  of  (ireat  Britain,  and  wliich  will,  for  a  time, 
merge  more  protitable  pursuits  in  the  indiscriminate  accumula 
tion  of  pocket  literature.  All  caprices  must  have  their  day. 
Musical  snull-boxes  have  disappeared  ;  Kaleidoscopes  are  no 
longer  to  be  seen ;  Magazines  hnd  difliculty  in  holding  up  the 
head  ;  Keviews  have  ceased  to  be  infallible ;  Encyclopedias  in 
folio  are  extinguished,  and  those  in  quarto  languish.  Duodeci¬ 
mos  et  infra  are  now  triumphant,  and  will  hold  their  supre¬ 
macy  until  superseded  by  some  fresh  whim,  or  until  it  shall  be 
discovered  that  knowUnlge  consists  in  facts,  not  in  forms ;  in 
reasoning  and  close  application,  not  in  the  thoughtless  purchase 
or  desultory  perusal  of  neatly  printed  books,  whether  the  co 
vers  bi‘  drab,  green,  scarlet,  or  purple. 

The  ‘  merit  of  having  set  the  example  of  these  popular  com 
•pendiums’,  is  claimed  by  tbe  Modern  Traveller,  which  a|)pcaretl 
first  in  the  field,  and  by  its  success  soon  provoked  imitation. 
The  idea  of  the  publication  was  an  original  one  ;  and  though 
mistaken  at  first  for  a  cheap  compilation  which  might  be  easily 
rivalled,  it  was  soon  discovered  to  be,  as  the  Westminster  Re¬ 
viewers  characterised  it,  ‘  not  the  w  ork  it  seems  to  be,  but  a 
‘  better’.  It  is,  in  fact,  an  elaborate  geographical  work,  but  H 
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w«8  not  supposotl  to  be  so ;  and  accordingly,  nothing  seemed 
easier  than  to  bring  out  some  two  or  three  score  volumes  of  the 
sanu*  description.  One  of  the  leading  publishers  went  so  far  as 
not  merely  to  project,  but  even  to  prejwre  and  print  the  first  vo- 
lumeor  two  of  a  series  intended  to  compete  with  the  publication 
in  question.  Hut  he  soon  abandoned  the  enterprise.  Now  that 
the  work  is  completed,  some  awkw’ard  and  paltry  attempts  at 
imitation  are  announced,  which  will  probably  share  tlie  same 
fate,  d'he  truth  is,  that  such  a  work  was  a  desideratum;  but 
the  value  of  the  performance  depended  altogether  on  the  sound 
judgement  and  patient  industry  brought  to  the  task.  Unless  it 
were  undertaken  and  prosecuted  con  amorCt  there  would  be  no 
cliance  that  a  work  involving  so  much  labour  would  be  compe¬ 
tently  and  faithfully  executed.  Of  the  manner  in  which  Mr. 
Cornier  has  fulfilled  his  task,  we  refrain  from  speaking ;  but  we 
shall  transcribe,  as  the  best  character  of  the  work  that  w'e  have 
seen,  tlie  account  of  it  given  in  a  highly  respectable  French 
.lournal. 

‘  1/Kditeur  du  Voyagour  MtHlerne  s’est  tH*cupe  avec  un  soln  ro- 
niar(|iiahli*  de  tout  ee  (pii  avoit  rapport  aux  etablissemcns  Itritanniquos 
(Ians  riiiih*,  et  a  Thistoire  des  Ani(''riquc8  dii  iiord  ot  du  sud.  i)n  doit 
iui  ('n  savoir  d’autant  plus  dc  gre,  que  les  materiaux,  quoique  nom- 
hn*ux,  s<»nt  ou  inexacts  ou  indigostes.  Un  des  plus  grands  perfec- 
ti(»nuemens  de  Touvragt*  est  la  nuiltiplicite  des  renvois  aux  sources  et 
aux  docuniens  originaux.  Cette  |>recautiou,  trop  negligee  jusqu’ici 
(Ians  les  encvclopt'dies,  dictioniiairea,  &c.  facilite  singuliereinent  les 
ituilea  spi'^ciales,  et  otfre  de  grands  uvantagi's  a  quiconque  lit  pour  s’iii- 
struiro.  Les  divisions  adoptees  dt^'S  l*origine  |)erniettent  aussi  de  se 
procurer  st*parement  tout  ce  qui  concerne  un  royautne,  sa  physionomie 
]H)litique,  historique,  son  aspect,  Ac.  C’est  une  compilation  faite  habile- 
incnt,  d’apres  un  plan  bieii  entendu,  et  dont  des  details  originaux  et 
savaus  coinpb'tent  rensemble.’ — Revue  CtfclopcdiquCf  April  11130. 

“  Constable’s  Miscellany  ”  was,  if  we  recollect  aright,  the 
next  periodical  series  that  was  started.  It  commenced  with 
voyages  and  travels;  and  the  first  volume,  an  abridgement  of 
Basil  Hall’s  X’oyage  to  the  Loo  Choo  Islands,  was  apparently 
intended  to  be  the  l)eginning  of  a  geographical  series  suggested 
by  the  success  of  tlie  Modern  "rravcller.  That  plan,  how¬ 
ever,  if  entertained,  has  not  been  followed  up,  the  greater  part 
of  the  volumes  that  have  appeared,  being  judiciously  devoted 
to  history  and  biography.  On  the  whole,  this  series,  which  has 
far  outgrown  the  reach  of  our  criticism,  is  not  undeserving  of 
commendation,  as  being  reasonable  in  charge,  and  sufficiently 
judicious  in  selection.  It  contains  several  seasonable  republi¬ 
cations,  bringing  within  the  terms  of  easy  purchase,  worts  not 
previously  procurable,  excepting  at  an  inconvenient  price ;  and 
original  writing  of  highly  respectable  character.  Among 
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these,  we  had  intended  long  since  to  devote  a  separate  notice 
to  Dr.  Uusseirs  Life  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  which  is  an  admirable 
piece  of  historical  biography, — written  w  ith  great  •impartiality 
and  candour,  exhibiting  a  competent  degree  of  research,  di¬ 
rected  and  improved  by  sound  judgement,  and  placing  in  a  just 
and  instructive  light  the  history  of  that  eventful  ])eriod.  We 
can  very  confidently  recommend  these  volumes  to  the  perusal 
of  our  readers,  and  have  much  pleasure  in  doing  so.  In  brief, 
we  may  say  of  this  “  Miscellany  ”  as  a  series,  that,  although  we 
feel  no  very  inordinate  solicitude  to  ])ossess  it  entire,  still,  a  fair 
proportion  of  its  volumes  may  he  advantageously  placed  among 
the  favourite  w  orks  of  the  general  reader. 

The  “  Family  Library  ”  is,  inupiestionably,  a  highly  respect¬ 
able  publication.  Great  pains  have  been  taken  in  the  fret  ting* 
up  of  the  volumes,  and  a  liberal  anxiety  has  been  manifested  to 
secure  the  most  ellective  assistance.  A  great  error  has  certainly 
been  committed  in  the  instance  of  the  “  History  of  the  Jews”, 
but  the  blame  is  due  to  Mr.  Milman  only.  Mr.  Murray  was 
justified  in  placing  implicit  confidence  in  the  discretion  and  good 
taste  of  a  writer  standing  so  high  both  in  official  dignity  and 
public  estimation.  Both  parties  are,  however,  interested  in  the 
retractation  of  the  false  step.  The  book  is  not  worth  re-writing; 
its  style,  though  vivacious  and  attractive,  is  essentially  unhis- 
torical ;  and  the  neologistic  character  of  its  representations  is,  of 
itself,  sufficient  to  make  it  an  exceedingly  improper  book  for 
the  domestic  library.  Having  already  given,  in  a  separate  article, 
our  opinion  of  the  merits  of  the  work,  we  shall  not  repeat  it  in 
this  place ;  but  our  readers  will,  we  are  sure,  be  gratified  by  an 
extract  from  a  judicious  and  well  written  sermon  in  vindication 
of  Jew  ish  history,  by  Dr.  Faussett,  the  Margaret  Professor  of 
Divinity.  It  is  a  seasonable  expression  of  orthodox  sentiment, 
and  does  credit  both  to  the  preacher  and  to  the  pulpit  of  St. 
Mary’s. 

‘  Notwithstanding  a  profession  of  reveri'iicc  for  divine  truth,  (the 
sincerity  of  which  I  am  hy  no  moans  dis|N»S4‘d  to  question,)  and  variouu 
instances,  in  which  the  ]>articulars  <»f  the  sacred  storj’  have  lieen  unob- 
joctionahly  stattnl,  it  is  not  too  much  to  assert,  that  a  spirit  of  cavil 
and  irreverence  pt'rvades  the  whole  work  ;  that  its  general  tendency  at 
least  is  sct'ptical.  It  evinces  a  constant  clisp^ition  to  discuss  the  pro¬ 
bability  of  miracles  ;  to  dispense  with  the  Divine  agency,  wherever  i 
aeeoiidury  cause  can  with  any  plausibility  Ih?  suggested  ;*to  obliterate, 
as  far  as  may  U*,  the  prominent  features  of  distinction  lietw'cen  (jod’i 
peculiar  people  and  the  genend  mass  of  mankind  ;  to  humanize,  if  I 
may  so  express  it,  a  history  which  is  utterly  incredible  and  inconsist¬ 
ent  on  human  principles.  The  ins|.ired  Scriptures  are  hahitu;dlf 
treated  as  if  they  wen*  a  n;ere  portion  of  oriental  literature: — there  ii 
almost  as  little  ceremony  ust*!!  in  questioning  the  accuracy  of  the  nar- 
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rutive,  in  insinuating  the  liability  to  error,  or  in  adopting  what  may 
ippeur  a  preferable  solution,  as  if  the  work  of  some  profane  historian 
were  the  subjt'Ct  of  discussion,  rather  than  the  word  of  the  living  God. 

In  short,  to  adopt  an  unhappy  phrase  from  the  book  itself,  a  '^rational 
latitude  of  exposition  *’  is  professedly  employed,  which,  as  practically 
explained  by  the  conduct  of  the  work,  is  far  too  closely  analogous  to 
the  unhallowed  speculations  of  (lemian  rationalism. 

*  The  Author  should  apptMir  to  have  engagetl  in  his  undertaking,  la- 
Iwuring  under  the  baneful  influence  of  three  principal  errors ;  under 
l>reci»nct‘ived  views,  either  wholly  or  partially  unfounded,  on  three 
jK»ints  most  intimately  connected  with  the  religious  tendencies  of  his 
work.  First f  an  exaggenitwl  notion  of  the  degree  in  which  it  is  justi¬ 
fiable,  1  would  rather  say,  in  which  it  is  even  jiossible,  to  separate  the 
IxJitical  history  of  the  Jews  from  theological  considerations  ; — secondly, 
a  low  and  inai!e(iuate  view  of  Divine  inspiration  ; — and  lastly,  a  vague 
idea  of  the  accommodation  of  religious  truths  to  the  progress  of  ctri/i- 
latiou  ;  that  treacherous  theory,  by  au  infatuated  reliance  on  which, 
the  neologist  followers  tif  Sender  involved  themselves  in  the  most  re- 
volliag  impieties,  and  which,  in  the  case  before  us,  has  evidently  be¬ 
trayed  an  English  divine  into  pal|)able  contradictions  of  God’s  revealed 
word.' 

We  have,  also,  lying  before  us,  “  A  Letter  to  the  Rev.  Henry 
Hart  Milman”,  urgently  ‘  deprecating  the  republication’  of  the 
History  of  the  Jews.  It  is  written  with  simplicity  and  earnest¬ 
ness,  and,  were  it  only  for  the  sake  of  propriety,  the  deprecation 
ought  to  be  elFectual.  We  much  doubt,  however,  whether  any 
purpose,  beyond  the  sacrifice  to  decorum  and  sound  principle, 
would  be  answered  by  the  official  suppression  of  the  work.  The 
mischief  is  done,  and  the  abstraction  of  the  regular  edition, 
would  probably  be  but  the  signal  for  the  publication  of  a  sur¬ 
reptitious  transcript. 

There  will  be  the  less  need  for  a  distinct  reference  to  the 
ditferent  works  composing  this  ‘  family  *  series,  as  we  have  al¬ 
ready  taken  occasion  to  notice  one  or  two  of  the  numbers,  and 
shall  have,  hereafter,  to  make  distinct  comment  on  some  of 
those  which  lie  before  us.  Rut  we  cannot  dismiss  the  present 
division  of  this  article,  without  giving  high  praise  to  the  little  vo¬ 
lume  which  we  have  selected  as  its  text.  Mr.  Irving  has  made, 
out  of  his  larger  and  rather  fiiinsy  Life  of  Columbus,*  an  excel¬ 
lent  and  most  interesting  'abstract,  written  at  once  with  spirit 
and  precision  ;  popular,  yet  not  superficial.  The  illustrations 
are  singularly  well  chosen ;  fac-similes  of  maps  and  sketches,  a 
portrait  of  Amerigo  Vespucci,  and  another  of  Columbus,  from 
an  old  engraving  w  hich  is  judged  by  the  Duke  of  Veraguas,  the 
lineal  descendant  of  Columbus,  to  be  the  ‘  most  probable  *  re- 
^mblunce  of  that  illustrious  navigator.  We  shall  extract  Mr. 
Irving’s  concluding  note. 

*  While  this  abridgement  was  going  to  press,  the  Author  received  a 
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Utter  from  Madrid,  mentioning  a  recent  circumtttanoe,  which  may  be 
of  tooie  interest  to  the  reader  of  this  woik.  The  emancipation  of  the 
Spanish  colonies  in  America  had  Htrip{)ed  the  heirs  of  Columbus  of  all 
thoir  pro|)crty,  insomuch  that  his  last  direct  descendant  and  renre* 
tentative,  tlu:  Duke  of  Veruguas,  a  young  nobleman  of  worth  and  ta¬ 
lent,  was  reduced  to  extreme  jxiverty.  He  instituted  a  claim  u|)on  the 
(tovernment  for  indeinniticatiou,  which  has  just  btvn  allowed.  A 
ptMision  of  twenty-four  thousand  dollars  Inus  bi'en  assigned  him  on  the 
revenues  t>f  Cuba  and  Porto  Hicu.  It  is  a  circumstance  highly  to  his 
credit,  that,  in  the  time  of  his  greatest  distress,  he  refused  sums  that 
were  offered  him  for  various  documents  in  the  archives  of  his  family, 
and  particularly  for  aut«igraphs  of  his  illustrious  ancestor.’ 

Dr.  liariliieCs  “  (^nbiiiet  CyclopaHlia”  lias  already  obtained 
from  us  incidental  notice ;  and  we  are  happy  in  giving  to  it  that 
praise  for  its  general  execution,  whicli  lias  been  bestowed  on 
such  portions  as  we  have  bad  occasion  to  take  in  band.  It 
has  been  undertaken  in  a  spirit  of  bold  anil  generous  enterprise, 
and  has  already  established  a  decided  claim  on  public  patron- 
nge.  We  shall,  however,  point  out  an  instance  or  two,  in  which 
we  have  detected  what  appears  to  us  error  in  judgement,  though 
not  in  execution.  Mr.  Ixoscoe’s  biography  of  “  Eminent 
British  Lawyers’*,  is  a  well-written  and  instructive  volume;  but 
it  might, *we  think,  with  a  more  vigorous  application  of  the 
knowledge  and  talent  displayed  in  its  composition,  Inive  I>een 
made  to  exhibit  a  practical  illustration  of  the  history  of  legal 
administration  in  England,  something  after  the  manner  of  Phi¬ 
lips’s  State  I'rials.  We  are  not,  indeed,  quite  sure  that  this  in¬ 
tention  was  not,  to  a  certain  extent,  in  the  Author’s  mind  :  still, 
if  such  were  the  design,  it  is  neither  obviously,  nor  efticiently 
accomplished.  Let  it,  however,  he  distinctly  understood,  that 
we  malvc  this  oliservation  not  in  the  snifillest  degree  in  depre* 
elation  of  Mr.  Koscoe’s  hook  :  within  its  own  limits,  it  is  compe¬ 
tently  done.  But  there  is  another  case,  in  which  wc  think  an 
erroneous  judgement  is  injuriously  manifest.  'I'hc  “  (’ities  and 
IVincipal  'Powns  of  the  M’orld  ”,  with  their  insignificant 
vignette  representations,  is  just  one  of  those  make-weight  inter- 
polations  of  which  wc  can  see  neither  the  utility,  nor  the 
heaut},  nor,  in  truth,  the  object  aimed  at.  There  is  too  much 
for  mere  indication;  too  little  for  real  information;  ami  if  there 
were  distinct  importance  enough  in  the  subject  itself,  to  entitle 
it  to  a  leading  place  in  a  (’yelopiedia  constructed  on  a  principle 
of  selection  and  adjustment,  wc  should  still  require  a  very  off 
ferent  mode  of  treatment.  At  present,  with  its  paltry  and  un- 
expressive  wood-cuts,  it  resembles  more  one  of  Darton  and 
Harvey’s  books  for  children,  than  an  important  section  of  » 
scientific  series.  A  well-digested  gazetteer  might,  by  the  aid  of 
>  igorous  compression,  and  that  sort  of  short-hand  which  a  ck> 
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ver  ninna^enient  of*  the  compositor’s  materials  might  easily  be 
made  to  supply,  have  been  compressed  into  the  three  volumes 
devoted  to  this  very  unsatisfactory  compilation.  We  arc 
anxious  to  be  understood  as  bringing  forward  these  comments, 
not  as  characteristic  of  the  work,  but  as  exceptions  mereiy^ 
Our  expectations  from  the  entire  publication  are  of  the  highest 
order,  and  we  think  that  it  promises  to  fill  up  a  serious  defi¬ 
ciency  in  literature,  by  supplying  general  readers  with  that  due 
lucilluin  between  tlte  instruction  that  is  meagre  and  elementary, 
and  that  which  is  strictly  and  inaccessibly  scientific.  At  the 
same  time,  nuich  will  depend  upon  the  discretion  of  the  Editor, 
and  his  resolute  exclusion  of  all  journey-work  jobs  and  catch¬ 
penny  interpolations,  by  which  the  Cyclopanlia  will  be  extended 
lit  the  expense  of  its  average  character  and  permanent  res|>ecta- 
hility  *. 

li  is  to  the  honour  of  the  proprietors  of  this  Cyclopnedia,  that 
they  have  gone  to  the  highest  sources  for  the  materials  of  their 
work.  The  History  of  Scotland,  by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  which  is 
complete  in  two  volumes,  and  the  llistory  of  England,  by  Sir 
James  Mackintosh,  of  which  the  first  volume  now  lies  before  us, 
are  both  bigbly  interesting  works,  although  in  nearly  opposite 
ways.  Sir  Walter  tells  his  story  with  infinite  spirit,  and  touches 
his  details  with  a  master’s  hand ;  but  his  comments  are  of  un¬ 
equal  value,  and  sometimes  fail  completely  of  their  object.  The 
following  paragraph  is  a  specimen  of  hasty  speculation,  of  which 
a  little  sound  reflection  would  have  induced  the  suppression. 
At  the  battle  of  Bannockburn,  the  formidable  archery  of 
England  had  been  exposed,  without  the  slightest  protection,  to 
the  charge  of  a  strong  body  of  Scottish  men-at-arms,  and  easily 
dispersed ;  an  illustration,  certainly,  of  the  military  eye  and 
promjil  generalship  of  Bruce,  but  at  least  equally  an  evidence  of 
the  want  of  common  precaution  on  tlie  part  of  the  English  com- 


*  We  regret  to  see  announced,  a  “  Cabinet  Library  ",  by  the  Editor 
of  this  same  “  Cabinet  Cyclopandia  "  ;  to  commence  with  the  Life  and 
Ueign  of  George  I V.  This  series,  the  advertisement  tells  us,  ‘  which 
hat  keen  for  some  time  in  preparation,  is  intended  to  embrace  such 
subjects  of  jK)\vcrful  or  immediate  interest,  as  do  not  fall  w'ithin  the  re- 
gtdsr  plan  of  the  Cabinet  Cyclopaedia.  It  will  lie  supported  by  the 
same  class  of  literary  and  scientific  contributors,  and  will  form  a  com¬ 
panion  to  that  work.'  Now,  if  it  be  true,  that  this  series  has  been  for 
time  in  preparation,  or  even  in  contemplation,  we  marvel  not  a 
little  that  it  snould  start  with  a  Life  of  his  late  IMajesty.  The  line  of 
distinction  lietween  the  ‘‘Cyclopaedia"  and  the  “Library",  is  not  very 
intelligibly  indicated ;  and  unless  the  latter  is  to  contain  the  mere 
sw-eepings  and  shreds  of  the  former,  we  fear  that  it  will  not  prove  of 
any  advantage  to  the  original  undertaking. 
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manders.  On  this  circumstance,  Sir  Walter  <liscourses  as 
follows. 

*  Ah  a  lesson  of  tactics,  the  Scots  might  derive  from  this  great 
action,  princi|des  on  wliich  they  might  have  gained  many  other  vic¬ 
tories.  IlobiTt  Hruce  had  shewn  them,  that  he  could  rid  the  ])halanx 
of  Scottish  sjHnirmen  of  the  fatal  annoyance  of  the  Knglish  archery, 
and  that,  secured  against  their  close  and  continued  volleys  of  arrows, 
the  infimtry  could  experience  little  danger  from  the  furious  charge  of 
the  men  at  arms.  Vet,  in  no  battle,  save  that  of  Bannockburn,  do 
we  observe  the  very  obvious  movement  of  dispensing  the  Iwwmen  hj 
means  of  light  horses  ever  thought  of,  (»r  at  least  adopted ;  although  it 
is  obvious,  that  the  same  charge  which  drove  the  Knglish  archers  from 
the  held,  might  have  enubliHl  the  liowmen  of  Scotland  to  come  into  the 
action,  with  unt^quai  (Miwers,  {Knhaps,  but  with  an  etfect  w'hich  might 
have  lieen  formidable,  when  unopjHised.’ 

This  is  hasty  wTiting.  It  seems  *  very  obvious  *  to  ask,  why 
the  same  means  which  drove  ott*  the  English  archery,  might 
not  also  drive  away  the  Scottish  bowmen;  and  it  is  by  no  means 
unimportant  to  remark,  that  ‘  men-at-arms  *  v^’ore  not  ‘  light 
horse  \  But  the  whole  comment  moves  upon  an  entire  miscon¬ 
ception  of  the  matter.  The  manceuvre  was  not  a  thing  of 
course,  to  be  repeated  on  all  occasions,  and  under  every  pos¬ 
sible  variety  of  circumstances :  it  w  as  a  result,  not  a  ‘  principle.’ 
I  lad  the  archers  been  protected  by  stakes  or  trenches,  had 
they  been  flanked  by  cavalry,  or  covered  by  a  line  of  infantry, 
kneeling  with  extended  lances,  over  which  they  might  securely 
shoot  their  fatal  ‘  arrow-flight  ’,  nothing  of  this  would  have 
happened  ;  and  it  is  as  far  too  much  to  suppose  that,  on  all 
future  occasions,  haiglish  generals  were  as  negligent  as  those  of 
Bannockburn,  as  to  ascribe  to  every  Scottish  commander  the 
skill  and  energy  of  Bruce.  But  the  fact  is,  that  it  was  t 
regular  point  of  tactics,  to  strike  at  the  archery  by  a  charge  of 
cavalry.  All  the  great  battles  in  France  were  begun  by  the 
I'rencli  ^ens  (farmeSf  and  their  first  object  was  the  archer 
brigade.  At  Crecy,  they  were  thrown  into  confusion  by  the 
close  and  tremendous  tiischargeof  the  bow  men,  just  as  a  charge 
of  horse  wouUl  now  be  checked  by  a  close  and  near-hand^ 
volley  from  a  line  of  musquetry,  before  it  could  reach  the  bay- 
tmets.  At  Boicliers,  again,  it  was  the  recommendation  of 
Eustace  de  Kibaumont,  that  the  first  blow’  should  be  made  at 
the  laiglish  archers ;  and  it  had  equally  been  the  care  of  the 
Black  1  b  iuce  and  his  olHcers,  to  post  them  safely,  and  to  pro- 
vide  for  their  protection.  Nor  was  Henry,  at  Azincour,  less 
solicitous  for  the  security  of  that  invaluable  arm ;  and  his  pre¬ 
cautions  defeated  the  judicious  measures  taken  by  the  French 
geiieial  for  destroying  it,  by  the  charge  of  cavalry,  detached 
tor  that  expresfe  pui|>osc.  Our  recollections  of  the  variom 
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battles  fought  between  the  Scots  and  English,  are  not  minute 
enough  to  enable  us  to  extend  these  illustrations  in  that  di¬ 
rection;  hut  we  have  cited  instances  enough  to  prove,  that  the 
manceuvre  in  question  was  well  understood,  as  a  common  ele¬ 
ment  of  military  tactics. 

Sir  James  ^lackintosh,  unlike  Sir  Walter,  does  not  excel  in 
compressed  narrative,  and  we  had  marked  several  passages,  in 
which  the  common  coherence  of  language  is  hardly  kept  up. 
Hut,  on  the  other  hand,  his  comments  and  elucidations  are  ad¬ 
mirable,  throwing  a  powerful  and  striking  light  both  on  the 
stream,  and  on  the  conspicuous  points  of  English  history.  We 
are  right  glad  to  perceive  that  he  has  found  it  impossible  to 
comprise  his  History  within  the  narrow  limits  prescribed  to 
him ;  and  we  shall  he  much  gratified  by  the  continuance  and 
extension  of  those  fine  constitutional  illustrations  which  enrich 
the  volume  in  our  hands.  Mr.  Moore,  who  has  undertaken 
the  History  of  Irehind,  will  find  the  difiiculties  of  his  task  en- 
iianceil  by  the  success  of  his  knightly  rivals;  and  w’e  wait  with 
no  little  curiosity  for  the  appearance  of  his  volumes. 

The  multifarious  publications  of  the  “  Society  for  the  Dif¬ 
fusion  of  l^seful  Knowledge”,  we  find  it  impossible  to  notice  in 
detail,  or  to  bestow  upon  th.eni  that  critical  attention  which 
their  magnitude  and  importance  might  seem  to  require.  We 
have  ft*lt  it  our  duty,  on  one  occasion,  to  offer  some  admonitory 
remarks,  in  reference  to  the  exceptionable  tendency,  as  well  as 
incompetent  execution  of  one  Numl)er  of  the  First  Series  ;  and 
there  has  been  enough  matter  of  a  similar  quality  in  other 
portions,  though,  perhaps,  not  so  palpable  or  so  easily  de¬ 
tected,  to  keep  up  and  justify  a  feeling  of  jealousy  on  this  head. 
Nor  can  we  think  that  the  Writers  employed  by  the  Society, 
have  been  always  successful  in  maintaining  the  due  medium 
between  the  abstruse  and  the  superficial.  In  this  opinion, 
we  gather  from  the  Society’s  recent  Keport,  that  we  are 
by  no  means  singular;  and  the  North  American  Reviewers, 
in  a  recent  Number  of  their  Journal,  express  their  dissatisfac¬ 
tion  with  this  series  of  publications,  in  the  following  strong  and 
|H»inted  representation. 

‘  Some  one  of  the  British  JournalH,*  in  speaking  of  the  prolific 
press  of  the  English  Society  named  al)ove (the  Society  for  the  Diffu¬ 
sion  of  Useful  Knowledge,)  *  says,  rather  freely,  “  We  wonder 
where  Brougham  can  find  the  men  to  write  all  these  tracts."  Now 
we  must  as  freely  sav,  though  without  designing  the  least  disrespect, 
certainly,  to  that  distmguished  individual,  or  his  praiseworthy  co^iu- 
tors,  that  it  seems  to  us,  they  might  find  them  any  where,  'fhe 
tnith  is,— and  the  truth  in  this  case  is  a  matter  of  so  much  disapimint- 
ment  and  regret  to  us,  that  we  cannot  suppress  the  expnwion  of  it,— 
there  is  a  most  lamentable  want  of  tact,  not  to  say  talent  in  these 
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publioatkMit-  No  doubt  the  first  series  is  sufficiently  lennied,  that  ii, 
the  scientific  part  of  it,  though  we  cannot  wonder^  certainly,  that  men 
should  be  found  to  do  this  work  for  a  fair  consideration.  Bnt  the 
want  of  talent  appears  in  this,  that  there  is  no  adaptation  in  these 
tracts,  for  the  purpose  for  which  they  were  avowedly  written.  They 
are  wholly  unfit  for  the  diffusion  of  knotr ledge  among  the  mass  of  the 
people,  or  among  the  mass  of  general  readers.  And  when  this  defi. 
ciency  w'as  amfesse'l,  though  not  remedied  in  the  current  series,  as  it 
ought  to  have  been  the  moment  it  was  discovered  ;  when  a  new  series 
is  bnmght  forward,  as  if  starting  anewu’ould  better  help  the  matter; 
when,  we  say,  a  new  series  (the  Library  of  Entertainiug  Knowledge) 
is  got  up,  on  pur|)08e  to  correct  the  preceding  error,  what  have  we  but 
a  collection  of  children's  stories  al)out  Menageries  and  Forests ;  de¬ 
scriptions  that  l(H>k  like  a  traveller’s  memoranda  of  trees  and  plants; 
rambling  anecdotes  almut  dogs,  cats,  and  jackals ;  and  all  this,  with 
scarcely  any  pretension  to  philosophical  classification  or  instructive  in¬ 
ference  ?  C)ur  brethren  across  the  water  must  pardon  us  if  we  express 
ourselves  s<ime\vhat  strongly ;  for  we  have  hwked  to  them  for  the  best 
thing  that  could  Ik*  done ;  we  have  rejoiced  at  their  great  and  noble 
undertaking ;  we  have  actually  had  visions  of  the  gmal  they  were  to 
do,  and  conft*ss  it  we  must,  we  are  grievously  disapjH)inted.  The 
truth  is,  the  first  failure  seems  to  have  led  to  a  sepanition  of  things 
which  it  was  their  very  business  and  intention  to  unite.  Of  scientific 
books  we  had  enough  lK*fore  ;  entertaining  and  intelligible  treatises 
t(H>,  such  as  (foldsmith’s  and  St.  Pierre’s  ;  but  the  object  of  the  Society 
was  to  give  these  matters  a  form  sufficiently  scientific  for  the  best  pur- 
|>ose8  of  instruction,  and  yet  to  render  them  intelligible  and  interest¬ 
ing.  Now  its  first  series  of  tracts  had  enough  of  scientific  classifica¬ 
tion,  but  was  not  intelligilde  to  the  mass  of  readers.  To  remedy  this, 
the  S<K*iety  has  issued  a  second  series ;  but  by  this  arrangement,  being 
unwilling  to  trench  u|)on  the  ground  of  the  first,  they  have  cut  them- 
st'lves  off  from  a  large  jK»rtion  of  the  field  of  interesting  and  useful 
instruction  ;  and  that,  t<K»,  the  liest  portion.  For  instance,  in  the  first 
series,  the  su!iit»ct  of  Vegetable  Physiology  was  treated  of ;  a  subject 
which  yields  the  most  interesting  results  for  mental  and  moral  con¬ 
templation.  But  in  the  s4*cond,  as  this  ground  was  pre-occupied,  we 
have  only  an  account  of  the  general  a.s|)ects  and  qualities  of  trees  and 
plants  ;  all  very  pro]H*r,  and  such  as  might  have  answered  a  very  good 
purpiwe,  if  it  could  have  lK.*en  intrcKluced  to  clothe  the  dry  and  barren 
limbs  of  the  first.  So,  again,  we  have  Animal  Mechanics  in  the  first 
series,  and  the  forms  and  habitudes  of  animals  in  the  second.  Now 
it  diK*H  s«*em  to  us,  that  a  wtwk  may  Ik*  jirotluced,  with  enough  of 
scientific  chissification  and  detail  on  the  one  hand,  and  yet,  on  the 
other,  intelligible,  interesting,  exciting  and  satisfying  inquiry,  grati¬ 
fying  the  nutund  curiosity  of  the  mind,  directing  it  to  the  practical 
applications  of  science,  and  e jailing  it  to  that  deixUiott  which  is  its 
great  end.  It  might,  indt»ed,  be  a  work  and  one  of  the  noblest  works, 
of  united  learning,  genius,  taste,  and  piety.' 

Sorth  Amer.  /}ev.  No.  Ixvii.  pp.  20.3 — 5. 

There  is,  we  think  it  must  he  confessed,  much  force  in  these 
remarks,  which  commend  themselves  to  the  serious  attention 
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not  only  of  the  Useful  anil  Entertaining  Society,  but  of  all 
other  trading  projectors  of  libraries  and  cyclopedias.  It  is  now 
sufficiently  evident,  that  great  names,  a  splendid  committee, 
ivitli  chairman,  vice-chairman,  &c.,  and  all  the  pomp  of  a  So^ 
ciety,  afford  no  guarantee  whatever,  that  the  publications  put 
forth  under  such  high  sanction,  shall  be  of  superior  merit  or 
value,  'i'he  design  of  the  institutors  and  supporters  of  the  So¬ 
ciety,  was,  we  have  not  the  least  doubt,  patriotic  and  disiivterest- 
ed ;  ljut  they  have  not  gone  the  best  way  to  work  in  carrying  i4 
into  effect.  They  have  not  availed  themselves,  as  they  might 
have  done,  either  of  our  extant  literature,  or  of  the  talents  of 
our  best  writers.  They  have  brought  to  market  a  cheap  ar¬ 
ticle,  by  which  they  have  undersold  and  injured  the  regular 
tradesman  and  the  original  author,  without  conferring  any  com¬ 
mensurate  benefit  upon  the  public.  In  short.  Dr.  Lardner  has 
sl^cun  himself  more  than  a  match,  single-handed,  for  the  whole 
Society  ;  and  the  inadequate  results  of  this  joint-stock  manufac¬ 
tory  of  cheap  literature  may  serve  to  shew,  that  these  things 
are  much  better  left  to  individual  enterprise,  the  responsibility 
of  accredited  authorship,  and  the  legitimate  competition  of  the 
regular  trade. 

With  regard  to  one  re(|uisite  feature  of  such  publications, 
that  which  should  render  them  conducive  to  the  interests  of 
piety,  the  Society,  from  its  very  constitution,  were  pledged  to 
that  neutrality  which  is,  in  its  character  and  tendency,  irre¬ 
ligious.  *  Learning,  genius,  Uiste’,  they  might  have  enlisted  in 
their  service,  by  holding  out  adequate  encouragement;  but 
‘  piety  *,  either  in  the  shape  of  theological  knowledge  or  devo¬ 
tional  sentiment,  was  excluded  altogether.  It  is  needless  to 
s^iy,  that  no  branch  of  metaphysics,  or  of  mixed  literature,  can 
he  either  competently,  faithfully,  or  usefully  treated,  on  this 
principle  of  atheistic  neutrality.  We  have  no  intention,  never¬ 
theless,  to  retract  the  warm  approbation  bestowed,  in  our  last 
Kiiinber,  upon  some  of  the  volumes  of  tiie  second  series,  the 
Library  of  Entertaining  Knowledge,  which  appears  to  have 
Ireen  committed  to  judicious  editorship,  and  in  w  hich  there  is  a 
laudable  solicitude  evinced  to  convey  moral  instruction.  For 
cheapness,  profuse  illustration,  and  agreeable  information,  we 
know  nothing  equal  to  them.  We  may  take  this  opportunity, 
however,  of  suggesting  a  partial  indioratioii  in  their  wood-cut¬ 
ting:  there  might  be  more  spirit  and  pmre  distinctness,  more,  in 
short,  of  the  artist,  with  great  advantage.  But  we  would  more 
especially  urge  a  decided  improvement  in  the  mode  of  taking  off 
the  impressions :  they  are  seldom  particularly  good,  and  are  fre¬ 
quently  <to  faint  and  misty  as  to  be  nearly  unintelligible. 

Among  the  host  of  ‘  Libraries*  on  the  same  |)erifxlical  plan, 
|vn»bmg  over  several  which  we  have  not  seen  nor  care  to  nee. 
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there  is  one  of  which  we  must  seriously  repjret  the  appearance; 
not  only  because  nothing  is  gained  by  it,  but  because  something 
is  |>ositively  lost  by  the  discouragement  which  must  residt  to 
liberal  and  original  enterprise.  A  series  of  small  volumes, 
under  the  inappropriate  title  of  “  The  Family  Classical  Library*’, 
professes  to  be  a  selection  of  the  various  translations  ot  classical 
authors,  which  have  been  long  lying  loose  on  the  market,  ami 
thus  to  form  a  body  of  ancient  literature,  c!asy  of  access  and 
rich  in  information.  We  can  (piite  comprehend  the  advantage 
that  may  accrue  to  the  printer  or  publisher  from  this  bright 
scheme,  hut  \sc  have  puzzled  ourselves  in  vain  to  guess  in  what 
way  the  public  is  to  be  a  gainer.  In  the  republicalion  of  old 
etlitions,  there  is  no  sacrifice  for  the  purchase  of  copyright,  and 
the  projector  risks  nothing  but  the  cost  of  paper  and  print, 
ihdoe’s  I  lorodotus  is,  we  see,  among  these  Translations;  whether 
with  or  without  correction,  we  are  not  aware ;  hut  if  it  be  not 
materially  corrected,  no  justice  is  done  either  to  tlie  Father  of 
history,  or  to  his  hhtglish  readers.  'Laylor’s  is  worth  a  hundred 
such  versions.  We  take  it  for  granted,  since  “  'The  Family 
Classical  Library  *’  is  to  be  adapted  for  youth  of  both  sexes^  that 
Leloc’s  version  will  at  least  be  cleansed  from  its  occasional 
grossness  of  phraseology.  JStill,  it  is  a  most  inadequate  per¬ 
formance,  and  has  been  entirely  superseded  by  a  far  better  9t 
translation.  Had  Mr.  \  alpy’s  scheme  included  new  and  accu-  f 
rate  versions  of  the  less  accessible  classics,  it  would  have  had  a  ^ 
far  belter  title  to  public  patronage.  If,  for  instance,  he  would 
present  to  us  a  good  and  critical  English  Pausanias,  he  would 
confer  an  obligation  upon  us.  But,  judging  from  the  speci¬ 
men  referrctl  to,  the  printer  and  the  stationer  are  the  only 
parties  likely  to  reap  much  advantage  from  this  very  superfluous 
publication. 

Another  precious  speculation  is  the  reprint  of  the  works  of 
*  the  most  esteemed  Divines  of  the  Church  of  England’, — Sher¬ 
lock,  Hall,  Beveridge,  Paley,  Jeremy  Taylor,  bcc.  *  It  is  not  ei- 
’  pected,  that  the  whole  series  will  exceed  fifty  monthly  vo- 
‘  lumes.*  Such  is,  assuredly,  our  expectation:  we  question 
whether  it  reaches  half  that  number.  Whereas,  were  the  series 
to  run  out  to  the  recpiisite  extent,  so  as  to  include  the  volumin¬ 
ous  works  i>t  the  Authors  named  in  the  prospectus,  it  must 
exceed  twice  fifty.  But  can  any  thing  be  more  absurd  than 
the  proposal  to  reprint  ‘  in  regular  series’,  the  works  of  Paley, 
lor  instance,  which  are  already  to  be  had  in  every  shape,  and 
at  the  lowest  possible  price ; — Jeremy  Taylor,  of  w  hose  col¬ 
lected  works  we  liave  so  excellent  an  edition,  with  his  Life  by 
Bishop  I  leber,  at  a  reasonable  charge; — Beveridge,  of  whose 
works  certainly  no  new  edition  is  wanted ; — Hall,  whose  Con¬ 
templations  have  just  been  reprinted  in  P.inio.,  and  of  whose 
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"orks,  in  ten  volumes,  an  edition  has  not  lon^j  been 
consumed,  which  has  sufficiently  stocked  our  libraries.  If  Mr. 
Valpy  wishes  to  do  himself  credit,  or  the  clerjjy  a  service,  he 
must  adopt  a  very  different  mode  of  proceed injj.  Insteatl  of 
j)iratinjT  ihe  stock  b<K)ks  of  the  trade,  and  reprintinsf  authors 
wIhjsc  works  are  already  sufficiently  accessible,  fie  will  take 
competent  advice  as  to  the  scarce  or  ne<^lectcd  theolotrical 
writers,  of  which  a  cheap  and  commodious  repulilication  would’ 
be  a  real  benefit  to  the  public.  We  should  he  sjlad  to  recopfniso 
a  little  more  of  the  M.A.  in  his  undertakincrs,  and  less  of  the 
mere  printer.  What  we  chiefly  want  is,  not  Collections,  hut  Se¬ 
lections.  Tew,  indeed,  are  the  writers  whose  complete  works 
merit  the  room  they  occupy  in  a  private  library.  I'lie  system 
of  mere  accnnudation  has  been  pushed  to  its  full  extent;  hut 
rcaiiers  are  now  beginning  to  he  a  little  more  frugal  in  their 
purchases;  and  it  will  he  found  out  in  time,  that  a  library,  to 
be  really  available  for  the  purposes  of  intellectual  improvement, 
must  he  formed  upon  a  very  different  principle  of  combination 
and  serernment. 

While  in  the  art  of  penning  these  remarks,  the  first  volume 
of  yet  another  series  of  publications  has  reached  us, — “  History 
in  all  Ages  ”,  published  by  “  the  Proprietors  of  publications  on 
Cliristian  Principles.”  Who  these  Proprietors  are,  we  know 
not;  hut  of  their  undertaking,  how  well  soever  designed,  we 
must  speak  frankly  and  decidedly.  It  will  not  do.  The  vo¬ 
lume  they  have  put  forth,  will  sufficiently  stamp  the  plan  with 
the  mark  of  utter  incompetency.  It  is  a  Universal  History  in 
the  form  of  question  and  answer, — the  most  unreadable  shape 
in  which  it  could  he  presented,  and  of  course,  as  a  history^ 
meagre,  spiritless,  and  feeble.  Hut  we  must  protest  against  the 
vague  announcement  of  a  scries  of  works  written  upon  Christian 
principles,  as  an  offinisive  pretension,  if  not  a  mere  mercantile 
decoy.  Have  we,  then,  no  histories,  no  school-books  written 
upon  Christian  principles?  What  are  Mr.  Morrell’s  School 
histories  ?  What  are  Mrs.  Flack’s  admirable  little  volumes  ? 
There  is  no  lack  of  that  very  description  of  work?  which  these 
proprietors  kindly  undertake  to  supply.  We  could  engage  to 
furnish  them  with  an  ample  list  of  publications  quite  as  unequi¬ 
vocally  marked  by  Christian  principles  as  this  specimen  volume, 
which  is  certainly  doomed  to  l>e  made  waste  paper. 

I'hat  our  standard  literature  is  not  more  richly  imbued  with 
Christian  principles,  cannot,  indeed,  be  too  deeply  lamented ; 
but  the  evil  admits  of  but  one  remedy, — the  consecration  of 
solid  learning  and  first-rate  talents  and  acquirements  to  the  in¬ 
terests  of  genuine  Scriptural  religion,  and  the  creation  of  a  new 
literature  worthy  of  displacing  that  which  is  anti-Christian  in 
its  spirit,  by  its  su})erior  execution  as  well  as  better  philosophy. 
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The  habits  of  this  busy,  superficial  a^e  scarcely  admit,  we  fear,  I 
of  even  the  conception,  much  loss  of  the  competent  achieve-  ■ 
ment  of  such  a  noble  project,  lender  all  this  outward  activity,  I 
there  lies  concealed  a  mental  sluggishness  in  the  mass  of  society,  I 
which  yields  only  to  the  excitement  of  the  passing  novelty,—  B 
the  newspa|>er,  the  novel,  the  Review,  or  the  miscellany.  IFif-  B 
fuaion,  it  has  l)een  justly  remarked,  is  the  watchword  of  thf  B 
day,  but  it  is  diffusion  without  depth ;  and  time  alone  can  shew,  B 
whether  the  moral  soil  has  been  fertilized  by  the  deposite,  or  « 
washed  away  by  the  inundation.  The  breaking  up  of  the  aris-  I 
tocrasy  of  knowledge,  would  be  a  circumstance  in  which  we  I 
should  cordially  rejoice,  were  it  not,  that  there  can  be  no  real  I 
wealth  without  accumulation.  We  have  no  objection  to  the  in*  I 
troduction  of  rail-roads  into  literature ;  but  still,  other  objects!  P 
must  not  be  lost  sight  of  in  the  mere  saving  of  time  ;  and  those  ■ 
who  seek  to  reap  the  full  benefit  of  literary  excursions,  wiUj 
prefer  the  old  road.  >  > 

As  a  matter  of  mere  curiosity,  we  shall  conclude  this  desul¬ 
tory  article  with  an  enumeration  of  the  ‘  Libraries  *,  *  Cabinets* 
and  *  Cyclopedias’,  which  have  been  either  commenced  or  an¬ 
nounced  for  publication,  so  far  as  they  have  reached  our  know¬ 
ledge.  We  will  begin  with  the  publications  of  the  Diflusion 
Society.  1.  The  Library  of  Useful  Knowledge.  The  Library 
of  Kntertaining  Knowledge,  il.  Murray’s  family  Library.  4. 
Ditto,  Juvenile  Series,  o.  Constable’s  Misccdlany.  G.  Lard-^ 
ner’s  Cabinet  Cyclopedia.  7.  liurdner’s  Cabinet  Library.  8. 
Family  Classical  Library,  f).  Valpy’s  Divines  of  the  Church  of 
England.  10.  The  Vestry  Library.  (Discontinued.)  11.  Li¬ 
brary  of  Religious  Knowledge.  (Discontinued.)  Library  of 
Ecclesiastical  Knowledge.  \3,  Colburn’s  Juvenile  Library.  14.^ 
Colburn’s  Library  of  General  Knowledge.  15.  Sharpe’s  Li¬ 
brary  of  the  Belles  Lettres.  To  these  w'e  may  add,  16.  Collins*^! 
Christian  Classics.  17.  Tract  Society  edition  of  the  Reformers/ 
18.  Oliver  and  Boyd’s  Geographical  Cabinet, — not  yet  pub¬ 
lished,  but  a  palpable  attempt  to  pirate  the  plan  of  the  Moderrv 
Traveller.  10.  Buhlicaiions  on  Christian  Principles ! !  Such  is 
the  facility  of  production  in  the  literary  world,  when  set  in  ac-* 
tion  by  one  fortunate  speculation  !  The  folly  will  work  its  own 
cure;  and  the  very  name  of  a  *  Library’  will,  before  long,  be-' 
come  a  caveat.  The  volumes  of  intrinsic  interest  will  live  ;  ’but' 
it  will  be  found  out  in  time,  that  the  best  books  are  at  last  thc^ 
chea|>est,  and  that  non  multa,  is  an  axiom  not  to  be. 

disregarded  by  tliose  who  would  be  the  wiser  for  their  know-^ 
letlge.  j 
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Art.  II*  The  IVork  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  Conversion,  considered  iM 
its  Ilelaiion  to  the  Condition  of  Man,  and  the  WViyj  God :  with 
Practical  Addresses  to  a  Sinner,  on  the  Principles  maintained. 
Bv  John  Howard  Hinton,  A.M.  l!2mo.  pp.  xxiv.  390.  Price  U#. 
London,  1830. 

VV^'K  may  do  much  better  for  Mr.  Hinton,  and  for  liis  arpu- 
^  ^  inent,  than  follow  him  through  the  steps  of  it,  whether  it 
were  to  approve,  to  amend,  or  to  reprobate  his  reasonings; 
namely, — shew  our  readers  good  reasons  why  they  should  lie- 
stow  upon  the  book  a  cai-cful  and  candid  attention.  We  say 
then  at  once,  and  without  judging  his  cause,  that  we  deem  the 
work  worthy  of  serious  perusal ;  and  we  think  the  Christian  ini> 
nistry,  especially  the  younger  members  of  it,  can  do  no  less  than 
consider,  wliether  the  Author’s  averments  relative  to  the  princi- 
jml  cause  of  the  small  success  of  preaching  be  well  founded,  or 
not. 

‘  If’,  says  Mr.  H.  in  his  Preface,  ‘  if  there  is  one  class  of  persons, 
whu  should  more  especially  feel  themselves  called  upon  to  give  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  this  treatise  the  most  patient  and  dispassionate  attention,  and 
who  should  most  resolutely  spurn  the  fetters  of  previous  opinion  and 
customary  phrases,  it  is  surely  the  ministers  of  the  gospel,  w'hose  voice 
is  heard  above  all  others  in  the  instruction  of  mankind,  and  whose  la¬ 
bours  exert  so  powerful  an  influence  in  the  formation  of  public  opinion. 
How  im])ortffnt  it  is  for  those  to  speak  according  to  truth,  who  speak 
for  God ;  and  for  those  to  lead  in  the  right  path,  whom  so  many  take 
blindly  fur  their  guides !  How  soon  would  the  most  deep-rooted  and 
wide-spreading  errors  lie  exterminated,  if  the  whole  public  ministry 
lifted  up  its  voice  against  them  !  In  all  corrections  of  error,  the  mi- 
niitr)'  ought  not  to  follow,  but  to  lead.  I  am  aware,  indeed,  of  the 
difficulty  which  there  is  in  doing  so.  I  know  that  certain  forms  of 
sentiment  and  phraseology  sometimes  acquire  in  the  eyes  of  the  people  a 
^eater  sanctity  than  even  the  word  of  God,  and  I  am  far  from  con¬ 
demning  the  spirit  which  dictates  tenderness  to  the  prejudices  of  pious 
persons ;  yet,  it  is  surely  possible  to  carry  such  a  spirit  too  far,  and,  in 
our  unwillingness  to  wound  their  feelings,  to  spare  and  confirm  their 
mistakes.  There  is  little  pleasure  in  encountering  prejudices,  but 
there  may  be  in  it  an  urgent  duty,  and  out  of  it  may  arise  important 
results.  At  all  events,  the  path  of  the  man  of  God  is  clear.  He  hat 
to  speak  the  truth,  plainly  and  fearlessly,  save  the  fear  of  Him  by 
whose  ultimate  approbation  we  stand  or  fall ;  and  periloue  will  hit  no* 
count  be,  who  shall  stand  convicted  at  another  day  of  having  kept 
hack  any  part  of  the  counsel  of  God,  because  his  people  might  not.ULt 
to  hear  it.  If,  however,  the  mini^rs  of  the  gospel  will  not  lead  in 
the  progress  of  truth,  they  must  jfollow  ;  for,  with  or  without  them, 
truth  nill  pret'aiL  Though  less  rapidly,  she  will  diffuse  her  light 
among  the  people,  whatever  may  be  tne  ignorance  or  hostility  of  any 
portion  of  the  priesthood.  When  it  is  seen  that  she  conquers,  all  will 
he  pleased  to  be  on  the  triumphant  side ;  and  not  least  of  all  the  author 
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himself,  whose  riK^uiitatitui  shall  not  lie  delayed  a  moment,  when  it  can 
be  shct^Ti  to  lie  demanded  by  the  sovereign  authority  to  which  h« 
bows. 

The  subject  is  the  more  earnestly  to  1)0  prcssetl  upon  the  consi. 
deration  of  the  ministers  of  the  go6])el,  l)ecau8e  of  its  intimate  con¬ 
nexion  uith  the  revival  of  religion,  a  topic  to  which  a  measure,  thuu|d) 
as  yet  a  small  nunisure,  of  public  attention  has  Imhmi  drawn.  I  ciuiuot 
suppress  my  convictitm,  that  one  ri'ason  why  the  preaching  of  the  di¬ 
vine  word  has  been  far  less  ]M)werful  in  our  land  tlian  might  have  heeu 
ex|M*cUHl,  considering  the  multitude  of  voices  employed  in  it,  and  far 
less  |K)werful,  too,  than  it  has  b<H*n  in  a  country  where  such  exertious 
are  much  less  abundant,  is  to  be  found  in  the  influence  of  the  senti¬ 
ment  of  man’s  inability  for  his  duty.’  pp.  xx — xxii. 

Theological  discussion  on  great  and  principal  points,  can  ! 
scarcely  exj)ainl  itself  to  any  advantage  within  the  narrow  limits 
of  an  article  in  a  nioiuhly  journal ;  and  can  he  proper  there,  only 
on  special  occasions.  We  do  not  therefore  propose  either  to 
defend  or  to  impugn  the  positions  of  the  volume  before  us,  Init 
shall  simply  adduce  our  reasons  for  recommending  it  in  adecish*e 
manner  to  the  attention  of  our  readers. 

Mr.  Hinton,  \\q  can  assure  them,  belongs  not  to  the  class  of 
men  who,  by  command  of  language  or  brilliancy  of  fancy,  arr 
able  to  recommend  to  the  crowd  each  changeful  enormity  of 
their  imaginations,  anil  arc  every  day,  on  some  new  theme,  im¬ 
pugning  the  general  sentiment  of  the  Church  with  a  brawling 
arrogancy.  He  is  not  to  he  niimhcrcd  with  those  whose  viru¬ 
lence  and  immense  vanity  swallow’  up  such  merit  as  they  in 
fact  possess,  and  nullify  such  good  influence  as  they  might 
otherw  ise  exert.  On  the  contrary,  w  hile  he  gives  proof  enough 
of  the  masculine  independence  of  his  mind,  he  advances  no 
preposterous  claim  to  the  honours  and  prerogatives  of  a  Re¬ 
former  ; — he  attacks  old  prejudices  (or  what  he  deems  to  be 
such)  with  reluctance,  and,  in  shewing  forcibly  his  reasons,  is 
not  at  all  pugnacious.  This  is  no  small  praise  for  a  contn)- 
vertist.  A  man,  especially  a  younger  man,  who  is  impelled  bj 
conscience  to  impugn  long-established  usages  or  opinions, 
should  assuredly  shew  a  grain  or  two  of  modesty ;  and  he  who 
I  would  Uady  should  be  no  striker ; — the  knotted  club  beseems 
not  the  hand  of  the  shepherd.  Moreover,  Mr.  Hinton,  besides 
exhibiting  an  intellectual  inde|>endcnce  and  a  proper  spirit,  U4 
shrewd,  perspicuous,  and  compact  reasoner  in  the  foreiuk 
style.  We  say  the  forensic,  in  distinction  from  the  metaphysi¬ 
cal,  or  strictly  philosophical  style.  And  perhaps,  it  may  be 
granted,  that  theological  controversy,  which  consists  more  (w 
ought  to  consist  more)  in  deductions  from  a  document,  than  In 
inferences  from  abstract  principles,  is  better  treated  by  then 
this  order  of  mind,  than  by  those  whose  faculty  of  analysis  is  of» 
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sort.  It  calleil  upon  to  illustrate  the  distinction  we 
have  adverted  to,  we  might  refer  to  our  Aullior’s  preliminary 
chapters  on  the  strueture  and  operation  of  the  human  mind, 
ami  to  his  definitions  of  terms,  which  are  very  lucid,  very  exact, 
ami  very  proper  to  the  purpose  of  his  argument,  while  they  cx- 
hihit  but  little  of  the  qualities  of  the  philosophic  spirit.  Nor  is 
this  to  be  regretted.  It  ought  never  to  be  afliniied  or  supposed, 
that  the  inqvortant  practical  questions  of  Christian  doctrine 
must  stand  over  for  the  decision  of  minds  of  that  sort  that  do 
not  appear  in  the  world  much  oftener  than  once  or  twice  in  a 
century ;  and  in  the  Churchy  hardly  once  in  a  thousand 
years. 

l>ut  without  being  a  philosopher,  Mr.  li.  is,  as  we  think,  well 
entitled,  as  a  theologian,  to  use  a  challenge  sueli  as  the  fol- 
iowir^g. 

‘  The  poq)k*xity  and  difficulty  which  liavc  lwu?n  thrown  into  discus- 
sions  such  as  which  arc  mnv  hefon*  us,  hy  the  use  of  ill-adapted 

ivr  ill-definetl  phnisoohigy>  or  by  neglecting  to  distinguish  the  strict 
from  the  aiial(»«j:!eul  ust»  of  nords,  must  he  the  author's  apology  for 
ihvelliiig  so  h  on  thest^  intnKlnctory  mutters.  VV’hon  a  subject  is 
either  intricate  lu  itself,  or  lias  become  so  through  unskilful  manugc- 
ineiit,  nothing  is  more  conducive  t<»  its  successful  investigation  than 
definitions  and  distinctions.  In  these,  indeed,  the  V’ery  crisis  of  the 
argunicnt  lies.  The  differences  that  occur  in  the  details  of  it  frequciitlv 
tliniw  the  disputants  buck  iijHui  some  more  general  topic  ;  so  that  until 
these  are  iimlerst(H»d  ami  agret'd  upon,  the  course  of  subordinate  rea¬ 
soning  is  juTpetually  br(»kcn,  and  can  never  lie  sjitisfactorily  prose¬ 
cuted.  The  Author  intends  and  hopes  to  use  all  his  principal  terms 
strictly  in  the  meaning  he  has  assigned  to  them,  nnd  to  adhere  rigidly 
to  the  principles  of  mental  and  moral  philosophy  which  he  has  laid 
down.  Such  of  his  readers  as  may  agree  with  him  in  these,  will  form 
.igriH*ahle  conqinnioiis  to  him  in  his  course,  ami  he  has  a  cheerful  hope 
of  gaining  their  acquiescence  in  his  conclusions;  but  to  what  purpose 
diould  any  go  further,  who  dissent  from  these  axioms.^  lo  such 
rmders  liis  reiisonings  must  always  appear  fallacious,  and  objections 
continuaily  arise,  throwing  us  back  on  ]M>ints  wliich  should  have  l)cen 
pre  vioiisly  determined.  The  decision  of  the  religious  argument  is  in¬ 
volved  in  the  principles  of  moral  jihilosophy  from  vvldch  we  set  out ; 
and  all  who  may  differ  from  the  author  upon  these,  he  requests  to  pro¬ 
ceed  no  further,  but  to  apply  their  thoughts  to  the  reconsideration  of 
them:  for  if  the  difference  should  be  irreconcileable  here,  it  would  be  sure 
to  be  so  every  where  else,  and  it  w'ould  Ih‘  better  to  part  at  once,  with 
mutual  expressions  of  candour  and  good-will,  than  to  prolong  a  dis¬ 
cussion  which  may  irritate,  but  cannot  convince.  Should  they  choose 
to  continue  their  fierusal  of  this  little  work,  he  hopes  they  will  do  him, 
not  the  favour,  but  the  justice,  to  recollect  the  sense  ho  has  given  to 
his  own  terms,  that,  at  all  events,  whatever  they  mav  think  of  his  ar-^ 
guments,  they  may  judge  fairly  of  his  consistency.  If  any  should  pre- 
VOL.  IV. — N.S.  M 
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fcr  by  the  ^neral  arginnont  altogether,  the  author  will « meat 

tiiem  iigniii  with  pleasure  on  the  plain  and  doebiyo  ground  of  acriptun 

teatiuMaiy.'  pp.  70,  77*  ;  *  I  / 

Having  aiHrined  our  opinion  of  the  ’ Author's  com peiency  %6 
treat  the  subject  bo  has  cbost'n,  and  his  personal  claim  to  n  re^ 
spcclful  bearing,  we  have  only  to  shew  reason  for  entertaining 
questions  of  this  sort  in  the  present  clay,  and  after  they  have 
been  a  luindreil  times  laboriously  treated  by  our  prede¬ 
cessors. 

Such  reasons  might  be  drawn  from  the  history  of  'any  half 
century  of  CbriNtianity  tliat  might  be  taken  at  bazcanl,  since  the 
lleformation,  and  which  would,  as  we  conceive,  abundantly  prov« 
i  the  necessity  of  very  frequent  and  very  rigorous  revisions  of«the 
*  sttfle  anil  trrms  of  ortiiodox  ])rcacbing  and  writing;  and  would 
shew,  that  those  partial,  extravagant,  hyperbolical,  or  syf* 
temaiic  modes  of  ex|)ressing  tlie  common  faith,  which  springiUp 
anew  ill  every  age,  and  run  over  the  surface  of  the  Church,  and 
(  become,  after  a  time,  stagnant  nuisances,  require  to  be  peiv 
pctuully  well  looked  into  and  often  cleareil  away.  But  this 
subject  is  a  copious  one,  and  not  now  to  be  pursued.  J 

'I'o  take  a  shorter  course,  we  might  take  the  liberty  to  say  to 
every  Christian  preacher:— Is  the  Gospel  in  your  hands  success 
fill  ?  Docs  it  accomplish,  to  any  notable  extent,  its  purposes? 
Is  it  most  a  ministration  of  life  or  of  death  to  them  that  hear 
it  from  your  lips  ?  If  the  latter  he  the  melancholy  fact, 
should  not  the  cause  of  failure  he  sought  for?  We  would 
venture  to  aflirm,  that  it  is  to  he  found  written  legibly,  cither 
upon  the  front  of  your  services, — upon  the  style  of  your  per¬ 
sonal  character, — upon  the  colour  of  your  reputation  as  • 
Christian, — upon  your  quality  as  a  teacher, — or,  not  impro* 
bahiy,  upon  tiie  mask  you  have  unwittingly  attached  to  tlif 
face  divine  of  Heavenly  'rruth.  Would  yon  talk  of  the  ifi^ 
scrutable  conduct  of  the  Sovereign  Agent  in  withholding  the 
necessary  intinence?  Bather  bear  the  blame,  than  thus  throi^ 
it  u^on  the  skies  !  dl 

'Ihe  (iospel  of  the  grace  of  God,  wdiich  in  its  native  power 
**  bringetli  salvation  to  all  men”,  maybe  prcaclied  in  the  ut- 
^  most  exactness  of  orthodoxy,  and  yet  be  rendered  impotent,  or 
even  noxious,  under  the  process  of  transItUlon,  What  is  every 
man's  preaching,  hut  a  translation  of  the  cioctnne  ha  reads 
Scripture?  If,  then,  the  case  l>e  so, — we  mean,  if  the  preacher 
ii»iCoin|>cllcd  to  acknowledge,  that  the  message  of  salvation  ad 
deiivereil  to  men  by  him,  gains  extremolv  little  attention  fro^l 
Uie  irreligious,  and,  among  those  who  do  listen  to  it,  iprodficaii 
extremely  little  fruit, — it  hehoovei  him,  in  all  conscience  and* 
huiiesty,  to  seek  tor  the  reason  of  the  disappointment  of^hit 
1*1  i  .  •  .Jc  ,yli>u^n!q« 
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prayers  and  labours ;  and  he  should  seek  for  it  in  all  directiontv 
and  should  look  especially  the  nearest  home. 

Now  men  like  Mr.  Hinton  offer  their  aid  in  conducting  such 
an  inquiry.  He  says  to  his  brethren : — ‘  You  do  not  oftener 

*  convert  the  sinner  from  the  error  of  his  way,  because  you  open 

*  your  parley  with  him  by  putting  into  his  hand  an  excuse  for 

*  his  unbelief.  You  palliate  his  crime,  and  then  wonder  he  does 

*  not  confess  its  enormity '.  A  challenge  like  this,  we  say,  should 
be  met  candidly,  kindly,  and  assiduously.  We  wish  not  to  inter¬ 
fere  in  the  controversy ;  and  we  abstain  from  doing  so,  as  well 
from  other  motives,  us  because  we  have  before  us  just  now,  a 
writer  who  brings  us  upon  nearly  the  same  ground,  in  a  manner 
which  more  invites  a  vigorous  application  of  the  mind  to  the 
irguroent,  and  to  whom,  if  leisure  serves,  we  purpose  ere  long 
to  give  attention.  Meanwhile,  we  strongly  urge  our  young 
cJcricid  readers  to  peruse  the  work  of  Mr.  Ilinton.  It  is  perspi¬ 
cuous,  fair,  and  liable,  as  we  think,  to  no  serious  reprehension 
in  regard  to  its  temper  and  manner. 

Or  %ve  ought,  perhaps,  to  make  a  single  exception.  Never¬ 
theless,  so  far  as  Mr.  Hinton  is  actually  in  fault,  he  shares 
l)huue  with  some  of  the  most  distinguished  controvertists  of 
every  age.  W  e  refer  to  that  mode  of  arguing  for  a  theological 
position,  which  consists  of  shewing,  that  the  contrary  doctrine 
impiously  impugns  the  Divine  character  in  its  attributes  of  be¬ 
nevolence  or  wisdom.  This  order  of  proof,  as  every  one  know  s, 
was  hideously  abused  by  the  champions  on  both  sides  of  the 
controversy  carried  on  between  the  two  classes  of  Methodists 
in  the  last  century ;  and  the  devout  Fletcher  of  Madeley  has 
furnished  an  instance  which  should  never  be  forgotten,  of  the 
ilinger  of  so  confiding  in  the  truth  of  certain  favourite  dogmas, 
as  to  stake  all  consequences  upon  the  contrary.  Alas !  if  John 
Fletcher’s  Gospel  should,  after  all,  turn  out  to  have  been  not 
precisely  the  Gospel  of  the  Bible,  nothing  (according  to  hisowm 
shewing)  remains  for  him,  good  man,  but  to  take  side  against 
Heaven,  with  the  reprobate  luid  their  infernal  king!  But 
he  has  learned  more  modesty  since  writing  the  ‘  Checks  to  An- 

*  tinomianism  ’,  and  has  (may  we  not  imagine  once  and  again 
heen  despatched  joyously  to  usher  into  the  celestial  tabernacle, 
Hiuwe  who,  if  wc  are  to  believe  his  writings,  were  nolliing  better 
than  impudent  blasphemers ! 

Men  accustomed  to  look  at  religion  and  at  mankind  compre- 
heniively,  or  even  men  merely  guided  by  a  correct  taste,  will 
be  extremely  slow  to  expatiate  upon  those  consequences,  affect¬ 
ing  the  character  of  God,  which  they  may  think  to  flow  from 
Certiin  niisliked  principles.  They  very  well  know,  that,  so  long 
^•  the  actual  state  of  mankind  continues  to  be,  morally  and 
spiritually,  such  as  it  is,  consequences  which  every  pious  mind 
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ablior:^,  may,  with  a  little  cleiLtcrity,  be  abewji  to  flow  from  llii^ 
that,  or  the  other  form  of  doctrine.  We  woukl  eii^l?e  to  iakt 
Mr.  Hinton’s  ‘'Theoloijy*,  and  draw  from  it,  very  platisibly, 
inferences  of  a  sort  which  he  would  irulipnaiuly  disclaim.  If 
he  <lishelieves  us,  or  wonders  how  this  could  he  done,  it  muit 
be,  we  think,  because  he  is  somewhat  more  accustomed  to  look 
upon  man  and  his  destinies  as  a  tlieologian,  than  as  a  philoso* 
pher*.  To  justify  our  criticism,  we  might  adduce  many  single 
phrases  scattered  through  the  book  ;  but,  that  the  Author  may 
not  fail  to  understand  our  meaning,  we  refer  him  to  paragrapki 
such  as  those  found  at  page  loo,  and  some  following  pages,  iUid 
again  at  page  Expressions  occurring  at  page  115,  accord 

Init  little  wiili  our  notions  of  propriety;  still  less  the  apostrophe 
at  page  J^8 ;  nor  should  we  ourselves  adopt  the  mode  of 
tratioii  used  in  tlte  liilh  chapter,  on  the  *  Tendency  of  tlie 
Doctrine’. 

These  exceptions  made,  we  must  repeat  our  approbation  of 
Mr.  Hinton’s  manner  as  a  theological  reasoner,  and  our  opinioa 
of  the  useful  tendency  of  bis  book.  We  can  accuse  him  neither 
of  too  much  vehemence  in  defending  his  position,  nor  of  a  dist 
position  to  tamper  with  the  plain  sense  of  Scripture;  and  we 
give  him  full  credit  for  sincerity  in  making  the  profession,  thaly, 

‘  It  will  occiision  the  Writer  the  deepest  affliction,  if,  how'cver  uu* 
conseiously,  lie  have  In'en  led  in  these  remarks  to  alter  or  to  diinini^ 
the  full  and  trne  import  of  the  divine  word  ;  and  unutterably  w’ould 
he  he  ashameil  of  liimnelf,  if  ho  could  harlHinr  a  w'ish  to  evade,  ill 
however  unweleome  n  directio!i,  the  force  of  truth  :  but  as,  on  the  on^ 
Inind,  he  hopes  lie  has  no  aim  hut  ti>  know  the  mind  of  Christ;  9o,^(M 
the  other,  he  solemnlv  believes  what  he  has  stated  to  be  the  correct 
e,\pri*ssion  of  that  mind,  so  far  as  the  ])assages  examined  are  concerned. 
IJe  has  not,  jH*rhaps,  addueiHl  every  text  on  which  stress  has  been  laid 
in  this  discussion  ;  but  those  which  have  been  brought  forw'ard,  he 
hopes  an'  fair  specimens  of  the  classes  to  which  they  lielong,  and  sufli- 
cient  to  establish  and  illustrate  the  principles  on  w'hich  the  w’holc  are 
to  U*  interpreted.  Nothing  is  more  true  or  more  important  than  th^ 
sentiment,  that  the  express  and  direct  sense'  of  scripture,  w’hercver  it 
i*an  be  ascertained,  must  determine  every  matter  of  religious  opinion : 
Imt  the  case  l>efor<»  ns  is  one  in  which  this  very  maxim  has  been  niade 
the  foundation  and  the  bulwark  of  an  extensive  and  long  prcralent 
errtw.  The  ileclaration  that  men  cannot  come  to  Christ,  having  been 
once  siip|>f>sed  to  mt*an  that  they  have  no  porter  to  do  so,  the  forco  with 
which  this  is  asst*rteil  seems  to  have  attachinl  to  the  mistake  a  mo«t 
unmt'ritcil  character  of  sacredness  and  inviolability*  Whatever  might 
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be  diipnted^  this  uiutt  nut  he  called  in  qaesttoii,  lieeuuae  it  wiw 

itMerted ;  aind  In^  ivliu  wuuid  dare  to  BUg)^‘st  a  diuibt  of  it  eiiuU 
uot  ImU  incur  the  heaviest  aocutatious  uf  hetenMloxy  and  heresy.  8knir 
diT  for  so  vast  u  siij)orstructure  !  U]>on  what  films  can*  wider 
spreading  errors  be  estid)lished !  The  wlu»fe  is  hut  an  oversight ;  $ 
mere  inadvertency,  in  misinterpreting  analopeul  phrasindogy  as  though 
it  were  literal,  and  thus  throwing  out  of  view  other  jHirlions  i*f  the 
iliviiie  word,  a  fearless  exnniination  of  which  would  instuntlv  have  dis¬ 
pelled  the  delusion.  The  Writer  yields  to  no  man  in  his  wilrmgni*ss  to 
snhmit  to  the  direct  sense  of  scripture ;  he  has  no  higher  aim  than  to 
aseertain  tlie  mind  of  the  Spirit  therein.  If  ho  Contends  against  wl<ai 
hsH  long’  been  held  to  be  the  express  sense  of  scripture,  it  is  bt'cnnse 
he  is  convinced  that  it  is  a  mistake ;  and  lie  calls  up<»n  his  brethren 
uppnsc'd  to  him  in  argument,  to  abide  by  their  own  principle,  and  to 
vindicate  their  claim  to  a  supreme  veneration  for  Giki’s  word.  Which 
til)  they  hive  best ;  their  system,  which  they  have  long  imagined  tiic 
word  of  (,(hI  to  support ;  or  the  word  of  GimI,  which  they  may  now 
jKTceive  leaves  their  system  to  fall  ?  The  Writer  hopes  and  believes 
the  latter  :  but  the  result  will  declare  it.*  p]).  *203 — llOJ. 

If  we  bad  given  ourselves  the  task  of  fully  reviewing  the  v<f- 
luinc  before  us,  we  should  have  felt  it  necessary  to  sift  a  little 
onr  Author’s  claim  to  originality  on  the  ground  he  occupies, 
and  should  have  endeavoured  to  adjust  the  matter  between 
himself  and  the  great  Andrew  Fuller.  But  this  is  a  point  of 
minor  importance ;  and  without  determining  it,  we  cordially  hail 
Mr.  Hinton  as  an  able  labourer  in  the  same  field.  We  can 
wish  for  him  nothing  better,  than  that  he  may  be  aided  to  ad¬ 
vance  with  caution,  humility,  and  simplicity  of  intention,  upon 
the  path  he  is  following. 

Art.  III.  1.  Reasons  for  Secession  from  the  Church  {^  England,  By 
the  late  William  Hum,  Minister  at  the  Chapel,  Woodbridge  ;  for¬ 
merly  Vicar  of  Delicnham,  Suffolk,  and  Chaplain  to  the  late 
Duchess  Dowager  of  Chandos.  8vo.  pp.  Price  Ts,  (k/.  Lon¬ 

don.  1830. 

2.  Principles  (f  Dissent,  By  Thomas  Seales.  18mo.  pp.  270.  Price 
2f,  On,  London.  1*830. 

3.  hcelcsiat  Decus  ct  Tuiamcn,  .The  Extension,  Security,  and  Moral 
iuflucnce  of  the  United  Church  of  England  and  Ireland,  aug¬ 
mented  hy  a  Hcvisiou  of  its  Economy,  Discipline,  and  Ritual,  and 

/  by  its  Alliauce  with  other  Branches  of  the  British  Reformation,  lai 
the  Binds  of  Mutual  Aid  and  Concession.  By  the  Rev.  John  Ri- 
land,  M.A.  Curate  of  Yoxall,  Staffordshire.  12mo.  pp.  298* 
London.  D130. 

J7K(>M  a  number  of  publications  relating  to  the  general  sub- 
•  jwt  of  Kcclesiasticul  Reform,  which  have  bt^en  sriHciting 
«ui  oulice,  we  soled  these  three  fot  present  examination ;  partly 
on  account  of  their  intrinsic  interest|  and  partly  because. they 
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will  afford  us  an  op|K)rtunity  of  offering  a  few  observations  on 
the  bearing  of  the  subject  of  Church  Reform  upon  the  ‘  prin. 
ciples  of  Dissent’.  We  approach  the  discussion  not  with o« 
reluctance,  both  from  an  increasing  dislike  to  polemics,  and  as 
knowing  that  the  calm  language  and  moderate  views  which  be. 
come  a  literary  Journal,  are  not  likely  to  be  palatable  to  par- 
tizans  on  either  side. 

The  Author  of  the  first  volume  on  our  list,  was  a  highly  re¬ 
spected  clergyman  of  the  Establishment.  Mr.  Hum  was  bora 
ill  December  1754;  was  ordained  by  Bisliop  Yonge  in  1781; 
was  preferred  to  the  Vicarage  of  Debenham  in  1790;  and  for 
two  and  thirty  years,  prosecuted  his  unremitting  and  eminently 
successful  labours  in  the  National  Church,  In  the  year 
he  came  to  the  resolution  of  resigning  his  living,  and  seceding 
from  the  Establishment.  In  the  Farewell  Discourse  which  1 
preached  to  his  flock,  he  ‘  judiciously  avoided  assigning  reasons 

•  for  adopting  so  extraordinary  a  ])r()cedure,  but  intimated  to 

•  his  deeply  afflicted  people,  that  they  should  be  made  known 

•  through  the  medium  of  the  press.’ 

•  llis  removal  to  a  new  situation,'  say  the  Editors,  *  and  the  nume¬ 
rous  duties  devolving  upon  him,  prevented  the  immediate  accomplish¬ 
ment  of  his  design.  When  it  pleast'd  the  Lord  to  visit  him  w'ith  thf 
affliction  which  terminated  his  valuable  life  and  labours,  October  9^ 
he  expressed  his  ct>nviction  that  he  should  be  prevented  per-  | 
Bonally  vindicating  his  conduct  in  seceding  from  the  Establishment, 
(a  design,  he  assured  us,  lie  luul  never  relinquished,)  and  committed 
the  IVIS.  to  our  care,  with  earnest  entreaties  that  it  should  be  neither 
altered  nor  abridged;  observing:  “  I  am  probably  upon  my  dyint 
bid,  and  know  of  no  reastui  wliy  I  should  retract  a  single  word.  1 
have  composed  it  with  much  lab  nir  and  research,  and  have  revised  it 
throughout  with  prayer  and  deliherution,  and  trust  I  have  lieen  en¬ 
abled  to  write  acctirding  to  the  word  and  will  of  God,  and  fur  the  good 
of  souls."* 


Mr.  Hum’s  determination  to  secede  from  the  Established 
Church,  was  not,  he  informs  us,  a  sudden  thing,  but  a  point  at 
which  lie  arrived  by  gradual  advances,  and  after  much  serioui 
deliberation  and  mental  conflict.  From  the  time  that  he  flrit 
took  preferment,  he  became  subject  to  the  uneasiness  which  is¬ 
sued  in  this  result.  The  cause  of  this  uneasiness  was,  ‘  ike 

•  cxiremclt/  rigorous  terms  imposed  upon  every  conjortning 

•  minister;  and  ‘  the  hardship’  which  the  clergy  lie  under,  U* 
being  compelled  to  adopt  the  prescribed  terms  respecting  the 
Hook  of  Common  Prayer,  notwitlistanding  ‘  the  unsCripttfril 

•  character  of  several  things  ’  in  that  formulary*  That  Mr. 

Hum  was  not  singular  in  this  feeling  of  uneasiness,  is  suffi* 
cicntly  proved  by  the  bold  ami  candid  avowal  of  ihe  Ciurale^f 
Yoxall.  I  f 
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*  I  u'iil  ut  cuiiccile  uiy  uwu  iucuiisintency,  us  a 

Church,  iii  coiitinuiu);  to  receive  its  cmuIumcuU. 
it>  services,  uiid  rank  among  its  ostensible  supporters,  while 
drawu  up  anil  publislied  what,  it  is  conceived,  will  be  consid<^rctv  iUi 
the  longest  and  heavit'st  iiidirtnient  ever  presented  by  a  clerginuiu 
agaiiiNt  his  brethren  and  hiinstdf.  'Fhe  jtiry  of  mv  country  willTliow- 
ever,  iudi:r<'  when  they  have  heard  the  cause* — for  1  will  Ik*  further  fif- 
eonsistent,  hy  demanding  a  trial  after  an  avowal  of  guilt — whether 
mv  critne.  d<>es  not  jwinci pally  consist  in  the  act  of  having  written 
rnorf  than  others,  and  in  liaving  clothed  \vith  words  the  thoughts  of  « 
thiaisand  hosoms. 

*  The  exam  Jilt'S  adduced  in  former  chapters,  of  the  discontent,  diiv- 
Hjijiointinent,  jierjilexity,  and  aspiration  after  reform  in  every  brunch 
of  the  Kstahlishment,  felt  by  numbers,  from  the  early  days  of  the 
falliers  of  the  English  Church  down  to  more  recent  times — luid  ojf 
»uch  illustrations  1  have  furnij>hed  hut  a  meagre  portion — do  certainly 
iustify  the  present  comj)lainant,  as  far  as  any  cause  may  be  delT*ndea 
by  great  names ;  and  by  the  allegatitiii,  that  the  accused  party  adi 
viuices  only  the  rej)etiti»»n  of  ftirnier  remonstrances,  merely  arcsst*d  up 
in  the  fashion  of  the  current  age. 

‘  Xow,  when  I  reHeot  tliat  every  l)oneficed  clergyman  atfirms,  with 
;ill  the  scdeinnity  of  a  religious  obligation,  “  I,  B.  do  hereby  declare 
luy  unfeigned  iissent  and  consent  to  all  and  every  thing  contained  and 
prescrilied  in  and  bv  the  book  entitled  the  Hook  of  Common  Prayer, 
&c.  \'c.  iVc.” — a  deciaratiun  including  also  the  liturgical  version  of  the 
Psalms,  and  the  Ordination  and  Consecration  Othces ;  which  latter 
iJuue  have  created  very  serious  doubts  in  the  minds  of  many ; — and, 
furtlicT,  that  every  unbencliced  clergyman  itxes  such  liturgy ;  I  caniiot 
umlerstaud  liy  what  interpretation,  consistent  with  the  stern  dictate^ 
of  truth,  wc  cnin  evade  the  conclusion,  that  every  syllalile  of  the  fir- 
mularies  so  affirmed  is  entirely  coincident  with  his  own  ojnnions.  , 

*  This  reflection  awakens  the  jminfnl  remembrance,  that  never  have 

the  arts  of  evasion,  sojdiistrv,  jialliation,  and  management,  been  more 
uotcriously  develojH'd,  than  in  attemjits  to  explain  away  tlie  strictness 
«f  subs(Ti])tiou  to  the  Liturgy,  Articles,  and  Homilies.  It  is  quit^ 
nmlless  to  exhibit  here  the  threadbare  evidence  of  this  fact.  Indeed/ 
the  very  nature  of  the  case  jiroves  the  thing  ;  from  the  necetHary  oon- 
'itsjuciice  of  olfering  to  an  immense  body  of  men,  whose  opinious  aro 
hihuitely  diversified,  and  incajiable  of  being  combined  into  any  systut^ 
Iteyoiid  a  few  uudisputcil  generalities,  a  series  of  formularies  qubracin^ 
^  Vast  and  complicated  variety  of  positions,  brought  together  at  JiJTer- 
vnt  jHTiods,  and  hy  collectors  of  discordant  sentiments.  The  accu¬ 
mulation,  thus  provided,  was  certain  to  jirmluce,  what  it  has  'Jito^ 
‘laced,  — among  other  results,  the  jircseut  effort  trt  restore  the  sywtntHry 
‘•flhe  Hrilish  Keformation.*  Riland,  pp.  205 — 267*  *  -a.i 

.  ■  •  '  ' 

tUT,  Rilaiid  gf)o5;  so  far  as  to  ailirin,  that  *  no  aoripus  Ch rif U41I 

‘  u' /iiwfV/Vc/// saiisiieil  wkli  tlie  Thiity^niue,  Artic|ea„iaa-,tliey 
'  tkotx  stiud  and  that  thero  ia,  .learcely  any 
|lii«4Wi  trine,  ritiiah  ond  Ui8Ciplilio,.ofj.tha 
‘  vsneed  by  Hissenters,  but  what  may  he  found  in  the  wrUmgf 
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‘  of  our  own  prolato.*;  and  divines.’  With  the  exception  *of  tliose 
objections  which  relate  to  the  ICstnhlishnient  as  an  b'staHrsh- 
ment,  and  which  would  apply  to  every  similar  alliance  between 
Church  and  State,  this  latter  representation  is  entirely  correct. 

Now  the  first  reflection  which  sug'^ests  itself,  after  reatling 
these  avowals  from  clergymen  of  llic  Kstahlished  Church,  is 
one  which  we  may  put  into  the  form  of  inquiry:  Ilow  are  we 
to  account  for  it,  that,  if  these  sentiments  are  held,  such  a  cajt* 
of  secession  as  that  of  Mr.  Hum  should  ho  of  so  very  rare  and 
extraordinary  occurrence^  ’I'lie  objections  that  weighed  so 
heavily  upon  his  mind  as  to  determine  him  at  length  upon  se- 
ceding  from  the  Kstahlishmcnt  which  he  had  so  lottg  served  .irKl 
adorned,  were  precisely  of  the  same  description  that  compelled 
two  thousand  evangelical  clergymen  to  secede  in  a  body  in  the 
reign  of  (Miarles  11.  The  opinions  of  those  seceders  upon  all 
points  of  doctrine  and  discipline,  were  almost  identically  the 
same  as  those  of  the  evangelical  clergy  of  the  present  day.  The 
terms  of  conformity  llien  imposed,  and  with  whicli  the  Non- 
conforming  clergy  refused  compliance,  remain  nnvallercd.  And 
yet,  those  terms  liave  not,  on  the  one  hand,  ]>vevented  the  re¬ 
vival  of  evangelical  religion  within  the  Established  (liurch, 
which  it  was  the  avowed  object  of  the  law  of  uniformity  to 
exclude ;  nor,  on  the  other,  have  they,  in  latter  times,  been 
tleemcd  by  those  who  share  in  Mr.  Hum’s  uneasiness  and  dis¬ 
satisfaction,  a  valid  reason  for  nonconformity.  Such  is  the 
simple  fact;  aiul  it  concerns,  we  think,  both  Churchmen  and 
Dissenters,  to  lind  an  explanation  of  what  will  appear  the  more 
extraordinary,  the  more  it  is  rcilected  upon.  Supposing,  for 
argument’s  sake,  that  Mr.  Hum  was  wrong  in  leaving  the 
Church,  that  the  Nonconformists  were  wrong,  and  tlmt  the 
Dissenters  are  wrong,  we  might  fairly  suppose,  considering  the 
diversity  of  men’s  minds,  that  the  same  erroneous  views  w'ould 
be  adopted,  from  time  to  time,  by  very  many  individuals  within 
the  l^stnhlishment,  and  that,  on  coming  to  such  erroneous  con¬ 
clusions,  they  would  secede  as  he  did.  But,  with  the  exception 
of  the  heretical  secession  which  took  place  a  few  years  ago, 
and  wliich  has  temiiiintcd  in  the  return  of  some  of  the  parties 
to  the  communion  they  had  renounced,  and  the  utter  extinction 
of  the  sect,  the  secessions  have  been,  of  late,  almost  exclusively 
from  the  ranks  of  Disstmt,  to  and  not  J'rom  the  Establishment 

That  a  difference  of  opinion  should  exist,  respecting  the 
lawfulness  of  conformity,  is  not  at  all  sin^prising.  It  existed  in 
the  early  days  of  nonconformity.  VVliile  Baxter  and  Calumy 
each  refused  a  Inshopric,  Reynolds  ncceptetl  one ;  and  the 
terms  with  which  Howe,  and  () wen,  and  Bates,  ami  Henry  felt 
unable  to  comply,  firurnall  yielded  to.  That  which  wo  regard 
ah  refjUTring  explanation,  is,  that  what  two  thousand  dergywn 
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(leen>eil  insupportable  and  unlawful  in  should  uot,  by  any 

chance,  appear  so  to  more  than  one  out  of  two  thousand  ot'  the 
same  class  in  18^2.  On  the  one  hand,  it  cannot  be  decently 
iir<;eil,  that  liowe,  and  Owen,  and  Baxter,  were  but  ideots  «ik1 
ilrivelleis,  whose  conduct  is  to  be  set  down  to  mere  weakness 
or  ^>ei  verseness ;  nor,  on  the  oilier,  arc  we  prepared  to  main¬ 
tain,  that  tliose  eminent  men  were  immeasurably  superior  in 
intcfifi'ity  ami  heroism  to  their  successors  of  the  present  genera¬ 
tion.  Jt  is  our  sincere  conviction,  that  those  clergymen  who 
cling  to  the  Kstablishmeut  in  tiie  present  day,  notwitlistandiiig 
a  secret  uneasiness,  or  an  avowed  dissatisfaction  with  its  ritual, 
or  at  least  its  discipline,  arc  not  less  upright  men  than  the  two 
thousand  w  ho  left  the  Church  ;  nay,  that  an  equal  number 
woiihl  now  he  found,  capable  of  making  a  similar  sacriiice  of 
ease  and  emolument,  if  tliey  conscientiously  felt  that  their  duty 
to  God  reejuired  it.  VVe  cannot  suppose,  either  that  huuian 
nature  has  uiulcrgone  any  change  since  the  era  we  speak  of,  or 
that  the  I'higlisli  character  has  suilcred  some  extraordinary  de¬ 
terioration,  or  that  the  principles  of  evangelical  religion  have 
lost  their  practical  eiliciency,  or  that  the  Dissenters  possess  the 
ahsolute  monopoly  of  fearless  integrity  and  disinterestedness ; 
ami  tiierefore,  we  must  and  do  believe,  that  the  clergy  of  the 
present  day  are  as  honest,  if  they  arc  not  as  consistent, — or 
rather,  tliat  their  conduct  is  as  consistent  with  their  convictions^ 
whatever  inconsistency  be  chargeable  upon  their  reasonings,  as 
the  Confessors  whose  memory  we  venerate. 

In  attempting  to  throw  any  light  upon  this  state  of  things, 
we  are  aware  of  the  delicate  ground  upon  which  we  are  tread¬ 
ing;  hut,  after  the  above  avowal,  neither  our  motives  nor  our 
spirit  w  ill,  we  hope,  be  brought  into  suspicion.  And  first,  we 
may  leinark,  that  that  portion  of  evil,  physical  or  political,  which 
has  blended  itself  with  the  circumstances  in  which  wc  find  our¬ 
selves,  and  to  the  presence  and  pressure  of  which  we  have  been 
accustomed,  is  far  more  easily  submitted  to,  than  a  compa¬ 
ratively  inconsiderable  evil  with  which  we  have  not  lieen  fa¬ 
miliarized.  Weight  is  measured  by  the  power  of  resistance, 
and  that  power  is  increased  by  habit ;  so  that  evils  of  long  con¬ 
tinuance  in  political  systems,  such  as  the  oppression  and  pri¬ 
vation  to  which  many  nations  have  been  subject  from  time  im¬ 
memorial,  interfere  far  less .  with  individual  happiness,  than 
sudden  reverses,  or  than  smaller  evils  of  recent  growth.  For 
the  fact  is,  that  the  mind  accommodates  its  views,  predilections, 
and  ex]>ectulions  to  the  condition  which  has  become  by^usage 
natural.  And  thus  it  is,  even  with  the  contemplation  of  moral 
evil.  What  is  unprecedented,  strange,  oc  new  to' us,  in  the 
crimes  of  foreign  nations,  dor fUistancc,  excites  disgust  and  in* 
digmttion.more  than  proportioned  to  the  degree  of'  deliaqpiency ; 
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while  tlie  disorders  of  society  around  us  awake  a  very  mitisraW 
Hort  of  reprobation.  How  pathetically  soever  men  may  deplolt 
grievances  of  long  standing,  they  are  imj>elled  to  act,  only  by 
new  grievances.  The  point  at  which  passive  resistance  gives 
way  to  the  impulse  of  active  opposition,  is  always  found  to  be, 
when  some  violence  has  been  otfered  to  the  iniml  by  a  sudden 
aggression. 

(ireat  revolutions  have  often  been  ascribed  to  seemingly  in¬ 
adequate  events,  but  not  without  reason.  Although  other 
causes  may  have  prepared  the  way,  some  trivial  circumstance 
has  often  supplied  the  immediate  impulse.  Or,  if  not  a>tnvial 
matter,  something  which  owed  its  actual  effect  chiefly  to  its 
lieing  an  innovation.  Luther  had  submitted  to  the  Papal 
usurpation,  had  s\ff>scrihcd  to  the  doctrines  of  Transuhslanti- 
ntion.  Penance,  and  Purgatory,  hut  the  sale  of  Indulgence^ 
converted  him  into  a  Iteformer.  The  early  Puritans  were  n^ 
disposed  to  call  into  question  either  the  doctrines  or  the  aiu 
thority  of  the  Church,  hut  they  stumbled  at  the  ceremonies. 
The  habits  of  the  church  were  at  first  the  only  or  chief  matter 
of  contention.  ‘  To  despise  authority’,  remarks  Jeremy  Taylor) 
‘  when  the  obedience  is  so  easy  as  the  wearing  of  a  garment,  < 

‘  doing  of  a  posture,  is  a  greater  and  more  impudent  contempt, 

‘  than  to  despise  authority,  imposing  a  great  burden  of  a  more 
‘  considerable  pressure,  when  human  infirmity  may  tempt  to 
•  a  disobedience,  and  lessen  the  crime.*  Jeremy  Taylor  could 
soineiiincs  write  more  wisely  and  more  liberally.  The  pressure 
of  the  burden  is  best  known  by  those  who  bear  it ;  and  to  those 
who  have  not  been  broken  in  to  the  yoke,  a  little  burden  will 
not  seem  light,  but  will  make  men  wince  more  than  the  heaviest 
weight  they  have  been  accustomed  to  carry.  Who  does  not 
know,  that  a  trifle  may  do  greater  violence  to  national  prejudioeti 
and  lu  individual  feeling,  than  a  serious  grievance  of  long  stand 
ing?  Duly  let  us  suppose  a  decree  to  go  forth  from  the  coiiW 
|>etent  authorities,  that  all  ministers  of  the  Kstahlishmcnt  slitill 
henceforth  dress  in  scarlet,  and  wear  beards,  on  pain  of  de¬ 
privation, — would  it  awake  no  contention?  Would  there  be  no 
clespisors  of  authority  ?  Now’  it  was  against  regulatioiH  not  a 
whit  more  wise,  seemly,  and  politio,  tliat  the  Puritans  ton 
tended ;  anti  couformity  would  iK)t  be  less  easy  or  less  jn’opetJ 
in  the  one  case,  than  in  the  other.  ^  I 

The  Act  of  Uniformity  was  an  act  of  violence;  it  came  upon 
iIms  evangelical  ministers  ns  a  blow,  not  as  a  burden  ;  and,  by.  a 
siinuUaiun)tis  decision,  infimtely  honourable  to  their  integrity^ 
thc*y  acted  as  it  was  foreseen  and  wished  that  they  shouklf.aol* 
The  intention  of  the  (jovernment  could  not  be  mistaken  ;.tliei^ 
ww  iiti  Piimn  Tor  ingemdty  m  palliating' the  nYutter,  titctimi^  Itft 
A»r  considering  the  question’  till  it  ‘  should  become  Uloubiftll'f 
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• 

i\\ey  were  not  required  Co  endure,  but  to  net,  with  the  shtiffb 
aliernnlive  of  secession  or  perjury  •.  Southey,  with  his  noto»* 
rious  polemical  dishonesty,  which  he  so  freely  imputes  to  every 
historian  whose  statements  he  dislikes,  insinuates,  that  *  the 

*  touchstone  was  a  clause,  which  the  Commons  introduced,  lor 

*  anollier  qualifying  subscription,  wherein  the  subscriber  die* 

‘  clare<l  it  was  not  lawful  upon  any  pretence  to  take  arms  against 

*  the  king.*  To  this  clause^  had  it  contained  nothing  else  than 
this,  few,  if  any,  of  the  nonconformists  would  have  objected ; 
although  it  is  to  be  remembered,  that  it  did  not  prevent  good 
churchmen  from  taking  arms  against  James  II.  only  a  few  years 
nflerwards.  The  touchstone  was,  the  renunciation  of  Preshy- 
terum  ordination,  and  the  submitting  to  re-ordination,  if  they 
had  not  been  episcopally  ordained  *1*;  together  with  the  declant* 
tion  of  unfeigned  assent  and  consent  to  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer  as  t/ien  altered^  and  to  the  *  form  of  making,  ordain- 

*  iug,  and  consecrating  of  bishops,  priests,  and  deacons  a  form 
of  subscription  inserted  by  the  Lords.  Thus,  Neale  remarks, 

*  the  terms  of  conformity  were  higher  than  before  the  civil  wars, 

*  and  the  Common  Prayer  Book  more  exceptionable.'  But,  even 
had  tlie  terms  been  less  rigorous,  it  is  not  improbable,  that  the 
nonconformists  would  have  resisted  the  iniquitous  requisition, 
which,  though  invested  with  the  authority  of  a  legislative  mea¬ 
sure,  was  known  to  be  the  vindictive  act  of  a  court  party, 
uniting  the  characters  of  an  innovation,  an  insult,  and  a  base 
and  treacherous  wrong. 

All  this,  however,  is  now  matter  of  history;  those  times 
have  gone  by  ;  and  the  terms  of  conformity  wear  in  the  presetu 
clay  quite  a*  different  aspect.  They  have  become  part  and  par¬ 
cel  of  a  system  venerable  by  usage,  and  are  submitted  to  aa  a 
fixed  and  unalterable  condition,  or  one  which  it  would  be  dait- 
^rous  to  disturb.  The  clergy  take  things  as  they  ffiul  them, 
feeling  only  that  they  arc  conforming  to  an  established  order  of 
things,  and  acting  as  others  have  done  before  them.  They  sub- 

•  '  Wc  w’ill  make  them  all  knaves  if  they  conform/  was  the  decla¬ 
ration  of  the  facetious  Bishop  Sheldon.  TTiis  ill  consequence.  Dr. 
Southey  admits,  '  tvas  sure  to  JoITofP  *  from  a  measure  which  he  never- 
thelesH  thinks  ‘  not  impolitic  and  f\illy  justified  bjr  the  HtCuin^tibes 
of  the  times;’ — that  '  while  some  men  of  gentrme  piety  tmd  exctn|j>liry 
worth  were  expelled  from  a  Chtirch  in' the  service  of  which  they  were 
Worthy  to  have  held  a  distinguished  rank,  others  reiatncd  their  'tenc- 
fices,  wlio  would  have  been  a  reproach  to  any  chuieh,  and  to  whom  it 
wiis  a  matter  of  inditSerenoc  what  they  subscribed.*  UisU  of  the 
(Jhufxsli,  vol.  ii.  p4  .  t,  -  ,  ,ii.;  f  *  • 

This’ was  with  PbiUr  Henry,  Cue  example^  ‘  the  first  and  great  bar 
to  hU  touformity.'  ^  his  LiSs  by  Williams,^  p.  ^  i  ^ 
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mit  to  that  majestic  authority  which  Hooker  hai<  eo  exquisildj 
pt^rsoiiified,  as  receiving  the  homage  of  ail  things  in  heiiven  and 
earth;  anil  in  conlorining  to  law',  they  conceive  that’ they  are 
perfonning  an  act  of  virtue.  Nay,  more,  they  are  but  compl^f 
iiig  with  the  maternal  requisition  ot  that  equally  venerable  Al> 
straction  which  the  Fathers  delight  to  represent  as  the  consurt 
of  Deity.  An  orthoilox  Church,  a  heneiicent  Government,  an 
enlightened  aiul  tolerant  bench  of  ecclesiastical  riders,  unite  to 
render  tliis  obedience  a  willing  act.  W  hat  is  so  easry  as  to  yield 
assent  to  that  which  wc  have  grown  up  in  the  habit  ot  approving, 
or  of  thinking  that  we  approve  ^  Or,  if  there  be  some  things 
that  appear  indistinctly  objectionable,  tliey  are  regardetl  not  as 
faults,  hut  as  accidental  imperfections,  inevitably  attaching  to  ail 
sublunary  institutions. 

*  'Flu*  case  of  young  men,  wiieii  first  called  to  lake  the  oatlis,'  re 
marks  Mr.  Ilnrii,  M*s  jiarticnlarly  atfecting.  Tlu*y  tread  fearlessly  iu 
the  steps  of  tliose  whose  names  they  have  heanl  mentitmed  with  ho-, 
iionr,  and  find  iio  dithenlty  in  doing  as  their  fathers  had  done  hefofy 
them.  Or  it  is  taken  for  granted,  that  what  is  established  hy  l:nv,  is 
right  ;  ami  that  it  would  1m‘  nnlH'i'oming  tlieir  age  and  station  to  re¬ 
fuse  submission,  or  even  to  hesitate  in  that  matter.  Thus,  they  in> 
often  taken  l»y  surprise,  and  requisitions,  invedving  tremendous  roiiso«> 
quenct's,  meet  them  i»lf  their  guard,  through  the  culpable  neglect  of 
IHirents  and  tutors,  it  appi'ars  to  me,  that  there  is  something  in  tliose 
compliances,  which  iiuinhers  cannot  look  hack  upon  with  satisfaetiuii 

pp.  1 10,  1 17* 

Now  lot  it  he  considered,  in  what  very  opposite  circumstancei» 
the  Nonconformists  were  placed.  The  oatlis  they  were  requirctl, 
to  take,  formed  no  part  of  the  original  compact  into  wliich  they 
liad  entered,  or  of  the  constitution  of  that  Church  in  wliich  they^ 
ministered.  Those  by  whom  they  were  imposed,  tlicy  coidd 
not  but  regard  as  at  once  their  cruel  enemies,  and  the  enemicji 
of  the  true  interests  of  the  Church  and  religion.  The  examples 
to  which  they  must  have  looked  for  guidance,  were  all  in  favour 
of  resisting  the  imposition.  Thus,  wc  find  Philip  Henry  re¬ 
marking  in  Ids  Diary  •,  that  at  four  several  times,  and  upon  four, 
several  occasions,  ministers  of  the  Church  of  Enghuitl  liad  beeu 
silenced  and  ejected  for  their  nonconformity.  *  1.  In  (Jncen 
‘  Mary's  days,  because  they  would  not  close  with  popery  at  th^ 

‘  return  of  it.  2,  In  (Jueen  Elizabctirs,  King  James's,  and 
‘  King  Charles's  days,  liccause  they  could  not  conform  to  thb^ 
‘hierarchy  and  ceremonies.  lender  the  Long  Parliamenti, 
‘  many  ministers  were  sequestered  and  silenced  for  malignancy 
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.  i  i  --  '<1 

,  It  j  I  iihet*- 
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*  fliiil  not  ctw^imnting.  4.  Many  other?,  after  the  King*?  dealh} 

*  for  not  engaging  to  he  true  to  the  Commonwealth,  an  then 

*  eKtahlislied.*  U  was  no  new  thing,  therefore,  for  that  to  be^ 
made  law,  which  was  not  right;  ami  the  principle  of  obeying 
(iod.  rather  than  man,  had  been  fully  illustrated  aini  exempli¬ 
fied  hv  the  martyrs  and  confessors  whose  faith  and  piety  they 
iiilieritoil.  Where  are  we  to  look  for  the  successors  of  Brad¬ 
ford  and  Ijatiiner,  of  Tindaland  Jewel,  but  among  the  men  who 
were  now  east  out  of  the  Church,— theologians  of  the  same 
school,  confessors  of  the  same  spirit,  in  comparison  with  whom, 
their  iordiy  oppressors  shrink  into  insignificance? 

Our  firm  belief  is,  as  already  intimated,  that  a  large  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  evangelical  clergy  of  the  present  day,  would,  nad‘ 
tlicy  l>oon  living  in  those  times,  have  taken  part  with  Baxter/ 
ami  Henry,  ami  Howe,  and  have  endured  with  them  ‘  the  rc- 
‘  proach  of  Christ  ;*  and  that,  under  circumstances  parallel  to 
theirs,  they  would  have  courage  to  act  in  the  same  way  now. 
We  siiy  this  without  any  sinister  intention,  meaning,  in  fact,  to 
do  them  honour.  But  we  arc  not  sure  that  thev  are  entitled  to 
the  compliment  exclusively.  Among  the  clergy  generally,  we 
arc  inclined  to  think,  there  exists  quite  as  little  disposition  to 
how  to  ecclesiastical  authority,  when  it  fairly  crosses,  we  will 
not  say  their  conscience,  but  their  sense  of  right  or  liking,  as  in 
iho  days  of  Cliarlcs  the  Second.  The  Thirty-nine  Articles  are 
snhseril>ed  to  without  hesitation;  but  the- same  unhesitating  ac-* 
(juiescence  would  not  be  manifested  in  subscribing  to  a  fortieth 
article.  The  good  pleasure  of  Archbishop  Sheldon  and  Lord 
Clarendon  is  submissively  bow’ed  to;  but  that  of  Archbisliop 
I  low  ley  and  Lord  Lyndburst,  if  exerted  in  a  similar  manner, 
would  not  be  regarded  with  equal  veneration.  There  is  far 
from  being  any  readiness  in  the  clergy  of  our  own  times,  to  de¬ 
fer  very  much  to  episcopal  authority.  On  the  contrary,  in¬ 
stances  of  open  insubordination  have  come  to  our  knowledge, 
which  the  power  of  the  bishop  has  proved  inadequate  to  deal 
with.  It  has  occurred  to  us,  also,  to  hear  the  bishops  spoken 
of  hy  clergymen  of  the  Established  Church  witli  a  freedom, 
to  say  the  least,  which  would  have  been  set  down,  in  a  dis¬ 
senter,  to  a  hatred  of  episcopacy. 

It  is  admitted,  we  believe,  on  all  hands,  that  the  episcopal 
order  in  tlie  English  Church,  has  at  no  time  been  composed  of 
prelates  more  estimable  for  Uieir  persomd  character  and  general 
demeanour,  than  at  this  moment.  One  would  imagine,  there- 
lore,  that  tins  would  ho  the  time  at,  which  a  revision  of  the,  Li¬ 
turgy  and  Articles,  and  terms  of  conformity,  could  be  with  tne 
greatest  safety  entrusted  to  the  rulers  of  the  Church.  But  one 
prominent  objection,  constantly  urged  hy  the  more  pious  clergy, 
“gainst  such  revision,’  is  foimded  (ipon*  the  distrust  they  enter- 
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lain  of  the  orthodoxy,  piety,  or  dwcretion  of  those  persorta  in  I 
authority  in  the  Church,  who  would  liave  the  determination  of  | 
the  matter.  The  morbid  dread  of  innovation,  and  the  less  in,  , 
definite  fear  of  havin*^  things  altered  for  the  worse,  overpower  I 
the  wisli  for  amendment  or  relief  in  what  is  felt  to  he  objection: 
able.  They  are  aware  that  an  authority  might  be  called  into 
exercise,  to  which  they  could  not  submit;  an  authority  which 
they  venerate  precisely  because  it  is  dormant.  They  conform 
to  the  Church  as  it  was  settled  about  two  hundred  years  ago, 
professedly  because  they  a])prove  of  all  that  was  then  ordained. 
Hut,  if  new  articles  or  terms  of  conformity  were  now  to  be  in*, 
posed,  of  which  they  r/i.vapj)roved,  would  an  act  of  parliament 
ensure  their  peaceful  and  submissive  ac(juiescence  ?  We  think 
not.  ‘  ‘  ’ 

Now  surely  a  man  gives  no  proof  of  his  submission  to  autho-' 
rity,  by  complying  witli  its  requisitions  when  they  fall  in  with 
his  own  predilections  and  opinions.  If  1  think  that  all  which 
the  Church  teaches  and  ordains,  is  scriptural  and  right,  my 
conformity  is  but  acting  according  to  my  own  jirivate  judgement 
and  inclination,  'fhe  touchstone  is,  when  this  same  authority 
I'Cfiuires  me  to  conform  to  wliat  1  deem  unscriptural  and  wrong. 
The  conformist  and  the  nonconformist  may,  while  entertaining 
opposite  view  s  of  what  the  Church  retjuires,  he  acting  upon  the 
same  principles ;  the  authority  of  the  Cdnirch  being,  in  fact, 
tleferred  to  by  neither.  'I'lie  merit  of  conformity  must  lie  in  the 
surrender  of  private  jiulgement  at  the  bidding  of  ecclesiastical 
authority.  Hut  those  who  are  entirely  satisfied  with  every 
thing  to  which  they  suhserihe  and  conform,  are  to  be  congratu¬ 
lated  for  their  good  fortune,  rather  than  commended  for  their 
ohedience, 

t 

‘  If/  says  Mr.  Hum,  ‘  w'c  should  suppose  that  the  devisers  of  these 
terms  (of  c<uiforiuity)  were  upriglit  ineii,  we  must  also  infer,  that  they 
considertnl  the  bo<»k  of  common  pniyer  to  he  w  ithout  fault.  And  there 
may  Im»  |H»rsoii8  now',  w’ho  entertain  the  same  sentiments  resj»ccting  it, 
ami  W‘hi»  iHMisider  the  whole  to  he  in  ]><Tfect  agreement  with  the  Holy 
.Scriptur«*s  ....  Kor  certainly,  that  Inxik  to  which  ministers  of  Chriiit' 
|»rrtmise  to  conform,  and  also  declare  that  they  give  their  unfeigned 
assent  and  const»nt  to  all  ami  every  thing  in  it,  ought  not  to  have  any 
thing  tliat  is  wrong.’  p.  12. 


On  the  other  hand,  ‘  it  has  been  usn;d/  our  Author  subse¬ 
quently  remarks,  ‘  with  considerate  and  sensible  men,  in  apofo- 
‘  giving  for  defects  in  the  Liturgy,  to  remind  us,  that  we  are  net 
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'  The  truth  of  thi.s  i»hsen*atioii,’  proceeds  Mr.  IL,  *  is  readily  granud* 


to  look  for  perfection  in  works  that  are  merely  human  and 
uninspired,  hut  should  expect  to  meet  with  traces  of  human 
infirmity.’ 
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,  imt  it  Kirins  a  ftud  unaoawerubk  argtimcnt  ilie  .tormi  of 

muiitavrialiXMirurinity.  Fur,  if  there  really  bo  defects  iii  the  book  u( 
ctsuiuou  pniyer,  why  should  the  niiiiistcrs  of  truth  be  compelled  to 
sjHjak  of  it  as  if  it  had  none  ?  The  devisers  of  these  terms  have  made 
no  ;iIlo\viuice  for  human  infirmity,  nor  manifestcil  the  least  comma- 
sionate  ri'gard  for  the  coiu^ienees  of  others,  but  have  framed  their 
varuais  exactions  with  a  forethought  that  j)oints  every  way,  and  with 
a  rigour  so  extreme  as  to  leave  no  room  for  evasion,  either  on  this  or 
any  other  ground  whatever/  pp.  93,  94. 

Wiiat  tliose  defects  are,  upon  which  ?«[r.  Hum  insists  as  most 
lovully  calling  for  aineiulmcnt,  it  is  not  necessary  for  us  to  enu* 
Iterate.  We  prefer  that  those  of  our  readers  w  ho  wisli  to  know 
tbu  nature  and  extent  of  our  Autlior's  objections,  should  learn 
them  from  i/is  own  language.  Some  of  them,  when  urged  by 
Dissenters,  liave  been  thought  frivolous  or  captious.  And  in 
the  dispute  respecting  these  specihe  points,  the  real  nature  of 
the  terms  of  ministerial  conformity  have  been  lost  sight  of.  This 
is  another  reason,  we  think,  why  secessions  from  the  Church 
liave  not  more  frequently  occurred.  The  subject  of  decision 
has  biH.Mi  so  broken  up  into  parts,  and  frittered  down  to  a  mut¬ 
ter  of  verbal  criticism,  that  it  has  been  impossible  to  sec  the  w'ay 
dear  to  the  main  and  original  (piestion.  It  shoidd  be  rccol- 
itcted,  that  the  objections  felt  by  the  Nonconformists  against 
the  Liturgy,  were  by  no  means  the  considerations  which  weiglicd 
vsith  them  most  imperatively.  The  necessity  of  submitting  to 
a*-orcliiuuion,  it  lias  already  been  remarked,  was  what  chiefly 
cUtermined  IMiilip  Henry;  and  in  this  he  was  not  singular.  He 
was  iUnhulisjial  about  many  other  things  which  he  was  called 
upon  to  assent  to  and  approve;  hut,  *  loatli  to  go  off  his  station,' 
lie  in  doubt  wbat  to  do,  till  tins  insuperable  diiliculty  pri>> 
‘united  itseil’  in  all  its  force ;  and  be  ‘  ibonght  it  a  mercy,  since  it 
‘  imi^t  be  so,  that  the  ease  of  nonconformity  was  made  so  clear 
‘  as  it  was,  aluindantly  to  satisfy  liim  in  his  silence  and  siifl'er- 
‘  iiigs.’*  This  great  stumbling-block  does  not,  of  course,  lie  in 
the  way  of  lliose  who  have  been  ordained  by  a  bisiiop.  ^  et, 
without  some  definite  objection,  so  strong  and  insuperabk*.  as 
to  become  a  turning  polut^  iIk^  minor  causes  of  uneasiness,  how 
numerous  soever,  are  not  likely  to  prevail  by  their  aggregate 
force. 


i  '  ■r'i  1  ^ 

*  *  ()jic  thing  w  hich  he  comforted  himself  with  in  his  non>coufornutyi 
WS4,  tlkat  as  to  matters  4>f  douhijul  dUputation  touching  church  govern- 
atom,  oereiiumies,  and  the  like,  he  was  unstrorn,  either  on  one  side  gr 
and  so  waa  fnsi;  from  those  suares  uu4  bamlK  in  wh|ch  ^ 
many  find  themselves  tied  up  from  what  they  would  do,  and  entaii||led, 
that  they  knew  not  what  to  do.  He  was  one  of  those  that  Jearta  an 
Life  of  V*  Henry,  by  Wiiimnis,  p.  100,  .  i  « ,  a  ' 


Hums  fieasons  for  S<‘ression. 
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\Vc  confess  tli.it  we  ilo  not  see  how  any  clerijyinen  cali 
consistently  petition  for  a  revision  of*  the  Litiiriry,  or  for  an? 
alteration  in  the  formularies  or  canons  to  which  their  implicit 
approbation  is  unhappily  pledged.  Nor  could  we,  under  ex¬ 
isting  circumstances,  anticipate  any  satisfactory  result  from  such 
revision.  After  endless  wrancrlinjT  and  ])arty  contention,  the 
whole  business  would  probably  terminate  in  some  compromise 
and  a  few  insignificant  alterations,  that  would  afford  no  substan-  J 
tial  relief,  l^et  ns  see  what  Mr.  lliland  wishes  to  have  altered. 

In  the  first  place,  he  is  ‘  confounded,’  tliat  any  lessons  from  the 
Apocrypha  should  he  retained  in  the  Calendar,  and  that  *  such 
‘  impure  trash  as,  for  example,  the  sixth  and  seventh  chapters 
‘  of  'Tohit,  should  be  tolerated  in  any  branch  of  the  (diristian 
‘  Church.’  lie  does  not  seem  to  be  aware,  that  l>el  and  the 
Dragon  was  first  inserted  by  the  Bishops  in  tlie  last  revision,  in 
<lirect  opposition  to  the  Presbyterians.  We  should  really  hope, 
however,  that  the  Apocryphal  lessons  would  now  he  c[iven  up, 
and,  possibly,  the  first  three  cliapters  of  the  Apocalypse  he 
admitted  in  their  ]dace.  Mr.  Uiland  next  attacks  the  three 
i ’reeds;  the  Apostles’  Creed,  because  its  title  is  spurious,  and 
ils  contents,  ‘  an  indefinite,  deficient,  and  ill-assorted  compendof 
‘the  dospel’;  the  Nicene,  because  it  ecpiaily  ‘  separates  the 
‘  forgiveness  of  sins  from  the  only  source  of  ])ardon’;  and  the 
Athanasian,  because  it  is  ‘  a  dry,  abstract,  unajiplied  series  of 
‘  positions  about  the  'rrinity  — and  he  thinks  it  ‘  higli  time  that 
‘  somethin';  should  ho  done  to  close  for  ever  this  hitherto  inex- 
‘  haiistible  source  4)f  evil  to  the  Church  of  Christ.’  Proceeding 
to  examine  the  Lilurgy,  he  remarks,  that  a  ‘  most  oppressive 
‘  weight  of  objection  might  he  effectnally  and  easily  removed  by 
‘  compliance  with  three  principles  of  reform.’ 

‘  In  the  first  place,  let  the  ritual  be  cleansed  from  every  expression 
4*veu  tending  to  irritate  anotlier  party  ;  from  jHTsonalities  of  whatever 
tliineusions.  Dn  this  point,  the  services  for  the  fifth  4)f  Xcvember, 
thirtieth  of  .Tanuary,  and  twenty-ninth  4>f  May,  furnish  revtdting  ex¬ 
amples.  anti  such  iis  need  not  Ih'  parlicularir.ed.  They  are  an  illegitimate 
scion  of  the  Liturgy,  ami  have  bmg  since  lapsed  int(»  desuetude;  or, 
if  UM'd,  have  Ihvu  read  l)v  all  men  of  reflection  with  feelings  of  dil^ 
gust,  grief,  and  shame. 

*  Dn  this  suhject,  and  on  a  collateral  cause  of  humiliation,  I  cor¬ 
dially  ctuicnr  in  the  following  remarks: — “  When,  at  the  Hestoration, 
the  two  forms  of  public  devotion  for  the  innrtvrdoin  of  C'harles  the 
First,  and  for  the  return  of  the  St»et»nd  Charles,  were  drawn  up  bf 
the  then  Inenirchy,  a  truly  humiliating  tlifference  was  discernible 
twt'on  the  ancient  Liturg)-,  as  genenilly  compiled  by  the  lleforin«il» 
and  these  two  apjK'ndages.  When  the  Jews  saw  the  M'cond  templit 
they  wept  ! 

*  “  The  otfic4*s  in  question  w'ere,  in  fact,  drawn  up  by  Sancroft;  • 
prebite  whost*  character  these  |a‘rforniances  ttmeh  us  to  app^ecii•^ 
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For  time,  his  prfnluctions  were  laid  aside  ns  impntpoT  ;  nnd  other 
ronns.  otnstnicted  with  sobriety  and  nuKleration,  projwsed  to  l)e  adopt- 
rd.  Hut  on  K;incroft's  sncoossion  to  the  primacy,  he  revived  the  cner^ 
ot  Es[ort  l^rx  mrux,  and  contrived  to  intnnlnce  his  own  performnneet 
uiiiier  the  royal  authority.  'I'hey  were  accordingly  inserted  in  the 
Praver-lMM>k,  as  we  now  tind  them. 

•  ••  After  the  Savoy  I’onfercnce,  as  iiurnet  relates,  *  a  collect  was  also 
ilrawn  up  tor  the  Parliament,  in  which  a  new  c]>ithet  was  added  to  the 
king’s  tith*,  that  gave  great  otrence,  and  •►ccasioned  much  indecent  niil- 
lerv:  he  was  styled  onr  itioxf  rrlitiiotts  kin^.  It  was  m»t  (»asy  to  give 
a  projx'r  sense  to  this,  and  to  make  it  go  well  down  ;  siiici',  whatever 
the  «i«;iiitication  of  reli^nvx  might  Ik*  in  the  Latin  word,  as  im|K)rting 
the  sacred  ness  of  the  king's  person,  yet,  in  the  English  language,  it 
Iwire  a  signitic'ation  that  was  in  no  way  ap])Iicable  to  the  king.  And 
those  who  to<»k  great  liberties  with  him,  liave  often  asked  him,  What 
must  all  his  ]>eople  think,  when  they  heard  him  pniyed  for  as  their 
most  religious  king  ?  ' 

‘  “  Would  (’rainner,  and  I^idley,  and  Jewell,  all  high  prerogative 
men,  as  is  evident  from  the  Homilies  on  Heladlion,  have  cr«*oted  a 
wurltl  of  causeless  mislike  and  irritation  for  the  sake  of  a  single  epi- 
tliet ;  which  even  the  giMal  sensi?  and  easy  nature  of  Oharles  the  Sc- 
would  first  have  hmghed  at,  and  tlien  have  discarded  fn»m  the 
Liturgy  ? 

*  “  fhit  wliile  tin*  religions  sensibility  of  that  monarch’s  prelates 
was  sutficientlv  stagnant,  tliey  were  wide  awake,  and  all  in  motion, 
when  the  de!»at(*s  of  the  times  touched  the  pren»gative.  Their  error 
\nu»  so  far  excusable,  as  Iwing,  in  the  usual  (*onrse  of  human  things, 
ilie  etfervest'ence  of  minds  fresh  with  the  f»‘elingR  of  injury,  and  in- 
toxicaUai  with  a  recent  and  finished  victorv.*"  p.  17^ — 

The  other  principles  of  reform  specified  by  Mr.  Kiland,  are, 
that  *  the  doctrinal  system  of  the  ritual  should  he  symmetrized/ 
and  tluit  all  religious  compliments  should  he  entirely  rescinded. 
He  then  goes  on  to  urge  *  the  necessity  of  severing  from  our 

*  folio  Prayer  hook,  that  amhiguous  body  of  ecclesiastical  law, 

‘  drawn  up,  under  the  name  of  Canons,  at  the  end  of  the 
‘  seventeenth  century,  and  which  furnishes  an  unhappy  exam- 
‘  pie  of  the  accuracy  with  w  hich  the  Anglican  Protestants  of 

*  that  day  copied  the  style  and  spirit — the  si  quls  dijccrtt  and 
‘  anatheina  sU — of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,*  Lastly,  he 
examines  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  striatlm^  from  which  he  would 
reject  the  third,  the  eighth,  the  sixtcenlli,  the  twentieth,  the 
twenty- second,  the  thirty-sixth,  and  the  thirty-eighth,  as  wholly 
^uperdiious  or  objectionable.  The  sixth,  he  would  place  first; 
iind  for  the  first,  second,  and  fifth,  he  would  substitute  such 
clauses  of  the  Creeds  as  exclusively  illustrate  the  doctrines  of 
the  'IVinitv. 

‘  Wiuit  do  we  g:iin  by  the  party  spirit  of  the  Preface  to  the  Liturgy ; 
the  ill  >riecti<»ii  of  Proper  Letmoiu,  Kpistles,  and  Goapelu;  the  retea- 
IV,  N.S. 
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turn  of  l«*m‘ntlarv  nainos  ami  ullusioiiM  in  the  I’ulemlar  ;  the  lectioti  of 
th»*  A|MK*ry|»lui,  ami  tho  oiniHsittii  of  the  A|>ocnlypKe  ;  the  mention  irf 
feasts  ami  fa»*ts  never  oh^Tvial  ;  liie  rei^etitions  of  the  Pater  iioster, 
Kvrie  eleiMin,  ami  (Jloria  I’atri  ;  ihe  wearisome  lenjjth  of  the 
vicea ;  the  retlumlunce  ami  assumptions  in  the  state  prayers  ;  the  utv. 
>atisfactoriness  of  the  three  ('reetls  ;  the  ilispiitahle  character  of  the 
lluptismal  ami  llurial  otlices  ;  the  incompleteness,  ami  duhioiis  con. 
struction,  of  the  I’atechism,  ami  tif  the  Order  of  Conti nnation  ;  the 
iiiapplioihle  nature,  and  ahsolutioii,  ot  the  Visitation  of  the  Sick  ;  tW 
iin{K‘rfectiou  of  the  ('«immination  Si*rvice  ;  the  discordance  lietweei 
the  |•^lyer-lHM»k  and  Hihle  translations  of  the  Psjilms  ;  the  contiimr. 
lions  and  otfeiisive  laii^na^e  of  the  state  service's  ;  and,  added  to  ail 
thesi*  sttnrces  of  weakness,  similar  cause's  of  inethe’iency  in  the  Articln 
uml  Homilies  r 

‘  The  universiil  hadiiiL;  of  se‘lf-pre*servation  miirht  elictate  the  necfs* 
sitv  <»f  ^^*viewin^  the'se  many  points  e>f  inseenritv;  as  a  measure,  at 
least,  of  prndenev,  ami  of  prosjavtive  atl vantage*.  I  weailil  re'|H'at  a 
posit i<»n  ulreMulv  advanceel, — that  no  Hef(»rnu*el  church  has  a  moral 
rioht  to  insist  n|M*n  terms  of  communion  not  re'cot^nize'el  hv  the  opnf. 
ral  asM'iit  e>f  Pn»te*stants  nnite'el  in  the  fnnelamentals  of  Christiaiiitv. 
It  is  a  elisrnptiem  e>f  the  coinimm  l>e»nels  of  the  church  e»f  (  hrist.* 

pp.  210. 

'I'liese'  propeisals  aiiel  sii^geslieuis,  it  will  ho  se*en,  go  far  heyonel 
all  that  the  Seincoiiforiiiists  thought  e)f  eleinaneling.  And  does 
Mr.  llilanel  elroain  that  they  >vill  he  favenirahly  entertained  by 
the  majority  e>f  the  clergy,  e>r  that  there  is  the  slightest  chance 
of  their  being  acceded  to'  It  seems  to  ns,  that  he  has  begun 
a!  the  wrong  end.  A  shorter,  jierhaps  a  more  elective,  at  all 
events  a  more  ileeorous  way  of  obtaining  the  desired  relief,  on 
the  part  of  clergymen  pledged  and  sworn  to  implicit  consent 
and  approbation,  -would  he,  to  seek  for  the  repeal  of  the  cruel, 
umiece.ssary,  ami  imiighteous  oath  by  which  they  arc  ensnared 
and  hampered.  1111  this  is  rescinded,  with  what  decency  could 
any  alteration  he  matle  i  Or,  if  made,  with  w  hat  decency  could 
it  he  imperatively  imposed  on  those  who  were  pledged  to  the 
unaltered  formularies  ^  NN  e  term  it  a  cruel  oath,  for  its  framcn 
were  actuated  by  vindictive  cruelty,  and  it  was  intended  to 
o|H'ratc  as  an  instrument  of  persecution  ; — unnecessary,  for  the 
circumstances  w  Inch  ailorded  a  state  jilca  for  tlie  enactment,  no 
longer  exist, — the  I'roshyterian  })arty  has  long  been  extinct,— 
and  Dr.  Palcy  has  taught  the  clergy  how  to  regard  it  as  a  mere 
matter  of  form,  which  has  well  nigh  lost  its  meaning; — un- 
|•igh^e^^u^,  hoc.iii.se  it  retjuiros  what  no  hmly  of  men  have  a  right 
U)  ex.iol  from  the  mlnisleis  of  Christ.  Upon  liiis  point,  we  must 
he  allowid  to  ciu*  a  lew  paragraphs  from  Mr.  Hum’s  volume. 

*  'rhe  suhjivt  of  inquiry  hero  is,  whether  any  olHcers  or  rulers  in 
the  ('hristiaii  ehureh  have  authfirity  from  C’hrist  to  impose  on  all  mi¬ 
nisters  nml  congregations  an  exclusive  f[»rm  of  praver ;  to  demand  of 
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ill  who  ill  s:uTi‘(l  tliiiiirs.  u  tUn'liirtiliofi,  that  they  will  mv  the 

form,  and  no  othor  ;  nml  to  onforco  tho  line  it  undor  tho 
^♦•vprt'st  ]M‘n5ilti«'s  in  tho  power  of  the  chnroh  to  inflict  ;  and  whether 
>nrh  a  nuimeii  can  U'  defended  f>y  any  solid  ur^ninentH,  l»y  the  prats 
lice  of  the  primitive  times,  and  above  all,  hy  any  thinj;  taught  by 
Ohrist  and  his  apostles?  It  is  also  of  «;reat  imptirtance  to  inquire, 
whether  the  ministers  of  the  !s;f»spel  may  lawfully,  and  witlnait  otfend- 
inir  their  Master  in  heaven,  acknowlediji*  such  a  |Mm'er  in  any  of  their 
hrethren,  and  hind  themselves,  so  far  as  the  prayer-hook  extends,  to 
an  ann*served  ami  implicit  snhjection  ?  '  pj).  loo,  (». 

•  l^*t  us  suppose  for  arifumrnt's  xnlcr,  that  the  liturjjy  is  with- 
(Hit  fault,  ami  in  all  points  unexceptionahle,  such  as  ^mhI  men 
would  wish  it  to  he.  ('an  any  reason  1m*  assiirned  why  it  should  not  in 
this  case  Im*  established  on  the  exclusive  ])lan  ?  W*s  ;  sevend  of  the  main 
nhiections  C(»ntinue  in  full  force.  W’hat  scriptural  authority  is  there 
fir  a  discipline  of  this  nature?  Why  must  all  other  jirayers  equally 
pro|>er  ami  scriptural  1m*  set  asiile  and  withheld  from  the  ehnreh  ?  In 
it  not  presumption  in  men,  to  fix  their  l»onndaries  where  (hnl,  for  wise 
md  gracious  ])urposes,  has  !(*ft  His  people  at  HlM*rty,  and  grants  tliem 
»*nlari»eim*nt  ?  W’hv  are  no  cases  to  be  hron^lit  lM*fore  the  liord  in 
praviT,  hut  those  pn‘scrihed  in  the  ruhrie,  ami  winch  vary  not  ;  whereas 
thr  spiritual  wants  of  a  coiioreoatioii  are  liable  to  ]M*rpetual  variation, 
ami  to  Ik*  multiplied  without  emi  ?  ’  pp.  Ilk*!,  I. 

‘  If  aiiv  ph*a<l  for  tin*  use  of  forms,  In'cause  tlM*y  have  m*i*d  of  such 
helps,  and  lH*lieve  thev  can  use  them  with  advaiitaj^e,  I  have  no  con- 
trorersv  with  them.  'Phev  plead  for  the  same  lilierf)'  with  myself ; 
.ind  which  everv  man  has  a  ri^ht  to  claim.  I  have  clearly  a  rijjht  to 
pmytotfOfl  in  that  wav  which  i  lH*Iicvc  most  aoreeahh*  to  lliswill, 
and  most  conducive  to  mv  own  spiritual  well-heino.  Hut  should  any 
ot  my  hrethren  attempt  to  deprive  me  of  tliis  priviiej^,  and  to  com- 
|»vi  me  to  adopt  their  words,  and  no  other,  in  my  prayers,  and,  in  case 
of  my  refusal,  to  inflict  the  severest  punishment  in  their  power;  I  am 
hmml  t4»  protest  at^ainst  such  claims  as  strongly  as  I  am  able,  iH^cause 
thev  arc  founded  in  impiety  and  injustice,  are  anti-scriptural  and  a 
nofation  of  natural  rights.  Whatever  oflice  they  may  hold  in  the 
church,  this  assuredly  iM'longs  not  to  the  duties  of  it.  After  a  close 
invi'stigation  of  tin's  subject,  with  long  and  serious  attention,  the  re- 
^nlt  has  h<*en  a  full  conviction,  without  the  shadow  of  a  don  lit,  that 
(»nd  has  never  (h*legated  such  a  pnver  as  this  to  any  jierson  or  |Mirsona 
whatever  n]ion  earth  ;  and  that  the  usurpation  of  it  involves  an  awful 
re«ponsihilitv  to  Him  in  that  day  when  he  shall /wf/gc  the  world  in 
^fdhtetmxncss  hi/  that  Man  whom  he  hath  ordained.  It  is  a  jiower 
which  was  never  claimed  bv  those  holy  men  who  had  the  first  fruits 
of  the  Spirit,  and  were  the  first  preachers  of  the  gospel ;  but  is, 
luditMl,  irrecnncilalile  with  their  doctrine.  It  is  a  |H)wer  which  exalts 
alnwe  every  |>ower  assumed  and  exercised  hy  the  Son  of  Ood 
Him5M*lf,  in  the  government  of  his  church,  with  resjiect  to  the  prayers 
of  his  people.  And  I  frankly  acknowle<lge,  that  if  the  liturgy  were 
withmit  blemish,  and  nothing  were  required  of  me  in  order  to  iny  ex- 
crcjunij:  my  ministry  in  the  estahlishuient,  except  a  strict  and  never- 
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varviii^  foiittirmii v  t»i  the  •.uith»»rizecl  prayers,  I  ^i}umhl  feel  obliged  Iiy 
inv  prfs4*iit  convictions  to  n;iv  as  lK*fon*,  »ot  ufum  that  romdition. 

*  In  the  excursions  t»l‘  the  iniml  while  eniraijed  hy  tliis  Hnhji'ct,  I 
have  often  iina^intsl  some  Udiever  in  the  a|>osti»lic  ajje  intorminj;  hit 
brethren,  that  a  |H*riml  wouhl  arrive  when  rulers  in  the  church  would 
assume  the  ri^ht  of  prescribin*^  the  very  words  which  all  ininistm 
should  US4*  ill  public  worship,  and  enforce  the  obs«*rvance  of  them  hr 
compulsorv  laws;  that  they  would  exact  promises  of  implicit  com. 
])liance,  ami  obli|ie  them  to  s|H*ak  of  the  prescrilK*d  jiniyers  in  tenm 
which  implied  their  ]K‘rfection  ;  that  means  would  Ik*  employed  to  con- 
tiniie  the  s;iine  wtirds  in  pidilic  prayer  from  ajje  to  aj^e,  and  to  render 
them  |HTpetual  ;  and  that  no  minister,  Imwever  wise  or  ludy,  would 
be  allowed  to  speak  to  the  people  from  a  sinirle  ])ulpit  under  their 
jurisdiction,  unless  he  sliouhl  first  com])ly  with  their  requisitions.  1 
have  likewise  endeavtnireil  to  form  some  conception  of  the  snrpnV, 
astonishment,  and  pain  which  such  a  prediction  would  have  excited, 
and  al.s4»  the  dilhcultv  of  believiiii:  that  the  events  would  ever  takr 
place.  Hut  it  mav  be  observed,  that  corru])t  innovations  cree])  into 
practice  i^ratlually  ;  ami  that  after  they  have  U'come  habitual,  am! 
piiiu'd  a  ptTinanent  ftMitin;;,  we  cease  to  wonder  at  them.’ 

pp.  174-170. 

‘  Whenever  I  ijive  att(*ntimi  to  the  subject,  mv  conviction  isstren^th- 
rned,  that  the  w onl  «»f  (mkI  is  deprived  of  that  honour  which  He  claina 
for  it.  that  its  free  course  is  inqu'ded,  and  that  the  design  for  which 
He  pive  it,  is.  in  a  measure,  frustrateil  bv  various  letjislativo  en¬ 
actments.  It  is  true,  that  the  clergy  receive  a  charge  to  pn*nch  thf 
wortl,  that  portions  of  it  are  read,  and  honouralile  im*iition  made  of  it 
in  t!ie  public  scrvici’s.  and  that  the  Hth  article*  eleclarcs,  tliat  “  Hoh 
Scripture  ciuitaincth  all  thin;;s  m*cessarv  to  sidvatioii  ;  so  that  whatn- 
«  ver  is  not  read  therein,  m*r  mav  be*  proveal  thereby,  i.s  imt  to  lie  re- 
quire-el  e»f  any  man,  that  it  sheiulel  bo  believeel,  \c.”  This  witness  i> 
true;  ami  it  woulel  be*  well  few  mv  ceinntrv,  if  her  laws  rc(piire*d  no¬ 
thing  inomsiNtent  with  it.  Hut,  Ik*  it  remembered,  that  there  is  (if  I 
may  use  a  tionre)  am>ther  little  besik,  containing  eleclarations,  premiiso. 
sub.scriptions,  emths,  i\:c.  which  every  cleroynian  is  oblij;eil  to  swallow. 
U-fore  he  is  permitteel  te»  ti*;ich  euit  e»f  the  Bible,  in  the  churches  eif  tkf 
e'stablishment.  'I'he*  aveiwctl  elesi^n  e»f  it  is  te»  pre-e-npioe  him  in  favont 
ol  amither  larj^e-r  bemk,  ceanprisin^  liturgical  services  ami  forms  of 
votiem,  all  eet  which,  excepting  the  selections  fnan  scripture,  are  it 
human  c«>m|Hisitiein  ;  ami  it  appears  te»  me,  that  this  latter  lMK»k,  tindr^ 
the  .sanctiem  of  human  autlmritv,  deH*s  therefewe  take  preet*dence  «* 
the  Bible  itself.  Here  the  limits  of  hi.s  faith  are  drawn;  Jiiul  here 
his  spiritual  re.sr'archcs  are  circum.scrilred.  And  if  we  include  the  «*- 
fritinrd  assent  and  consent  to  alt  and  every  thint;  in  the  book,  his  mio** 
is  si»  entin'U  ])re|H)sscssed  as  to  ilisidile  him  from  receiving  the  Bibk 
in  its  full  authority  and  appropriate  influence.  To  me  it  is  evident 
that  a  clergyman,  who  iimh-rstands  and  acts  consistently  w’ith  his 
eri^ttp’inents.  w  ill  not  feel  at  lilK*rty  to  make  the  scripture  his  onlt 
rule  ;  thasc  enoa^ement.s  bein^  an  effectual  bar  to  all  new  discoveri^* 
in  the  oracles  of  (mhI,  .ami  .a  check  on  hi.s  attempts  to  make  furtbft 
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pn<rej48  iii  iliviiu*  kiiowltHljjf  ;  and  Ihhmujm*  us  s<nui  us  hr  shflil  Irarn 
unv  tiling  from  tli«»m  tliut  varies  in  the  least  from  any  jiart  of  the  enm- 
inon  pniver-lMHik,  he  has  an  inward  testimony  that  lie  breaks  the  con¬ 
ditions  on  wliich  he  is  authorized  to  teach,  and  forfeits  his  ri^ht  to  con¬ 
tinue  in  his  present  situation.  Hence  he  is  discouraged  in  the  study  of 
the  holy  scrintures,  manacled  in  his  exertions  to  Im»  useful,  and  wretched 
in  his  mind.  He  has  indiHMl  been  accessary  to  his  own  wretched- 
II, 'VH,  ami  may  he  charged  with  rashness  and  indiscretion.  Ihit  it  is 
also  true,  that  he  has  Imhmi  tempted,  and  that  requisitions  have  lioen 
made  of  him,  that  are  s<»vere,  unnecessary,  and  iiulefeiisilile.’ 

pp.  21.5 — 217. 

rp‘Hi  these  impressive  statements,  the  language  of  experience 
mill  fervent  piety,  we  offer  no  comment.  ’1  he  point  to  which 
mil  remarks  and  citations  arc  designed  to  lead,  is  this ;  that 
nuihing  is  to  he  expected,  nothing  can  he  done  for  the  relief  of 
(he  conscientious,  or  the  reformation  of  the  Church,  till  this  op- 
pressive  test-act  ecclesiastical  is  repealed,  which  hinils  up  the 
rulers  of  (he  (  hurch  ecpially  with  its  humblest  ministers.  If  the 
(  ’hiireh  he  perfect,  the  terms  of  admission  are  not  the  less  un- 
jiistifiahle  on  principle;  and  the  history  of  their  enactment  af- 
tiirds,  as  Mr.  I  lurn  justly  remarks,  ‘an  affecting  instance  of 
‘  human  depravity  in  persons  consecrated  to  so  sacnul  an  ollice.’ 
Let  this  preliminary  obstacle  lie  removed,  and  then  every  de¬ 
sirable  amendment  might  peaceably,  and  with  comparatively 
little  dilllculty,  he  effected  by  the  gradual  operation  of  un¬ 
shackled  good  sense  and  pious  feeling,  'fill  this  he  done,  all 
discussions  will  tend  only  to  inflame  and  irritate.  To  this  one 
object,  tiien,  let  all  the  ministers  of  the  Ivstahlishmcnt  who  fear 
an  oath,  direct  (heir  united  efforts;  the  obtaining  of  the  legis¬ 
lative  repeal  of  the  tests  and  oaths,  which  never  yet  kept  a 
wicked  man  out  of  tin?  Church,  and  which  the  spirit  of  the  age 
and  the  spirit  of  (’hrislianity  alike  condemn  as  mere  snares  and 
fetters  of  the  conscience.  If  they  viewed  the  subject  in  what 
we  cannot  hut  deem  its  true  light,  they  would  see  that  tliis  is  the 
only  proper  course  to  be  taken ;  that,  as  they  value  their  own 
peace  of  mind  or  moral  freedom,  the  interests  of  religion,  or  the 
true  honour  and  stability  of  their  Cliurch,  they  are  hound  to 
make  every  efibrt  to  obtain  lliis  Proteniant  emanci^jution.  And 
were  they  so  to  do,  we  cannot  doubt  of  their  eventual  success. 

*  But  would  the  Dissenters  he  satisfied  V  For  them,  as  a  body, 
certainly  not  a  boily  actuated  by  one  spirit,)  we  have  no  autbn- 
tity  to  answer  ;  but  we  venture  to  say,  that  they  would  not  be 
satisfied.  Moreover,  we  will  make  Ivild  to  express  our  opinion, 
(hat  they  ought,  in  this  matter,  to  he  put  out  of  sight  alto- 
kclhcr.  Speaking  for  them,  we  should  say  :  ‘‘VV’e  have  been 
‘  rclicxeil,  and  we  air  grateful  for  that  rclirf ;  but  we  cannot, 
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tinder  any  circumstances,  promise  conformity.  VV"e  have  certain 
views  and  opinions  about  the  election  of  pastors,  the  valiility  of 
Presbyterian  ordination,  the  right  to  teach  iiKlependently  of 
State  appointment,  the  constitution  of  cliurclies,  the  alliance  of 
Church  and  State,  and  other  matters,  which  would  effectually 
jweclude  tlint  entire  coalescence  and  amalcjaiuation  which  somf 
might  hope  for,  and  others  deprecate,  as  the  probable  result  of 
a  Church  reform.  If  we  desire  that  reform,  it  is  assuredly  not 
for  our  own  sakes.  We  should  lose  by  it,  at  least  a  fertile 
topic  of  invective,  which  no  controvertist  is  willing  to  part 
with ;  and  our  nonconformity  would  only  be  rendered  ap|)a- 
rently  the  less  reasonable.*  J 

We  are  not,  indeed,  ignorant,  that  there  is  a  class  of  Di». 
senters,  with  whom  our  own  consistency  and  integrity  will  be 
placed  in  jeopardy  by  our  advocating  any  measure  of  Church  Re¬ 
form.  They  cannot  conceive,  good  men!  how  a  Dissenter  can, 
from  any  good  motives,  wish  the  Establishment  to  be  a  whit 
purer  than  it  is ;  and  to  desire  an  alteration  in  the  terms  of  con¬ 
formity,  must  of  necessity  indicate,  with  them,  secret  treason 
against  the  sacred  cause  of  Dissent.  Alas!  for  that  cause 
wmich  would  he  endangered  by  the  removal  of  abuses  an*!  eviU 
which  its  votaries  affect  to  lament !  Alas  !  for  those  whose  self- 
complacency  rests  upon  the  inconsistencies  of  their  neighbours! 
We  should  indeed  begin  to  suspect  the  character  of  our  own 
principles,  nay,  we  would  renounce  them,  could  they  he  fairly 
shewn  to  be  chargeable  with  any  such  consequence.  Our  at¬ 
tachment  to  those  principles  ought  not,  however,  to  Ikj  called  in 
question,  when  we  declare,  that  it  has  never  been  lessened  even 
by  the  deep  mortification  of  holding  them  in  common  with  per¬ 
sons  whose  good  opinion  we  are  by  no  means  anxious  to  enjoy, — 
Dissenters  who  have  much  clearer  views  on  the  subject  of 
church-government,  than  they  have  respecting  the  weightier 
mutters  of  the  law ;  wlio  love  Dissent  for  its  own  sake,  and 
whose  narrow-minded  and  vulgar-minded  zeal  would  convert 
every  religious  difference  into  a  personal  quarrel.  To  do  such 
(Nirties  justice,  however,  their  hark  is  generally  worse  than  their 
bile;  their  feriK’ity  evaporates  in  railing;  and  their  philan¬ 
thropy,  though  a  little  unmannerly,  is  much  wider  than  their 
charity  •. 

•  Although  we  feel  it  to  be  a  little  infra  dig,  to  advert  to  newspaper 
attacks,  we  arc  tempted  to  take  this  opportunity  of  undeceiving  thoie 
of  our  readers  who  have  Ikhmi  led  to  attribute  an  article  in  our  Number 
for  Decendjcr  last  (Acaster’s  Church  in  Danger),  to  the  j)en  of  the 
Author  of  Protestant  Noiiconf»»nnity,  and  to  found  U]K>n  that  mistake, 
personal  imputations  and  reports  of  a  most  romantic  character.  The 
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We  h*ve  left  oursolvcji  no  room  to  notice  Mi*.  Seales  »  little 
volume,  a  slight  glance  at  which  would  shew  the  wide  distance 
lH‘i\ieen  any  principles  of  Church  reform  and  the  *  principles  of 
*  Dissent.*  As  a  work  designed  princi})ally  for  the  meinl>ers  of 
('ongregational  Churches,  it  will  sufficiently  answer  the  purposes 
intended,  of  putting  the  reader  in  possession  of  much  im|M>ri- 
Hiit  historical  information  and  )>olemicul  material.  In  common, 
however,  with  most  works  upon  the  same  subject,  it  is  charge¬ 
able  with  this  deficiency;  that  it  is  more  argumentative  than  prac¬ 
tical,  more  logical  than  persuasive,  more  explicit  in  denouncing 
error,  than  happy  in  illustrating  and  recommending  the  truth. 
Dissent  is  made  to  api>ear,  in  such  discussions,  too  much  of  an 
intangible  negation, — a  string  of  principles  which  form  but  the 
skeleton  of  a  well-clothed  and  vital  system.  Dissent  and  Non¬ 
conformity  are,  indeed,  most  unhappy  names  by  which  to  cha- 
rseterize  any  system  that  has  a  substantial  foundation.  It  is  not 
from  such  works  that  Dissenters  will  learn  their  religious  duties 
to  their  pastors,  their  families,  or  to  the  Church  at  large.  VVe 
do  not  mean  these  remarks  to  apply  to  Mr.  Scales*8  work  in 
particular ;  but,  as  he  refers  his  ‘  juvenile  readers  ’  to  Pierce, 
and  Towgood,  and  Graham  *,  and  other  controversial  works,  we 
must  be  allowed  to  express  our  belief,  that  whatever  satisfaction 
such  works  may  afford  to  Dissenters  by  their  argumentative 
ability,  they  will  be  found  wholly  inefficient  as  the  means  of  ex¬ 
tending  and  recommending  their  opinions,  or  of  retaining  per¬ 
sons  within  their  communion.  They  answered  an  im|)ortanl 
purpose  at  the  time  of  their  publication:  they  are  neither 
adapted  to  the  present  times,  nor  w'ill  the  interests  of  piety  be 
advanced  by  their  circulation. 

article  was  spontaneously  furnished  by  a  w'riter  of  no  mean  celebrity, 
who  is  well  able  to  justify  the  ground  he  has  taken.  The  Editor  must 
be  allowed  to  add,  that  w’hile  he  shrinks  from  no  responsibility  con¬ 
nected  with  the  insertion  of  any  article  that  appears  in  this  Journal, 
he  conceives  that  a  certain  latitude  and  discretion  must  be  allowed  to 
his  several  contributors  in  the  expression  of  their  views,  even  althouj^ 
they  may  not  always  he  in  the  most  perfect  unison  with  his  own.  lie 
has  no  wish  to  disclaim,  however,  an  entire  agreement  with  the  senti¬ 
ments  avowed  in  the  article  in  ^estion. 

•  Mr.  Cinder’s  w'ork  on  “  Protestant  Nonconformity  avowedly 
written  with  the  ambitious  hope  of  superseding  these  works,  and  of 
redeeming  the  subject  ‘  from  the  disadvantages  of  controversy  *,  ought 
not  to  have  been  classed  with  them. 
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Art.  IV^.  1.  The  Dominie  s  Legact^.  Bv  the  Author  of  the  *  Tin 
Bectariuii  *.  vuls.  »ui.  8vo.  pp.  8^5.  Price  24ji.  London. 
1830. 

2.  The  Game  of  Life,  By  Leitch  Ritchie.  2  vols.  sm.  8vo.  pp. 
52>h  Ixindon.  ‘1830. 

3.  Fiiz  of  Fitzford;  a  I^'gend  of  Devon.  By  Mrs.  Bray.  3  voU. 
sm.  8vo.  pp.  831.  Price  27r»  London.  1830. 

4.  Tales  of  Field  and  Flood;  with  Sketches  of  Life  at  Home.  By 
John  Malcolm,  f.cap.  8vo.  pp.  329.  Price  7^^-  IW.  Edinburgb. 
1829. 

have  been  again  supplied  with  sundry  samples  of  light 
^  ^  literature,  and  we  must  sweep  them  from  our  table  is 
cursorily,  yet  as  courteously,  as  we  may.  Not  even  for 
*  The  Dominies  Legacy',  although  accompanied  by  a  note 
from  the  Author,  anent  our  review  of  his  ‘  Sectarian*,  can  we 
trespass  on  the  very  brief  limits  disposable  for  matters  of  this 
kind.  We  are  happy  in  an  opportunity  of  acknowledging  the 
courtesy  and  excellent  temper  in  which  Mr.  Picken — we  believe 
the  name  is  avowed — has  adverted  to  our  criticisms  on  his 
former  work ;  and  our  pleasure  is  increased  by  the  absence,  with 
slight  exception,  of  all  offensive  peculiarity  in  the  three  volumes 
which  stand  first  upon  our  list. 

‘  The  Dominie's  Legacy ',  is  the  title  of  a  collection  of  tales, 
some  of  pleasant,  others  of  painful  character,  but  nearly  all  of 
unusual  interest.  They  exhibit  a  familiar  acquaintance  with 
human  life,  and  a  shrewd  intimacy  with  those  lines  and  shades 
of  human  temperament  which  arc  not  altogether  obvious  to 
superficial  ins|)ection.  The  Author  is  dexterous  in  mental  and 
moral  dissection,  and  he  avails  himself  of  this  talent  w  ith  much 
effect  on  various  occasions.  He  is  rarely  extravagant,  but  dis* 
plays  uncommon  skill  in  selecting  the  minor  incidents,  the  daily 
realities  of  life',  the  little  circumstances  of  character  and  casual¬ 
ty,  and  investing  them  with  a  strong  attraction.  ‘  Mary  Ogil- 
*  vie  *  is  the  simplest  of  all  possible  stories,  and  founded  on  the 
least  complicated  of  plots ;  the  loves  of  a  Scotch  girl  and  • 
youth  of  superior  station,  broken  off'  by  his  removal  to  distant 
scenes,  in  the  progress  of  a  complete  education;  and,  on  his  le* 
turn,  just  as  she  is  on  the  eve  of  marriage  with  a  respectable 
young  farmer  of  her  own  rank,  revived  in  strong  feeling  and 
mutual  confession.  Their  renewed  attachment  does  not,  how-  I 
ever,  alter  the  state  of  matters  ;  she  marries  the  man  of  her 
father's  choice,  and  of  her  ow  n  esteem,  though  her  affectioiii 
remain  true  to  the  object  of  her  earliest  love.  He  is  present  it 
the  marriage ;  and  the  conflict  of  his  feelings  is  described  with 
skilful  anatomy,  throughout  a  series  of  minute  circumstancci 
connected  with  the  |>eculiaritics  of  a  Scotch  wedding.  Hr 
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afterwards  marries  u  lady  of  wealth,  beauty,  and  high  breeding ; 
but  Mary  Ogilvie  is  not  forgotten,  and  amid  the  heartless  dissU 
pation  of  what  is  called  elegant  life,  his  torpid  affections  are 
ohen  wakened  by  the  reminiscences  of  his  boyish  love.  These 
are  still  more  strongly  roused  by  a  visit  from  Slarv’s  father,  for 
die  purpose  of  communicating  the  intelligence  of  her  husband’s 
death,  by  a  fall  from  his  horse ;  and  when,  shortly  afterwards, 
he  himself  becomes  a  widower,  the  old  attachment  regains  its 
full  strength.  A  proper  season  having  elapsed,  he  returns  from 
his  wanderings  amid  foreign  scenes,  seeks  out  Mary  Ogilvie, 
and  makes  her  his  wife.  Nothing  can  be  more  inartihcial  than 
all  this ;  and  we  hardly  know  why  we  have  given  the  outline  of 
so  simple  a  tale,  when  its  charm  is  exclusively  derived  from  the 
filling  up.  We  do  not  usually  deal  in  extracts  from  works  of 
fiction,  but  we  must  venture  on  part  of  the  interview  between 
the  lover  and  his  Mary,  on  her  wedding-day. 

*  **  Mary  Ogilvie  ”,  I  at  length  said,  **  I  cannot  now  tell  you  all  the 
reasons  ;  but,  believe  me,  my  heart  was  not  in  them,  Mary.  I  denied  my¬ 
self  much,  in  not  seeing  you,  at  least  to  talk  of  former  happier  days:  but  I 
learned  that  you  were  about  to  be  married  to  a  young  man,  of  whom 
your  father  approved ;  and  I  knew  not  but  that  you  mi^t  have  forgotten 
me  and  our  early  love.  And  you  know,  Mary,”  I  continued,  taking 
both  her  hands  again,  and  looking  into  her  eyes,  **  we  have  other 
things  to  do  in  life,  than  idling  about  these  honnie  woods,  picking 
primroses  and  reading  love  tales ;  for  the  scenes  of  early  youtli  are 
but  like  a  dream,  and  pass  quickly  away,  and  the  feelings  may  be 
verv'  different  in  after  years.  But  my  heart,  assuredly,  was  not  in 
fault,  Mary ;  I  have  not  forgotten  these  days,  nor  this  pretty  bank, 
nor  your  lovely  blue  eyes  and  gulden  locks,  nor  the  day  when  we  wan¬ 
dered  to  the  Craigs  of  Glenvee — nor — you  arc  in  tears,  Mary;  I  did 
not  mean  to  pain  you.” 

*  Oh,  George !  ”  said  she,  while  the  tears  fell  fast  from  her  8^vim- 
ming  eyes,  **  how  can  you  speak  so  to  me  now,  and  not  a  word  until 
mv  very  wedding-day  !  and  yet,  I  know  you  do  not  mean  to  pain  me; 
I  know  your  warm  heart,  but  you  *11  be  designed  for  some  grand  lady, 
and  I  never  should  have  thougfit  about  the  like  of  you.'* 

'  As  I  was  about  to  reply,  she  took  her  hand  from  mine,  and,  holding 
it  up  before  my  mouth,  exclaimed,  **  Now,  dinna  speak  nae  mair  to 
me,  Georce  !  dinna  talk  to  me  of  bygone  days.  1  canna  bear  it  the 
day,  for  1  am  but  a  weak  woman,  and  1  am  gaun  to  be  married  to  a 
youth  of  my  ain  station  ;  but  yet — now  dinna  speak  I  ” 

*  **  One  word  more,  Mary,”  I  said  completely  overpowered,  and 

then  forget - ” 

'  **  1  canna  forget !  No,  1  winna  forget  1  ”  she  exclaimed,  with  a  look 
of  dej^r,  “  Farewell,  George !  *'  and  she  tried  to  get  away. 

‘  Will  you  leave  me  that  way,  Mary  ?  **  I  said,  almost  calmly :  "  it 
IS  our  last  meeting,  as  remembered  lovers,  the  very  last  in  this  wood." 
I  drew  her  to  me ;  she  fell  into  my  arms  j  our  tears  mingled ;  she  broke 
fmm  me  after  a  sob  or  two,  staggered  with  agitation  as  she  glided  off 
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nmud  the  fuut  of  the  green  mound,  leaving  me  like  one  in  the  midM 
of  a  dream.*  V^ol.  ii.  pp.  42 — 44. 

‘  George  Wishart  *  is  a  powerfully  written  tale :  we  rp. 
collect  few  exhibitions  of  the  dreadful,  more  intensely  wrought 
up,  than  the  scene  in  which  the  crazed  Fanny  More  appean, 
as  an  ‘  avenging  minister  *,  to  the  murderers  of  her  husband. 
'I'he  description  of  the  trephine  operation  is,  liowever,  in  bad 
taste;  no  talent  is  required  in  the  mere  details  of  torturing  sur¬ 
gery;  they  excite  nervous  apprehensions,  and  their  effect  h 
merely  that  of  vulgar  horror.  Mr.  Picken  should  correct  « 
little  tendency  to  the  coarse,  of  which  he  seems  }x?rfectly  aware, 
and  content  himself  with  tliose  legitimate  means  of  producing 
strong  impression,  which  he  so  well  knows  how  to  employ.  The 
other  stories  are  of  various,  hut,  for  the  most  part,  considerable 
merit. 

*rhe  ‘  Ciame  of  Life  *,  is  a  romping,  riotous,  sort  of  a  sketch, 
hut  full  of  talent,  both  comic  and  of  a  better  kind.  Had  we 
not  too  fretpiently  found  occasion  to  observe,  that  a  spirited  ex¬ 
travaganza  is  not  always  the  prelude  to  success  in  more  effective 
composition,  we  should  augur  highly  of  the  Writer's  future 
progress.  He  writes  well,  but  we  suspect  that  he  is  not  patient 
in  revision.  His  humour  is  genuine,  hut  too  apt  to  run  a  tilt, 
and  to  expatiate  among  the  vulgarities  of  life,  llis  descriptions 
arc  sometimes  excellent,  and  he  excels  in  contrast.  Of  this 
last  kind,  there  is  a  pair  of  scenes  admirably  drawn ; — the  misery 
of  an  amiable  and  clever  man,  earning  a  miserable  and  precariotis 
sustenance  for  himself,  a  young  wife,  and  an  increasing  family, 
by  drudging  as  a  copying-clerk  among  the  lawyers ;— the  com¬ 
fort  of  the  same  individual,  when  his  pros|)ects  are  changed  by 
the  acquisition  of  an  advantageous  permanency.  While  he  is 
in  his  low  estate,  the  hero  of  the  tale,  Clive,  calls  on  him,  for 
the  first  time,  at  his  lodging-house,  and,  commencing  his  in- 
(|uiriei»  on  the  ground-story,  is  directed  ‘  higher  up  *.  On  the 
first-floor,  he  raps  at  the  door  of  a  genteel  apartment ;  a  young 
latly  makes  her  appearance,  and  matters  proceed  as  follows. 

*  “  Mr.  Burnet?  **  she  nq>eated,  thoughtfully — "  Mamma,  do  you 
know  any  thing  of  a  I^Ir.  Burnet  ?  ’* 

'  “  No,  my  dear.** 

*  “  !)<»  you,  papa  ?  '* 

*  **  No.  no— nonsense.  Stay,  higher  up,  I  believe— yes,  higher  up- 
The  young  lady  shut  the  door :  William,  left  again  in  darkness* 
climb^  another  flight,  and  kmKked. 

‘  “  C^ome  in,**  cried  a  voice.  He  entered,  and  found,  in  a  decent, 
reapectable-looking  arartment,  two  men  in  the  garb  of  quakers,  with 
their  bmad-brimmed  nats  on,  reading  new'spapers  by  the  fireside,  w'ith 
a  large  pewter  Hagpin  on  the  table  beside  them.  One  of  them,  .ifter 
finishing  deliberately  the  sentence  he  had  been  |>erusing,  turned  round 
his  head,  and  William  repeated  the  question. 
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«  •«  1  know  not,  friend,”  was  the  reply — higher  up,  perhaps, 
higher  up  ;  ”  and  the  quaker  resumed  his  re^in^.  The  other  did  not  so 
much  as  raise  his  eyes  from  the  paper ;  and  W lUiam,  therefore,  with* 
drew,  signifying  his  disapprobation  of  their  inhospitality  by  shutting 
the  door  after  him  with  less  gentleness  than  usual.  Higher  up,  how* 
oTcr,  our  adventurer  groped,  and  on  arriving  at  the  third  floor,  was 
happy  to  find  it  the  last.  Being  invited,  as  before,  to  open  the  door 
for  niniself  and  walk  in,  he  did  so,  and  found  the  apartment  mcagerly 
supplied  with  mean  furniture,  among  which  was  a  tent-bed ;  a  young 
man  sat  by  a  table,  on  which  some  hooks  and  papers  were  scattered ; 
a  few  anatomical  preparations  lay  about  the  room,  and  a  coffee-pot  be« 
•ode  the  fire  proclaimed  the  suitable  sobriety  of  the  student's  habits. 

« **  Mr.  Burnet  ?  ”  said  he,  **  I  don't  know,  indeed— you  had  better 
inquire  further.** 

*  1  am  much  obliged  to  you,”  replied  William,  hastily,  who  was 
DOW  out  of  all  patience ;  **  but  I  would  rather  be  excuse  just  now 
fruui  scrambling  u|)on  the  slates,  unless  you,  in  the  first  place,  will 
dicw  me  the  way.”  The  student  smiled. 

‘  “  There  is  no  need,”  said  he ;  **  there  is  a  family  next  door,  I  l)e- 
licve ;  and  if  *  one  Burnet  *  does  not  hang  out  there,  why  I  would 
riTuinmend  you  just  to  descend  quietly  by  the  stairs  as  you  came ;  ** 
and,  so  saying,  the  young  man  resumed  his  studies. 

*  William  accordingly  tried  the  next  door,  and,  at  length,  found  his 
friend,  pp.  7*^ — 77* 

When  things  are  changed,  Clive,  after  some  slight  interval  of 
time,  again  calls  upon  his  friend,  and  ignorant  of  tne  favourable 
turn  in  Fortune’s  wheel,  ascends  to  the  well-known  garret.  A  new 
family  has  taken  possession,  and  he  is  referred  to  the  next  door, 
where  he  finds  the  medical  student  *  still  at  his  books  and 
*  coffee’.  *  Lower  down’,  is  the  answer  to  his  inquiries;  and 
be  descends  to  the  next  door,  w  here  sit,  apparently  on  the  eler- 
numque  sedebit  principle,  the  two  quakers  with  their  unceasing 
newspaper  and  their  sempiternal  porter-pot — ‘  I  know  not, 
friend,’  is  tlie  reply;  ‘  lower  down,  perhaps,  lower  down’.  And 
‘  lower  down  ’  he  finds  the  object  of  his  search,  in  the  best 
apartment,  now  deserted  by  its  former  tenants,  well-dressed 
and  well-looking,  surrounded  with  his  happy  family.  We  can¬ 
not  spare  room  for  the  plot  of  the  piece,  which  is,  in  truth, 
slender  and  not  remarkable  for  probability ;  and  we  must  take 
a  somewhat  abrupt  leave  of  Mr.  Ritchie,  with  the  expression  of 
a  ho|)e  that  we  may  meet  with  him  again,  and  on  less  question¬ 
able  ground. 

e  are  sorry  to  be,  even  in  appearance,  negligent  towards  a 
lady,  but  we  cannot  afford  to  Fitz  of  Fitzford,  either  an  ex¬ 
tract  or  a  sketch  of  his  story.  It  is  a  tale  of  the  olden  days 
and  antique  manners ;  of  mysteries  and  May-games ;  of  astro- 
log}',  and  disastrous  love,  and  treacherous  machinations;  of 
dungeons,  escapes,  fierce  duel,  and  self-murder.  So  far  as  we 
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are  acquainted  with  the  Writer’s  works,  we  are  inclined  to  pre. 
fer  this,  as  the  most  vigorously  conceived  and  com|>oseil.  It  \% 
coiisiderahly  above  the  average  of  its  class,  and  will,  we  <loubt 
not,  become  popular  among  readers  who,  unlike  ourselves,  are 
fond  of  Hctitioiis  misery.  We  have  been  too  long  and  too 
deeply  conversant  with  the  real  ills  of  life,  to  find  any  gratifica¬ 
tion  in  the  mockery  of  woe ;  and  when,  which  is  not  often  the 
case,  we  take  up  a  volume  of  such  light  literature,  we  prefer 
the  cheerful  to  the  gloomy.  It  requires  a  powerful  mastery 
over  the  mind,  to  make  it  in  love  with  wretchedness.  It  is  a 
task  beyond  the  skill  of  common  abilities,  to  give  an  enchaining 
interest  to  a  melancholy  narrative,  and  w'e  recollect  but  few  in. 
stances  of  eminent  success.  The  Bride  of  Lammermuir  is  the 
most  strikitig  that  occurs  to  us  at  the  present  moment ;  and 
there,  the  victory  over  the  feelings  is  so  complete,  the  pathos  so 
pervading,  and  the  horrible  catastrophe  so  entirely  in  keeping 
with  the  deep  tragic  tone  of  all  the  scenes  in  which  the  prin- 
cipal  characters  are  concerned,  that  we  should  resent  it  as  the 
imposition  of  an  impossible  event  upon  our  credulity,  w'ere  the 
termination  other  than  calamitous.  Still,  Fitz  of  Fitzford  is  i 
clever  book;  and  our  objections  are  more  those  of  tempera¬ 
ment,  than  of  criticism. 

Mr.  Malcolm’s  Tales  and  Sketches  are  somewhat  unsubstan¬ 
tial,  hut  very  pleasant  reading.  There  is  enough  of  variety  to 
satisfy  any  reasonable  appetite,  and  enough  of  spirit  .and  inte¬ 
rest  to  silence  all  unreasonable  criticism.  The  descriptive  por¬ 
tions  are  skilfully  worked  up,  .and  a  piquant  mixture  of  the 
humorous  and  the  pathetic,  seasons  the  little  narratives  of  which 
the  volume  mainly  consists.  We  shall  give  one  brief  extract, 
the  portrait  of  (leneral  Piclon,  our  ‘  bravest  of  the  brave*; 
our  Ney,  without  tlie  vacillations  of  that  unfortunate  officer; 
Wellington’s  ‘  right  hand  *. 

*  1  was  much  struck  with  his  au|)earuiice  ;  his  countenance  was  very 
swarthy,  and  had  an  intensity  ot  expression  w'hich  1  shall  never  for¬ 
get.  lie  sUkhI  in  a  lounging  attituue  on  the  field  where  w'c  repoee^ 
and  surveyed  the  tnH)|>s  w  ith  a  liMik  of  grim  delight.  His  dark  visaff 
brightening  beneath  a  smile,  resemblinl  a  sun-touched  thunder-cloua, 
with  whose  terrific  attributes  my  imagination  invested  this  presiding 
genius  of  liattle.'  pp.  24,  25. 

Judging  from  the  volume  before  us,  we  should  have  no  doubt 
ol  Mr.  Malcolm’s  success  in  a  more  sustained  and  vigorous  ef¬ 
fort. 
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Art.  V.  1.  The  Modern  Martyr,  By  the  Author  of  *  The  Eviui- 
helical  Ham  bier.’  Two  Volumes,  small  8vo.  pp.  635.  Price  10#. 
London.  1829. 

2.  Visit t  to  *  The  Feligiotis  Wirrld*  8vo.  pp.  523.  Price  lOi.  fid, 
London.  1829. 

X  The  Christian  Physiologist,  Talcs  illustrative  of  the  Five  Senses, 
their  Mechanism,  Uses,  and  Government,  with  moral  and  ex¬ 
planatory  Intrwlnctions.  By  the  Author  of  *  The  Collegians.* 
8vo.  pp.  402.  Price  10#.  6d.  London.  1830. 

^PllK  first  of  these  works  presents  a  well-imagined,  and,  on 
”  the  whole,  well  executed  fiction ;  if,  indeed,  that  may  be 
called  fiction,  which  is  hut  the  illustration  of  a  principle  exten¬ 
sively  in  operation  at  all  times,  and  probably  never  to  become 
wholly  extinct,  until  the  final  day.  The  spirit  of  persecution 
is  a  pervading,  perhaps,  an  inseparable  element  of  human  na¬ 
ture:  nor,  although  it  is  most  deep  and  malignant  in  its  con¬ 
nexion  with  religion,  docs  it  confine  its  influences  to  that  savage 
propensity  whiclt  pride,  and  avarice,  and  ambition  have  taken 
licence  to  indulge,  under  the  strangely  misapplied  title  of  reli¬ 
gious  zeal.  It  has  usurped  the  mastery  of  the  domestic  affec¬ 
tions,  masked  itself  under  the  loveliest  lineaments,  and  withered 
with  its  poisons  the  felicities  of  home.  This,  however,  is  a 
form  and  aspect  of  its  malignity  which  it  requires  the  shrewdest 
observation  to  detect,  and  consummate  dexterity  to  anatomize. 
Against  the  fiercest  assault  from  without,  it  may  be  possible  to 
.summon  up  a  re.solved  mood  and  a  firm  endurance ;  the  *  world's 
*  dread  laugh  *  may  be  held  as  nought  in  the  comparison  with 
duty  and  high  principle ;  pain  and  the  last  extremity  may  be 
calmly  contemplated,  and  triumphantly  encountered ; — but  the 
persecutions  of  family  and  friends  are  hardly  to  be  home.  The 
urgency,  not  of  one  hour  or  one  day,  but  of  every  day  and  every 
hour ;  the  constant  pressure  on  the  animal  spirits ;  the  unceas- 
ing  appeal  to  the  strongest  and  purest  of  our  social  attachments; 
the  searching  eye,  the  pleading  tongue ; — all  this  powerful  en- 
ginry  hearing  upon  one  point,  aided  by  human  weaxnesses  and 
the  dark  solicitations  of  our  spiritual  enemies,  make  up  a  system 
of  exhausting  hostility,  against  which  to  stand  requires  all  vigi* 
lance  and  all  grace.  To  exhibit  such  a  state  of  things  by  way 
of  warning  and  example  ;  to  construct,  on  a  plan  which  should 
necessarily  combine  both  epic  and  dramatic  forms,  a  story 
founded  on  an  accurate  analysis,  moral  and  metaphysical,  of  the 
feelings,  impulses,  depravities,  and  spiritual  invigorations  which 
sre  engaged  in  this  deep  and  stubborn  strife; — to  effect  this  in 
s  'vay  at  all  approaching  to  completeness,  demands  a  rare  com¬ 
bination  of  talent,  experience,  and  powers  of  expression.  If,  in 
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the  execution  of  tins  dinicult  task,  we  cannot  say  tliat  tlie  Autitor 
of  these  volumes  has  l>een  entirely  successtui,  we  liazani  nothini^ 
in  recommending  his  work  as  able  and  valuable.  He  has,  with 
no  inconsiderate  boldness,  taken  up  a  difficult,  but  important 
subject ;  and  he  has  displayed  much  skill,  both  in  bis  outline 
and  his  details.  Some  of  his  scenes  are  admirably  touched,  and 
his  appeals  to  the  feelings  are  both  forcible  and  judiciously 
managed.  When  employing  the  pathetic,  he  never  beconics 
either  mawkish  or  extravagant ;  and  although  he  frequently 
succeeds  in  wakening  strong  emotion,  it  is  never  at  the  expense 
of  ])robability  or  decorum.  I'lie  faults  are  slight  and  circum- 
stnntial;  a  little  stiffness  in  the  dialogue,  and  some  want  of  tact 
ill  the  attempts  at  humour.  Miss  Flip  and  Miss  Grig  add  no¬ 
thing  to  the  general  effect.  The  story  is,  in  brief,  as  follows. 

An  amiable  and  accomplished  female,  the  daughter  of  a  pro- 
sjierous  bookseller,  is  forcibly  struck  with  an  observation  inci¬ 
dentally  made  by  lier  father  in  the  course  of  his  business,  and 
is  le<l  to  profitable  reading  and  serious  reflection.  Her  parenti 
and  lier  sisters  are  worthy  people,  but  hostile  to  every  mani¬ 
festation  of  religious  char.acter  lievond  a  decent  attendance  at 
the  parish  church,  ('harlotte  Lester  becomes,  to  the  great 
mortification  of  her  family,  decidedly  pious;  and,  when  one  d 
her  sisters  is  on  the  very  verge  of  the  grave,  makes  a  strong 
and  successful  appeal  to  her  conscience.  Her  father,  too,  when 
tfangerously  ill,  is  so  struck  with  his  daughter's  expostulations, 
as  to  make  admirable,  but  evanescent  resolutions  of  a  holy  and 
devoted  life.  Various  characters  are  introduced,  amid  much 
variety  of  scenery ;  but  ultimately,  tlie  ‘  martyr  *  is  sent  from  her 
home,  and  recalled,  only  to  die. 

Of  the  ‘  \  isits  to  the  religious  World,*  we  find  some  diffi¬ 
culty  in  s})eaking  decidedly.  The  book  is  written  in  an  excellent 
spirit,  with  considerable  ability,  and  in  successful  exposure  of 
much  that  is  infirm  and  injurious  in  the  present  state  of  religious 
society.  The  characteristics  and  the  mischievous  effects  of 
hollow,  unwise,  uncharitable,  and  exaggerated  profession,  are 
forcibly  portrayed  ;  and  although  we  cannot  exactly  coincide 
with  some  of  the  views  and  recommendations  of  the  Author, 
our  objections  are  not  to  his  feelings,  nor,  substantially,  to  hb 
opinions,  but  mainly  to  some  of  his  expressions,  which  are  some¬ 
what  at  variance  with  the  way  in  which  we  might  find  it  riA 
to  state  the  same  truths.  We  cannot  help  thinking,  that  lie  nas 
put  himself,  unnecessarily,  and  to  his  disadvantage,  into  the 
trammels  of  circumstance  and  dialogue:  the  former  are 
uninteresting  in  tht*mselves,  nor  are  they  stated  without  good 
discrimination  and  effect ;  but  the  latter  is  heavy,  protracted 
beyond  all  reasonable  limits  of  interlocution ;  and  thus,  that 
instruction  which  is  in  itself  valuable  and  forcible,  becomes  in- 
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frtWtive  IVon)  its  inappropriate  vehicle.  In  llie  form  of  essays, 
ihf  work  woulJ,  we  think,  have  hatl  a  fairer  chance  for  useful- 
lJe^s.  As  it  is,  the  volume  is  well  worth  u  serious  penisal. 

The  *  Christian  Physiologist',  is  a  work  of  considerable  merit. 
Cndcr  the  heads  of  Sight,  I  leaving,  Feeling,  Smell,  Taste,  In¬ 
tellect,  the  various  organs  of  sense  are  physiologically  defined, 
while  their  uses  aiifl  regulation  are  unfolded  and  enforced. 
These  scientific  and  moral  explanations  are  each  followed  up 
hv  an  appropriate  and  illustrative  tale ;  and  the  system  is  com- 
pii'tcd  !)>’  an  allegorical  exhibition  of  the  mutual  action  and 
le-action  of  the  senses  and  the  soul.  The  book  is  well  written, 
.iiul  might  have  had  a  fair  prosj)ect  of  popularity  as  an  educa- 
tioiKd  guide,  but  for  the  prohibitory  price  attached  to  the 
vulume. 


Art.  Memoirs,  Corresjxmdmcc,  and  Private  Pajyers  of  Thomas 
Jefferson,  late  President  of  the  United  States.  Now  first  pub¬ 
lished  from  the  Original  Manuscripts.  Edited  by  Thomas  Jeffer- 
Kon  Randolph.  Vuls.  III.  and  IV.  pp.  1074.  London.  1829. 

former  volumes  of  these  Memoirs  were  noticed  in  our 
Number  for  January  last;  and  we  have  little  to  add  to  the 
remarks  which  were  then  made  upon  the  character  of  the  work, 
or  of  the  distinguished  individual  whose  papers  are  here  laid 
before  us.  In  America,  we  understand,  the  publication  has 
excited  an  uncommon  degree  of  interest,  which  is  not  very  sur¬ 
prising,  as  the  letters  and  papers  throw  considerable  light  upon 
the  secret  history  of  the  first  years  of  the  Federal  Republic ; 
and  the  Writer  was  the  political  idol  of  his  party.  A  very 
large  proportion  of  the  Correspondence,  however,  will  be 
scarcely  intelligible  to  the  mass  of  readers  in  this  country,  with¬ 
out  a  commentary  or  notes ;  and  there  is  a  great  deal  of  trivial 
detail  relating  to  matters  of  private  business,  which  can  interest 
no  living  being.  Why  some  of  the  letters  are  printed,  unless  it 
he  to  eke  out  the  worx,  it  is  impossible  to  divine.  SelecUons 
from  the  Correspondence,  would  have  formed  a  publication  of 
real  value  and  high  interest ;  but  every  letter  and  document  of 
importance  might  have  been  comprised  in  a  single  octavo  vo¬ 
lume. 

A  few  of  the  early  letters  in  the  third  volume,  are  dated  from 
l*aris,  in  the  eventful  months  of  July,  August,  and  September, 
1789;  but,  as  Mr.  Jefferson  left  France  for  America  in  Octo¬ 
ber,  they  are  more  occupied  with  his  speculations  as  to  coming 
events,  than  wdth  the  narration  of  what  took  place.  There  is 
sn  account,  in  one  letter,  of  the  destruction  of  the  Bastile,  but 
epptrently  only  from  report ;  and  the  difficulty  which  the 
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Writer  fouiul  in  ascerlaininjj  tlio  real  facts,  tlioii^li  living  in 
the  very  focus  of  these  transactions,  may  serve  to  illustrate  the 
uncertainties  of  history. 

*  I  went  vesterdav  to  Versailles’,  writes  Mr.  J.,  '  to  satisfy  myself 
what  had  |ms}M*d  there  ;  for  nothing  can  he  ladieved  hut  what  one  sees, 
or  haa  from  an  eve-witm*sH.  They  ladievc  there  still,  that  three  thou- 
Mind  iMMiide  have  fallen  victims  to  the  tumults  of  Paris.  Mr.  Short 
and  myself  have  been  every  day  among  them,  in  order  to  lie  sure  of 
what  was  passing.  Wc  cannot  find,  with  certainty,  that  any  ImhIv  hai 
U*en  killed  hut  the  thriH?  before  mentioned  (l)c  I  jauiiai,  the  Governor 
of  the  Hastile,  the  Lieut.-(tovernor,  and  IM.  de  Flesstdles,  Prevot  do 
Marchands).  llow  many  id  the  garrison  were  killed,  uoIkhI)’^  pretends 
to  have  ever  heard.  Of  the  assjiilants,  accounts  vary  from  six  to  aii 
hundred.  The  most  general  ladief  is,  that  there  fell  about  tliirtT. 
There  have  been  many  reports  of  instantaneous  executions  by  the  mol, 
on  such  of  their  Isnly  ns  they  raught  in  acts  of  theft  or  robbery.  Some 
of  ihesi'  may  ]M»rhaps  Ik*  true.  'Phere  was  a  severity  of  honesty  oh- 
wrved,  of  which  no  example  was  known.  Hags  of  money,  offered  on 
various  iH'casions  through  fear  or  guilt,  have  been  uniformly  refused  b? 
the  mobs.  The  churches  are  now  iK'cupied  in  singing  '  De  prof'undu* 
and  ‘  Ixetjuirms  ’  for  the  rejMise  of  the  souls  of  the  lirave  and  valiant 
citixeiiH  who  liave  sealed  with  their  blmwl  the  lilu'rty  of  the  nation.’ 

*  Voi.  III.  pp.  7, a 
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T  he  coolness  and  driness  of  the  \N  ritcr's  style  of  narrating 
these  events,  are  far  more  striking  than  the  accuracy  of  either  his 
information  or  his  calculations,  in  another  letter  to  John  Jay, 
dated  Viignst  Mr.  Jefterson  writes: 

‘  The  city  is  as  yet  not  entirely  quieteil.  Every  now  and  then, 
summary  execution  is  done  on  individuals,  by  individuals,  and  nobody 
is  in  condition  to  ask  for  what,  or  by  whom.  We  look  forward  to  the 
completion  of  the  establishment  of  the  city  militia,  as  that  which  is  to 
restore  protection  to  the  inhabitants.  The  details  from  the  country 
are  as  distressing  as  I  liad  apprehended  tliey  would  Ik*.  IVIost  of  them 
are  doubtless  false,  hut  many  must  still  lie  true.  Abundance  of  cAfl- 
trauj‘  are  certainly  burnt  and  burning,  and  not  a  few  lives  sacrificed, 
llie  worst  is  jwolmhly  over  in  this  city  ;  but  I  do  not  know  whether 
it  is  so  in  the  country.’  pp.  1(>,  1 7. 


Ill  Soptemher,  writing  fo  the  same  indiyidiial,  Mr.  J.  inform! 
his  (  orrcspoiulent,  that  the  National  Assembly  were  proceeding 
hut  .slowly  in  forming  the  Constitution,  owing  to  ‘  the  originJU 
‘  vice  of  iheir  numbers,  as  well  as  a  tumultuous  way  of  doing 
‘  business  ;  and  this  ‘  sloth,  unavoidable  from  their  number’, 
was  o|>erating  most  injuriously  to  the  public  cause.  ‘  The  Al- 

*  semhly  now  consists  \  he  adds,  ‘  of  four  distinct  parties.  1.  The 

*  aristocrats,  comprehending  the  higher  members  of  the  clergy, 
‘  military,  nobility,  and  the  parliaments  of  the  whole  kingdom. 

*  This  forms  a  head  without  a  body.’  M’hat  is  meant  by  thm 
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s(ranj?c  assertion,  it  is  difficult  to  say.  In  this  country,  we 
I  shoiilil  consider  the  aristocrasy  as  a  pretty  substantial  body,  but 
I  certainly  not  as  a  head.  The  other  parties  were :  ‘  2.  The 
i  ‘  moderate  royalists,  wlio  wisli  for  a  constitution  nearly  similar 
I  ‘  to  tlnit  of  England.  3,  The  republicans,  who  are  willing  to 
I  ‘  let  their  first  magistracy  be  hereditary,  but  to  make  it  very 
‘  subordinate  to  the  legislature,  and  to  have  that  legislature 
■  ‘  consist  of  a  single  chamber.  4.  The  faction  of  Orleans.*  This 

last  faction  is  characterized  as  composed  of  only  the  Catilines 
:  of  the  Assembly,  and  some  of  the  lowest  descriptions  of  the 
k-  wob.  ‘  Its  force  within  the  kingdom,  must  depend  on  how 
I  •  ‘  much  of  this  last  kind  of  people  it  can  debauch  with  money, 

ft  ‘  from  its  present  bias  to  tlie  right  cause.  This  bias  is  as  strong 
J  *  as  any  one  can  be,  iw  a  class  tr/tich  must  accept  ils  bread  from 

p  ^  him  tc/io  n  ill  give  if.*  The  continued  scarcity  of  bread,  amid 

fa  plenty  (»f  corn,  which  is  attributed  to  the  mismanagement  of 
the  municipality,  appears  to  have  been  one  powerful  cause  of 
discontent  and  disorder.  Of  the  second  and  third  classes  above 
mentioned,  Mr.  Jefferson  gives  the  following  account. 

‘  They  are  composed  of  lionest,  well-nieiiniiig  men,  differing  in  opi¬ 
nion  only,  hut  l)oth  wishing  the  (‘stahlishnient  of  as  great  a  degree  of 
liberty  as  can  he  j)rescrv(‘d.  They  are  considered  together  as  consti- 
j  tuting  the  j)atriotic  ])art  of  the  Assembly  ;  and  they  are  KU]i])ortcd  by 
the  soldiery  of  the  army»  the  soldiery  of  the  clergy,  that  is  to  say,  the 
cares  and  monks,  the  dissenters,  and  part  of  the  iiobilitV)  which  is 
small,  and  the  substantial  bourgeois  (»f  the  w  hole  nation.  The  part  of 
I  <  these  colli'cted  in  the  cities,  have  formed  themselves  into  municipal 
I  bodies,  have  chosen  municipal  representatives,  and  have  organized  an 
I  1  armed  corps  considerably  more  numerous,  in  the  W’hole,  than  thd  regu- 
lar  army.  They  Imve  als(»  the  ministry,  such  as  it  is,  and,  us  yet,  the 
^  King.  Were  the  second  and  third  parties,  or  rather  these  s<*ction8  of 
-  I  the  same  jiarty,  to  separate  entirely*  this  great  mass  of  jiower  and 
wealth  would  he  split,  nolKnly  knows  how'.  lJut  I  do  not  think  they 
will  se^Nirate ;  because  they  have  the  same  honest  views ;  because,  each 
being  cemfident  of  the  rectitude  of  tlie  other,  there  is  no  rancour  be- 
tween  them  ;  liocausc  they  retain  the  desire  of  coalescing.  In  order  to 
7^  effect  this,  they  not  long  ago  proposed  a  conference,  and  desired  it 
might  Ihj  at  mv  house,  which  gave  me  an  opportunity  of  judging  of 
their  view  s.  They  discussed  together  their  jioints  of  difference  for  six 
^  hours,  and,  in  the  course  of  discussion,  agreed  on  mutual  sacrifices. 

^  fhe  effect  of  this  agreement  has  been  considerably  defeated  by  the 

g  subsequent  proceedings  of  the  Assembly;  but  I  do  not  know  that  it  has 
H  been  through  anv  infidelity  of  the  leauers  to  the  compromise  they  had 
H  agreed  on.’  Vol.  111.  pp.  4f),  41. 

B  e  should  have  been  glad  to  know  the  names  of  these  leaders 
B  '»ho  met  to  discuss  matters  at  the  house  of  the  American  Envoy* 
B  But  no  names  arc  mentioned  ;  and  the  issue,  which  Mr.  Jeffer^ 
B  VOL.  IV. — N.S,  o 
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son  nritlier  was  able  to  pn*tlii’t,  nor  romainrd  to  witness,  must 
he  learnetl  tVoin  the  pa^o  of  the  historian.  ] 

The  moral  and  political  lesson  which  ini^ht  1h*  derived  from  * 
tlie  history  ttf  the  French  Ilevolution,  lias  never  yet  hcen  fully 
or  fairlv  exhibited.  Much  has  been  written  about  the  causet 
of  that  Ilevolution;  and  its  consequences  and  its  crimes  hare  ? 
been  dwelled  upon  by  all  sorts  of  orators;  hut  the  false  reason¬ 
ings  and  false  principles,  the  mistakes  and  impolitic  ineasurei, 
which,  if  they  ditl  not  cause  the  explosion,  determined  its  direr* 
lion,  and  frustrated  the  efforts  of  the  patriotic  party,  have  never  » 
received  the  illustration  which  woidd  render  the  history  an  in¬ 
structive  popular  commentary  upon  the  true  principles  of  free-  fe 
dom  and  ;»overninenl.  \  iewed  as  a  political  experiment,  its  K 
failure  must  he  greatly  attributed  to  the  crude  theories  of  tht  K 
economists,  the  philosophers,  and  the  leaders  of  the  French  r 
|H‘ople.  In  a  letter  to  La  Fayette,  written  six  and  twenty  years  [ 
afh  r,  Mr.  Jelfersou  thus  adverts  to  the  early  transactions  of 
which  he  was  a  witness. 

*  PtwHihly,  vtui  may  romemlHT,  at  the  date  of  the  /<•«  dc  paume^  liow 
earnestly  i  nr^etl  yourself  and  the  ]>atriot8  of  iny  ac(pmintance,  to  enter  I 
then  into  a  etnupact  with  the  kiiij;,  securin';  freedenn  of  religion,  free*  ^ 
dt»m  t»f  the  press,  trial  by  jury,  halM'as  corpus,  and  a  national  legisb- 
ture,  all  of  which  it  was  known  he  would  then  yield  ;  tf>  go  home,  and  f 
let  these  work  tail  the  amelionition  of  the  condition  of  the  people,  until  f 
they  should  have  rendtTeti  them  eapuhle  of  more,  when  (occasions  would  ' 
not  fail  to  arise  for  isimmuiiicating  to  them  more.  This  was  as  m\ich  : 
as  1  then  tluniglit  them  able  to  U'ar  soIktIv  and  usefullv  far  them-  \ 
velves.  \  on  thoiitilit  (»tlu‘rw  ise,  and  that  the  dose  mi<;ht  still  hr  * 
larger.  Ami  1  found  you  were  right:  for  subsecpient  events  proved  I 
they  were  etpiul  to  the  eoiistitutioii  i>f  IJlM.  F  n  fort  unatelv,  some  if  I 
the  most  holiest  and  enlightened  of  our  ]iatriotic  friends  (but  clowl 
{Kiliticiaiis  merelv,  unpractised  in  the  knowleilge  of  man)  thought  moiv  f. 
eould  still  Ik*  obtained  and  borne,  'fhey  did  not  weigh  the  hazards 
a  transition  trom  one  form  of  government  to  another,  the  value  of  whit  y 
tliey  luul  already  rescued  from  those  hazards,  and  lield  in  security  if 
they  ]>leaM’d,  nor  tlu*  impnuleiice  of  giving  up  the  ctTtaiiity  of  suchi 
degm*  «>f  111  erty,  under  a  limited  monarchy,  for  tlie  uiuviluinty  of  i 
little  more,  umler  the  torm  of  a  republic.  You  ditferwl  fn»m  the# 

\  ou  wen*  tor  stopping  there,  and  for  securing  the  constitution  which 
the  National  AsMunbly  hud  obtained.  Here,  Uh»,  you  were  right;  ftiid 
from  this  fatal  error  of  tlie  reptddicans,  from  their  sc^paration  fruP 
yourself  and  the  constitutionalists,  in  their  councils,  tlowed  all  the  snW 
s«*queiit  KulbTings  and  crimes  of  the  French  nation.  The  hazards  ofi 
siHuunl  change  tell  upon  lliem  by  the  wav.  The  foreigner  piined  tii*^ 
to  anarebi/e  by  gold  the  government  lie  could  not  overthrow  by  Hrna. 
tt»  crush  in  their  '»w*n  councils  the  genuine  republicans  by  the  frateripl 
embraces  of  evaggerateil  and  lcvit«ii  ])retcnders,  ;iiid  to  turn  the  nt** 
chine  of  dacobiniMn  fnnn  the  change  to  the  destruction  of  order  ;  aoi 
in  the  mil,  tin'  limitiMl  monarchy  thi*v  had  secured,  w’as  exchang^ 
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the  unpriMcipltHl  uiul  hltKnly  tyranny  of  lUibcspierro,  ami  the  equally 
unprin(’i|»h*(l  and  inaniae  tyranny  of  Huonn|mrte.  Von  arc  now  rid  of 
him.  ami  I  siiuvrely  wish  yon  may  continne  wo.  Hnt  this  may  de|K‘ntl 
on  the  wisdom  and  noMleration  of  the  restored  dynasty.  It  is  for  them 
now  to  read  a  lesson  in  the  fatal  errors  of  the  repnhlicans ;  to  Im*  con- 
(onted  with  a  certain  ]>ortion  of  ])ower,  S4'cnred  hy  formal  eompaet  w  ith 
the  nation,  rather  than,  irraspiiijr  at  more,  hazanl  all  u|>on  uncertainty, 
m\  risk  imrtiiit;  the  fate  of  their  predecessor,  or  a  renewal  of  their 
own  exile.'  \  ol.  IV.  pj).  4. 

'I’his  letter  was  wriltiMi  in  181,5.  Whether  the  lestoml  dy- 
imstv  Inive  as  yet  actjuinMl  wisdom  from  tlie  errors  of  their  pre¬ 
decessors,  .seems  at  tins  moment  a  little  douht fid. 

.Mr.  .hdlerson,  it  appears  from  a  letter  to  his  friend  Madison, 
carried  his  tlieory  of  popular  rights  to  an  extent  (|uite  original, 
and  ;enn.nng  hy  its  eool  extravagance.  Ills  first  position  is  ; 
that,  as  ‘  tin*  c'arth  helongs  in  iisufVnet  to  the  living,*  tlie  cleatj 
have  e.either  pow  t  rs  nor  rights  over  it.  No  generation,  th(*re- 
forc,  he  argue  s,  can  have  a  il^^hl  to  l)ind  the  snceeialing  one, 
hecanse  the  decal  eannot  control  the  living.  \\  ith  regard,  there¬ 
fore,  to  all  sncli  ohligations  as  a  national  eleht,  he  concludes, 

*  that  neither  the  reipresentatives  of  a  nation,  nor  t!u»  whole 
‘  nation  itself  assemhled,  can  validly  engage  debts  beyond  wbat 
‘  they  may  pay  in  their  own  time;  that  is  to  say,  witliin  thirty- 
‘  four  years  from  the  date  of  the  engagement.’  And  this,  he 
would  place  among  ‘  the  fundamental  principles  of  every  go- 
‘  vernment !’  It  never  seems  to  have  occurred  to  our  Philoso¬ 
pher,  that  such  debts  may  have  been  contracted  for  the  benefit 
of  those  w  ho  shall  come  after  us, — for  the  benefit  or  security  of 
the  possession  they  arc  to  inherit.  And  where  would  he  the 
morality  of  accepting  the  benefits  entailed  upon  us  hy  our  pro¬ 
genitors,  without  taking  up  the  obligations  and  burthens  attached 
to  them  ?  lU'sides,  if  there  were  any  force  in  such  reasonings, 
thirty-four  years  would  he  an  annuity  far  too  King  to  raise  money 
upon.  A  generation  may,  on  the  average,  last  tliat  period ;  hut 
the  generation  is  changing  every  year,  successive  generations 
being  contcmjioraneous  witli  each  other,  in  uidiroken,  though 
ever  shifting  continuity.  An<l  were  we  to  date  the  term  of  a  gene¬ 
ration  from  any  particular  transaction,  the  actual  parties  engaging 
»» it  must  lie  supposed  to  have  arrived  at  an  age  which  would 
limit  their  rights  and  intme.sts  to  an  .average  term  not  extending 
*r>  a  third  ]iart  of  thirty-four  yc.ars.  Mr.  .fetferson  goes  so  far 
to  assert,  that  ‘  every  constitution,  every  law,  naturally 
‘  expires  at  the  end  of  thirty-four  y'ears  that,  ‘  if  it  be  enforced 
‘  loiugor,  it  is  an  act  of  force,  not  of  right.’  According  to  this 
'*^ild  and  delusive  theory,  no  individual  could  he  rightfully  bound 
^vany  law  m.'tde  before  lie  was  horn; — although  what  difference 
being  born  could  make,  if  he  were  not  arrived  at  years  of 
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discretion,  anil  a  recognized  inenilier  of  the  community,  wo  can* 
not  understand.  It  is  an  iinliappy  circumstance  for  any  country, 
when  philosophizing  politicians  of  this  order  are  the  presiding 
genii  of  the  national  wisdom. 

That  portion  of  the  (*orrespoiulence  which  extends  from  Mr. 
Jcft’ersoifs  return  to  America,  to  his  resignation  of  otlice  is 
Secretary  of  State  in  Jan.  is  chiefly  olllcial,  and,  though 

he  writes  good,  dry  business  letters,  is  very  barren  of  inl^ 
rest.  One  of  the  most  cmious  documents  is  a  ‘  liClter  from  the 
*  President  to  the  lilmporor  of  Morocco*,  countersigned  by  the 
Secretary  of  State,  nod  probably  bis  production.  It  salutes 
his  Moorish  Majesty  by  the  title  of  ‘  (ircat  and  Magnanimous 
Triend  *,  ami  concludes  with  the  follow  ing  devout  supplication 

•  May  that  (nnl  whom  w'e  both  adore,  bless  your  Imperial  Majesty 
with  long  life,  health,  ami  success,  and  have  you  always,  great  and 
magnanimous  friend,  under  his  holy  ki*eping. 

•  Written  at  Philadelphia,  the  thirty-first  day  of  March,  in  the 
fiftivnth  year  of  c»ur  siwereignty  and  indejK'ndonce,  from  your  good 
and  faithful  friend, 

‘  (iKOROR  Wash  I  NOTON. 

‘  Hy  the  President, 

‘  Tii.  Jkffkrson. 

The  following  curious  paragrapli  occurs  rerhatim  iu  letters 
to  (foverneur  Morris  and  Mr.  Pinkney,  the  American  envoys *l 
Paris  and  London,  dated,  March  1793. 

‘  Vtm  will  |HTceive  by  the  newspajHTs  a  remarkable  fall  in  the  price 
of  our  public  pa|HT.  This  is  ow  ing  chiefiy  to  the  extraordinary 
maml  tor  the  |mKliicc  of  our  ctaintry,  and  a  temporary  scarcity  of  caih 
to  purchase  it.  The  merchants  holding  public  parser  are  obliged  t> 
j»art  with  it  at  any  prici*,  to  raise  money.’ 

T'liat  a  foreign  demand  for  produce  should  occasion  a  d^ 
prccialioii  of  the  paper  currency,  is  an  enigma  not  of  cisj 
solution. 

Upon  Mr.  Jefferson's  ceasing  to  hold  ollice,  the  Correspond¬ 
ence  suddenly  assumes  a  new*  character ;  and  he  gives  free  ex¬ 
pressions  to  sentiments,  of  whicli  there  is  no  previous  intima¬ 
tion.  M  e  transcribi'  a  few  paragraphs. 

‘I  have  to  thank  you  for  the  transmission  of  the  letters  from  Genfid 
Galt'S.  I-ai  Mottc,  and  llauterieve.  I  jierceivc  by  the  latter,  that  tk 
partisans  of  the  one  or  the  other  principle  (perhaps  of  both)  baie 
thought  iny  name  a  coiivenicut  cover  for  dt'clarations  of  their  owi 
m'ntiments.  I  think  it  is  Montaigne  who  has  said,  that  ignorance 
the  »t>fti'Nt  ])illow  oil  which  u  man  can  rest  his  head.  I  am  sure  it  ■ 
true  as  to  every  thing  jHiIitical,  and  shall  endeavour  to  estrange  mvHif 
to  every  thing  <if  that  character.  I  indulge  myself  on  one  iwlitkJ 
topic  only  ;  that  is,  in  di'claring  to  my  countrymen,  the  sfuimness  car* 
rmpiioH  of  a  por  tion  of  the  Iiejncsentaiives  in  the  first  and  second  Ceth 
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rrtsifs,  and  their  implicit  dcv(dioH  lo  the  Treasury,  I  think  1  do  good 
in  this.’  V'^ol.  III.  p.  .k>7. 

*  The  ruinonr  of  u  dt‘clunition  of  war  has  given  an  opjwrtunity  of 
Mfing,  that  the  people  here,  though  attentive  ti>  the  hws  of  value  of 
their  produce  in  such  an  event,  yet,  find  in  it  a  gnitifieatifm  of  some 
other  passions,  and  partictilarly  of  their  ancient  hatred  to  Great  Hri- 
t:iin.  J^till,  I  hope  it  will  uoi  come  to  that ....  Not  that  the  mo- 
Tiocrats  and  pa|M*r-nien  in  Congress  want  war ;  hnt  they  want  armies 
and  debts;  and  though  we  may  hope  that  the  sound  part  of  Congress  is 
now  w*  augmented  as  to  insure  a  majoritv  in  cases  of  general  interest 
merely,  yet,  I  have  always  observed,  tliat,  in  nucstions  of  expense, 
vhere  members  may  hoj>e  either  for  oHices  or  jobs  for  themselves  or 
their  friends,  smne  few  will  be  debauched,  and  that  is  sufheient  to  tuni 
the  decisiiui,  where  a  majority  is,  at  most,  but  small.’  pp.  3(W1,  9. 


It  is  amusing  to  liiul  letters  addressed  to  the  President  and 
the  new  Secretary  of  State,  in  which  Mr.  JelFersoii  professes 
that  he  *  cherishes  tranquillity  too  much  to  sutler  political 
*  things  to  enter  his  mind  at  all and  that  every  day  and  hour 
have  but  added  to  *  the  iuHexibility  of  his  determination 
‘  never  more  to  engage  in  any  thing  public  \ — followed  imme¬ 
diately  by  a  letter  to  his  friend  Madison,  containing  a  warm 
philippic  against  the  faction  of  monocrats,  for  their  extra¬ 
ordinary  boldness  in  denouncing  the  democratic  societies.  In 
a  suhsc(|ucnt  letter  to  the  same  confidential  correspondent, 
occurs  the  following  testimony  to  the  transcendent  talent  of  his 
great  rival,  Hamilton. 

‘  Hamilton  is  roidly  a  colossus  to  the  anti-republican  party.  With¬ 
out  iiuml)ors,  he  is  a  host  within  himself.  They  have  got  themselves 
into  a  defile,  where  they  might  be  finished  ;  but  t(N»  much  st'cnrity  on 
the  republican  part  will  give  time  to  his  talents  and  indefatigableness 
to  extricate  them.  We  have  had  only  middling  performances  to  op¬ 
pose  to  him.  In  truth,  wdien  he  comes  for^vard,  there  is  nobody  but 
yourself  who  can  meet  him.’  V^d.  III.  p.  322. 

In  April  17f)6,  our  retired  Politician  thus  writes  to  P.  Mazzei. 

‘  The  as|)ect  of  our  politics  has  wonderfully  changed  since  you  left 
us.  In  place  of  that  noble  love  of  lil)erty  and  republican  government, 
which  carried  us  triumphantly  through  the  war,  an  Anglican  mo¬ 
narchical  and  aristocraticiil  jmrty  has  sprung  up,  whose  avowed  (»bject 
is  to  draw  over  us  the  substance,  as  they  have  already  done  the  forms, 
of  the  British  (ioveniment.  The  main  Inxly  of  our  citizens,  however, 
remain  true  to  their  republican  principlt‘8 :  the  W’hole  landed  interest 
is  republican,  and  so  is  a  great  mass  of  talent.  Against  us  are  the 
executive,  the  judiciary',  two  out  of  three  branches  of  the  legislature, 
*11  the  orti«'rs  of  the  Government,  all  who  svant  to  be  otticers,  all 
timid  men,  who  prefer  the  calm  of  despotism  to  the  lw)isterous  sea  of 
lilxTtv,  British  merchants,  and  Americans  trading  on  British  capitals, 
^peculators  and  hedders  in  the  hanks  and  public  funds,  a  crmtnvance 
invented  for  the  purposes  of  corruption,  and  for  assimilating  us  in  all 
things  to  the  rotten,  as  well  as  the  sound  parts  of  the  British  model. 
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It  would  givo  you  a  fever,  were  I  to  imiiie  to  you  tlie  ajMVitates  who 
have  ijoiie  tiver  to  thesi*  heresies,  men  who  were  Samsons  in  the  field, 
iUid  Sohmions  in  the  council,  but  who  have  had  their  heads  shorn  by 
the  harlot  Knjjland.  In  short,  we  are  likely  to  preserve  the  lil>erty 
we  liave  obtained,  <»nly  by  unremittiii*;  lal»ours  and  |»erils.  Hut  we 
shall  preserve  it  ;  and  our  mass  of  weight  and  wi‘jdth  on  the  jxood 
siile  is  so  jjreat,  as  to  h*ave  no  danger  that  force  will  hv  attempted 
;ijXaiii.st  US.  We  have  only  to  awake  and  snap  the  Lilliputian  conU 
with  which  they  have  Ik*!*!!  eiitanjiliii'^  us,  during  the  first  sleep  which 
succi*cde<l  our  labours.'  Vol.  111.  pp.  ikki,  IkJ-1. 

'This  lett(*r  to  .M  azzoi,  vehement,  hitter,  and  ungnarded,  apw 
pears  to  have  been  piiblislicil  by  his  Correspondent  in  a  Flo¬ 
rence  newspa]H'r,  whence  it  was  transcribed  into  the  Moniteur, 
tooether  with  a  paracraph  which  does  not  appear  in  Mr.  Jelfer- 
son’s  copy  of  his  owti  letter,  and  which  he  afhrms  t(»  be  an  in¬ 
terpolation.  In  that  ‘fabricated’  paraijraph,  he  is  made  to 
eharoe  his  eonntrymen  witli  inLiratitiule  aiul  itijiistiee  to  France. 
W'hether  it  was  an  intcT|)o!ation,  however,  must  he  regarded  as 
donhtfiil.  It  v(*ry  possible,  that  Mr.  .b'(li*rson  mii^hf,  in  Inn- 
sevihino  IVotu  his  first  copy,  add  a  paragraph  to  his  loiter, 
which  he  neglected  to  transfer  to  thir  copy,  and  of  whicli  be 
might  aflci wards  lose  tlie  recolleelioti.  I  lowcvt*r  this  w  as,  the 
letter,  and  especially  this  paragrap!),  thus  tn  acherously  or  im¬ 
prudently  made  pid)lic,  hecnine,  as  he  terms  it,  *  a  precious 
•  theme  for  federal  malice  *,  and  the  suhji'ct  of  unceasing  and 
virulent  abuse.  Nearly  thirty  years  afterwards,  we  find  Mr. 
Jetferson,  in  a  letter  to  .Marlin  Van  Buren,  endeavouring  to 
soften  and  explain  away  some  of  the  most  ofl'ensivc  expressions. 
It  may  .serve  to  shew  the  incompetent  manner  in  which  this 
Correspondence  is  edited,  that  no  reference  to  this  subsequent 
explanation  is  attached  to  the  original  letter,  nor  are  tlicy  in 
anyway  connected  in  the  Index;  if  Index  it  can  be  called, 
w  liicli  w  ill  not  enable  the  reader  to  turn  to  any  one  topic  of  in¬ 
terest.  In  the  translated  copy,  instead  of  the  forms  of  the  Bri¬ 
tish  Government,  Mr.  defVerson  was  made  to  say,  that  the  form 
of  tlie  British  Government  had  been  ‘drawn  over’  the  nation 
by  the  Anglican  party.  Now  the  forms  which  he  meant  to  re¬ 
fer  to,  he  tells  \’an  Biiren,  were,  ‘  the  levees,  birth-days,  the 
‘  |M>mpon.s  cavalcade  to  the  State  House  on  tlie  meeting  of 
‘  Congress,  the  formal  speech  from  the  throne,  the  procession  of 
‘  Congress  in  a  body  to  re-echo  the  s|>eccli  in  an  answer,  &€. 
‘  ike.*  General  Washington,  he  adds,  perfectly  understood 
what  lie  meant  hy  these  fonns,  as  they  were  frequent  subjects 
of  conversation  Irntweeii  them.  He  was  aware,  too,  wc  are 
told,  that  (he  expressions  relating  to  *  men  who  w'erc  Samsons 
‘  ill  tlie  field  *,  ike.  ‘  was  meant  for  the  Cincinnati  generally,* 
and  could  not  include  the  President ;  although  it  woidd  appear 
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from  the  Writer’s  own  statement,  tl»at  Frencli,  not  Kn^Ush  in¬ 
fluence,  hail  the  greatest  weight  with  the  meinhers  of  that  So¬ 
ciety*  We  can  scarcely  suppose  that  Mr.  JefVerson  meant  to  in- 
cluiie  Washington  among  the  ohjccls  of  his  ilenunciation,  but 
his  long  ilclayetl  explanation  is  far  from  clear  or  satisfactory 

It  speaks  loiully  for  the  force  of  the  President’s  character, 
th.ll  the  federalists  and  the  republicans  were  equally  anxious  to 
claim  him  as  on  their  side.  ()ne  of  the  most  interesting  letters 
in  these  volumes,  is  one  addressed  to  Dr.  Walter  Jones  (Vol.  iv. 
|).  wliich  contains  the  following  character  of  Washington. 

‘  His  mind  was  great  and  jH)wcrful,  without  being  of  the  very  first 
iiriier ;  his  penetration  strong,  though  not  so  acute  as  that  of  a  New¬ 
ton,  Bacon,  or  Locke ;  and  as  far  as  he  saw,  no  judgement  was  ever 
«>uiultT.  It  was  slow  in  o^KTation,  bi'ing  little  aided  by  invention  or 
imagination,  hut  sure  in  conclusion.  Hence  the  commou  remark  of 
his  oHicers,  of  the  advantage  he  derived  from  councils  of  war,  where, 
hearing  all  suggestions,  he  selected  whatever  was  Ix'st ;  and  certainly 
no  general  ever  planned  his  battles  more  judiciously.  But,  if  deranged 
during  the  course  of  the  action,  if  any  member  of  his  plan  was  dislo- 
nittd  by  sudden  circumstances,  he  was  slow  in  a  readjustment.  The 
amstquence  was,  that  he  often  failed  in  the  field,  and  rarely  against 
an  enemy  in  station,  as  at  Boston  and  York.  He  was  inca]>ahle  of 
fi*ar,  meeting  personal  dangers  with  the  calmest  unconcern.  Perhaps 
the  strongest  feature  in  his  character  was  prudence,  never  acting  until 
erery  circumstance,  every  consideration,  was  maturely  iveighed ;  re¬ 
fraining  if  ho  saw  a  doubt,  but,  when  once  decided,  going  through  with 
his  purj)ose,  whatever  obstacles  opposed.  His  integrity  was  most  pure, 
his  justice  the  most  infiexihle  I  have  ever  known ;  no  motives  of  inte¬ 
rest  or  cons:inguinity,  of  friendship  or  hatred,  being  able  to  bias  his 
decision.  He  was,  indeed,  in  every  sense  of  the  words,  a  wise,  a  good, 
and  a  great  man.  His  temper  was  naturally  irritable  and  high-toned ; 
hut  reHt*ction  and  resolution  had  obtained  a  firm  and  habitual  ascend¬ 
ancy  over  it.  I  f  ever,  liowcvor,  it  broke  its  lM>nd8,  he  was  most  tre¬ 
mendous  in  his  wrath.  In  his  expenses  he  w'as  honourable,  but  exact ; 
liberal  in  contributions  to  whatever  promised  utility ;  hut  froivning 
and  unyielding  on  all  visionary  projects,  and  all  unworthy  calls  on  his 


•  We  find  another  reference  to  this  letter  to  Alazzei  in  an  earlier 
^rt  of  the  (Wrespondcnce.  In  writing  to  Madison  (Aug.  3,  17B7)» 
'Ir.  Jefferson  acknowledges  the  'general  substance*  of  the  letter  to 
his,  though  not  the  diction  ;  he  gives  the  same  explanation  of  his 
^''^eaniug  in  the  expression,  ‘  forms  of  the  British  Government  *,  but 
»dd»,  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  explain  this  publicly,  without 
bringing  on  a  personal  difference  f)etween  Washington  ana  himself ; 
be  ••ys  nothing  of  the  fahricateil  ]>aragmpli,  nothing  about  the  Cin¬ 
cinnati,  fmt  states,  that  he  has  been  strongly  adviseil  by  his  friend.s 
^  l*hila<lelphia,  neither  to  avow  nor  to  disavow  the  letter.  See  Vol. 
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charity.  His  heart  was  not  warm  in  its  affections  ;  Imt  lie  exactly 
calculated  every  man’s  \*iilue,  and  gave  him  a  solid  esti'cm  proportinnH 
to  it.  His  jierMiii,  you  know,  was  fine;  his  stature,  exactly  what  ony 
would  wisli ;  his  de|K»rtment,  easy,  erect,  and  noble ;  the  liest  horsemts 
of  his  age,  and  the  most  graceful  figure  that  could  be  seen  on  horseback. 
Although  in  the  circle  of  his  friends,  where  he  might  lie  unreserved 
with  safety,  he  tcsik  a  fret*  shan*  in  conversation,  his  colloquial  talenti 
were  not  aliove  mediocrity.  poss«»ssing  neither  copiousness  of  ideas,  nar 
Huency  of  word.s.  In  public,  when  called  on  for  a  sudden  opinion,  he 
was  unnnidy,  short,  aud  embarnusstHl.  Yet  he  wrote  rnulily,  rather 
diffusely,  in  an  easy  and  corri'ct  style.  This  he  had  acquired  by  con¬ 
versation  with  the  world,  for  his  education  was  mendy  rimding,  writ¬ 
ing,  and  ctimmon  arithmetic,  to  which  he  added  surveying  in  a  Inter 
day.  His  time  was  employed  in  action  chioHv,  reading  little,  and  that 
only  in  agriculture  and  Knglish  history.  His  correspondence  beca«e 
ii«'ct‘ssariiv  extensive,  and,  with  journalizing  his  agricultural  proceed* 
iiigs,  occupied  most  of  his  leisure  hours  within  (hsirs.  Oh  the  whol<, 
his  chanicter  was,  in  its  mass,  jierfect,  in  nothing  bad,  in  few  poioti 
indifferent  ;  and  it  may  truly  be  sjiid,  that  never  did  nature  and  for¬ 
tune  combine  more  |>erfectly  to  make  a  man  great,  and  to  phice  him  in 
the  same  constellation  with  whatever  worthies*  have  merited  from  man 
im  everlasting  remembrance.  For  his  was  the  singular  destiny  and 
merit,  of  beading  the  armies  of  his  country  successfully  through  an 
arduous  war,  for  the  establishment  of  its  indc|K*ndence  ;  of  conducting 
its  councils  through  the  birth  of  a  government,  new  in  its  forms  and 
principles,  until  it  had  setthxl  down  into  a  quiet  and  orderly  tmin ;  and 
of  scrupulously  olieying  the  laws  through  the  whole  of  his  career,  civil 
aud  military,  of  which  the  history  of  the  world  furnishes  no  other 
example. 

*  How,  then,  can  it  Ik*  ]H'rilous  for  you  to  take  such  a  man  on  vow 
shoulders.^  I  am  satisfied  the  great  IkmIv  of  republicans  think  of  him 
os  I  do.  We  were,  indeed,  dissatisfied  with  him  on  his  ratitiaition  of 
the  British  treaty.  But  this  was  short-lived.  We  knew  his  hoiiestr, 
the  wiles  with  which  he  was  encompassed,  and  that  age  had  alreaaj 
lH*gun  to  relax  the  firmness  of  his  purjMiser. ;  and  I  am  convinced,  he  u 
more  de«*ply  seateil  in  the  love  and  gnititude  of  the  republicans,  thtn 
in  the  l*haris;ucal  homage  of  the  fedenil  monarchists.  For  he  was  no 
iiKMiarchLst  from  pn*fereiice  of  his  judgement.  The  soundness  of  tbit 
gave  him  correct  views  of  the  rights  t»f  man,  and  his  se^'ere  justice  de- 
vutcxl  him  to  them.  He  has  often  d(*clured  to  me,  that  he  consider^ 
our  new  constitution  as  an  exiHurimeut  on  the  pnicticabilitv  of  repubii* 
can  ^ivernuient,  and  with  whui  dose  of  liberty  mail  could  be  truslid 
finr  lus  own  gotnl ;  that  he  was  determiued  the  experiment  should  hal» 
a  fair  trial,  and  would  lose  the  last  drop  of  his  blotal  in  sup|H>rt  of 
Aud  these*  dt*ciarations  he  re|>eated  to  me  the  oftener  and  the  nio^ 
pointedly,  bi*cause  he  knew  my  suspicions  of  C'ohmel  Hamilton's  vlei^ 
and  probably  had  heard  from  him  the  s;unc  declarations  w  hich  I  hail, 
to  wit*  that  the  British  amstitution,  ivith  its  unequal  ropresentatioBf 
comiptiou,  and  other  existing  abuses,  was  the  most  perfect  goverinnciA 
which  had  ever  been  estaUi^cd  on  earth,  and  that  a  reformatiofi  w 
these  abuses  nvuldmakc  it  an  iaipractkaUe  govcrnmeiit.",  dobb* 
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jiVre  that  General  Waahington  liacl  not  a  firm  confidence  in  the  dura- 
bililV  ^»vminieiit.  lie  wum  iiattimllT  diatruKtt'ul  of  men,  and 

uiciiued  to  apprehenKioiis :  and  I  was  ever  fierHuaded,  that  a 

belief  that  we  must  at  length  end  in  aoniething  like  a  Britiah  oonstitn- 
tioo,  had  some  w  eight  in  hia  adoption  of  the  ceremonies  of  levees,  birth- 
(Uvs.  p«>inpoii''*  meetings  with  Congre&s,  and  other  forms  of  the  same 
character,  calculated  to  prepare  us  gradually  for  a  change  which  he 
believed  |>osHible,  and  to  let  it  come  on  with  as  little  shuck  as  might 
be  to  the  public  mind/  Vol.  IV.  pp.  141 — 143. 

Nothing  is  more  remarkable  than  the  admirable  manner  m 
ahioh,  with  a  divided  cabinet,  Washington  appears  to  have 
tempered  the  violence  of  the  hostile  parties,  holding  each  fac¬ 
tion  in  check,  and,  by  his  firm  decision,  steadily  directing  the 
energies  of  the  Government,  llpon  Mr.  «Ieftrrson’s  intimating 
his  intention  to  resign  office  as  Secretary  of  State,  the  Presi¬ 
dent  expressed  his  deep  regret,  stating,  that  he  thought  it  im¬ 
portant  to  preserve  the  check  of  his  (Jeftersoi/s)  opinions  in 
the  Administration,  ‘  in  order  to  keep  things  in  their  proi)er 
‘channel,  and  prevent  them  going  too  far/  He  was  probably 
aware  also,  that,  by  retaining  the  head  of  the  republican  part^ 
in  administration,  he  kept  that  party  in  some  measure  on  their 
good  behaviour,  and  prevented  Jefferson  himself  from  becom¬ 
ing  dangerous.  Besides  which,  Jefferson’s  familiarity  with 
foreign  affairs,  as  well  as  his  ready  pen  and  his  general  talents 
for  business,  rendered  him  a  valuable  minister,  wliose  place  it 
was  not  very  easy  to  supply.  Upon  the  real  motives  or  Jeffer¬ 
son’s  secession  from  office,  these  volumes  throw  little  ligfit. 
As  to  his  alleged  ‘  repugnance  to  public  life  *,  his  wish  for  re¬ 
tirement,  8tc.,  they  are  mere  expressions  of  course.  Reference 
is  made  to  a  personal  difference  between  him  and  the  Secretary 
to  the  Treasury  ;  but  Hamilton  had  also  intimated  his  intention 
to  resign,  which  would  have  left  Jefferson  without  any  formi¬ 
dable  rival  in  the  Cabinet.  Fauchet’s  explanation  of  his  sup¬ 
posed  motives,  must  he  regarded,  perhaps,  as  only  the  opinion 
of  an  individual,  hut  of  one  who  was  likely  to  be  in  the  confi¬ 
dence  of  Jefferson’s  party.  Yet,  Jefferson  himself  disclaims 
Having  liad  any  views  to  the  Presidency.  ‘  Neither  the  splen- 
‘  dour,  nor  the  power,  nor  the  difficulties,  nor  the  fame  or  de- 
‘  famation,  as  may  happen,  attached  to  the  first  magistracy, 
‘  have  ’,  he  says,  ‘  any  attractions  for  me  *.  ‘  The  second  office 

*  of  this  Government  ’,  he  writes  in  another  letter,  referring  to 
the  ^  ice- Presidency,  ‘  is  honourable  and  easy;  the  first  is  but 

*  a  splendid  misery’.  It  was  a  misery,  however,  which  he  did 
**ot  shrink  from  subsequently  exposing  himself  to.  The  real 
^ason  of  his  retiring,  was  probably  disgust  at  not  finding  his 
Ftench  principles  and  preferences  adopted  by  the  Government. 

*  I  cannot,*  he  says,  ‘  in  a  letter  to  Madison  (Jan.  1797),  ♦  have 
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*  a  >vibli  to  see  tiie  scenes  ot'  ITDiJ  revived  as  to  myself,  and  to 
‘  descend  daily  into  tlie  arena,  like  a  gladiator,  to  suffer  mtf. 

*  tyrdoin  in  every  conilict . War  with  Franco,  and  c<j%.  wm 

‘  so(|iient  alliance  with  Great  Britain,  will  cenipletoly  comptt;  ^  I  h« 

‘  the  object  of  the  executive  coiincil  from  the  commoncr»wnt  *li 

*  of  the  war  between  France  and  I'mirland/  (Vnl.  III.  n.  358,)  ■  I 

When  it  is  borne  in  mind,  that  Jefterson  was  the  unbounded  |  4  ’ 

atlmirer  of  the  French  Revolutionists,  sharing  in  their  religioui, 

or  rather  no-religious,  as  well  as  their  political  principles;—  , 
that  Freneau,  the  translating  clerk  to  .lelferson’s  office,  was  ibf  ^4 
lulitor  of  a  paper  which,  in  its  personal  abuse  of  the  Anglict* 
and  luonociats,  iliil  not  spare  the  Fresident  himself ; — that  Jff  t  hnt 
fei  son  favoured  this  man  and  his  rascally  pa|>er that  an  tl*  jtu 
liance  with  France  at  all  events,  was  his  favourite  doctrine,  hii  doi 

*  polar  star  ’ ; — we  cannot  he  very  much  at  a  loss  to  account  fbr  am 
his  secession  from  Administration.  Nor  are  his  ultimate  viet?  '  my 
and  hopes  to  be  mistaken.  ‘  Republicanism’,  he  writes  to ly  cit 
C’olonel  Monroe,  ‘  must  lie  on  its  oars, — resign  the  vessel  to  the  p 

‘  ]ulot.’  And  the  reason  assigned  is,  that,  from  the  proceeding?  |  ^  ^ 
of  Congress,  it  was  evident,  that  ‘  one  man  outweighs  ihemdf 

*  in  injlntnce  oier  the  people^  w  ho  have  supported  his  judj^l  ? 

*  ment  against  their  own,  and  that  of  their  representatim’ &  i 
(Vol.  Ill  .  p.  ooo.)  Who  that  one  man  was,  it  is  needless  to 
say.  Again:  ‘ ’fhe  repuhiicans  through  every  part  of  the"  | 

‘  I’nion  say,  that  it  was  the  irresistible  inllueiice  and  populintor^  \\ 
‘  of  General  M  ashington,  played  oil’ by  the  cunning  of  Hainikoi. 

*  which  turned  the  government  over  to  anti- republican  hands,orif^ 

‘  turned  the  republicans  chosen  by  the  people  into  anti-repab* 

‘  licans.  lie  delivered  it  over  to  his  successor  in  this  state'. i  f 
(p.  RH).)  Washington,  3Ir.  Jefferson  tells  us,  had  early  doute|,;| 
as  to  the  issue  of  the  French  Revolution.  4  !  * 

4 

*  The  fact  is,  that  Governeur  Morris,  a  high-flying  monarchy  ran.  at 
sliuttiiig  his  evos  and  hU  faith  to  every. fact  iigainst  his  wishes,. ^  V 
Udieviug  every  thing  he  desires  to  be  true,  has  kept  the  PresidHto'ii^ti  ‘i 

—  . . . 1  1.!*  r  1  !•  'IM  .  .1  II _ .. 


mind  const;uitlv  jH»isoned  witli  Ids  foreliodlngs.  That  the  Preskkto 
wishes  the  revuiutioii  may  be  ostablislied,  1  believe  from  several  iudkto 
tions.  1  remember,  wlien  I  received  the  news  of  the  King’s  flight  ttC  M 
cii^)ture,  T  first  told  him  of  it  at  his  assemblv.  I  nevvrsavv  1dm  soBMKt 
dej<H:tiHl  by  any  event  in  my  life.'  Vol.  I\^.  p.  471.  i  ’ 


In  this  dejection,  Jetferson,  it  st^ems,  did  not  sympathiae; 
nor  could  he,  perhaps,  understand  it.  All  the  horrors  of.jlK||p 
French  Revolution,  which  he  accuses  the  Federalists  of  usk  j| 
as  ‘  a  raw  head  and  bloody  hones’,  produced  no  niisgiving  p  §|| 
relenting  in  his  hard,  unfeeling  mind.  T'lierc  is  an  attcinph 
the  following  paragraph,  to  impute  to  the  weakness  of 
Washington,  conduct  which  will  be  tliought  to  indicate  rathe*' 
the  integrity  of  his  judgemenL 
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•  Kr»>m  the  moment  of  mv  retiring  from  the  Admini^tnition,  the 

irot  uiichivked  holc^  of  (Teneinl  Wnnhincton.  His  memory 
h-ak  uireioiy  jornsihly  impaireti  hy  a^' ;  the  firm  tone  of  mind  for  which 
be  hull  l»eeii  rvinarkuhle,  was  liepiiiiiiii;  to  relax  ;  its  energy  was  alwteil ; 
i  *>1  laUmr,  a  desire  for  tranquiliity  had  cn»pt  on  him  ;  and 

a  \riiliu4:»u*s»  to  let  others  act,  and  even  think  for  him.  Like  the  rt*9t 
of  mankind,  he  was  disjjnsted  with  atrocities  of  the  French  revolution, 
and  was  not  sufhcicntly  aware  of  the  difference  iM'twiH?!!  the  rahhle  who 
were  used  as  instruments  of  their  jH'rpctnition,  and  the  steady  and 
rational  diameter  of  the  American  |>eople,  in  which  he  had  not  snfh- 
rit'iit  confidence.  The  opposition,  too,  of  the  republicans  to  the  Hritish 
trcjitv.  and  the  ziolous  support  of  the  federalists  in  that  unpopular, 
hnt  favourite  measure  of  theirs,  had  made  him  all  their  own.  l^ider- 
staiaiine,  moreover,  that  I  disapproved  of  that  treaty,  and  copiously 
Bourished  with  falsehoods  by  a  niali^ant  iM»ighbour  of  mine,  who 
ambitioiHHl  to  be  his  correspondent,  he  had  la'cnme  alienated  from 
jHTsonally,  as  from  the  republican  laKiy  generally  of  his  fellow- 
ciliiteus.'  \  ol.  IV  .  p.  4(^1. 

Wadiington  had,  probably,  more  reason  for  being  dissatisfiefl 
with  .Icirerson’s  conduct,  than  appears  from  these  letters,  which 
contain,  it  must  be  recollecteil,  only  bis  own  representation  of 
the  transactions  referred  to.  It  does  not  appear  that  the  Pre¬ 
sident  ever  admitted  the  Secretary  to  bis  personal  confidence; 
and  it  is  highly  remarkable,  that  »1etterson  was  unable  to  ascer- 
tnin  what  were  bis  sentiments  on  the  subject  of  religion. 
While  we  may  lament,  on  the  one  band,  tliat  the  fact  of  bis  be¬ 
lief  in  the  CMiristian  religion  should  be  at  all  questionable, 
owing  to  his  extreme  and  characteristic  reserve,  it  makes  some¬ 
thing  at  least  in  favour  of  bis  reverence  for  religion,  that  the 
infidel  party  should  have  liad  no  ground  to  claim  him,  as  they 
would  have  been  eager  to  do,  as  one  of  themselves.  In  the 
‘  Ana  *  at  the  end  of  the  Correspondence,  there  is  a  story  of  an 
attempt  made  by  a  deputation  of  the  clergy,  to  extort  from 
Washington  a  public  declaration  of  his  religious  sentiments,  but 
‘  the  old  fox  was  too  cunning  for  them.*  ‘  I  know  *,  adds  Jef¬ 
ferson,  ‘  that  (loverneur  Morris,  who  pretended  to  be  in  his 

*  secrets,  and  believed  himself  to  be  so,  has  often  told  me,  that 
‘  fieneral  Washington  believed  no  more  of  the  system  than  he 
‘  himself  did.’  This  vague  assertion,  upon  which  Jefferson 
himself  seems  to  have  placed  little  reliance  ♦,  will  not  be  thought 
deser\'ing  of  much  attention;  and  whatever  w'ere  Washington’s 
religious  opinions,  they  were  evidently  at  an  immeasurable  re¬ 
move  from  those  of  the  school  of  Paine,  Franklin,  and  Jef¬ 
ferson. 

The  hatred  of  Christianity  entertained  by  the  Author  of 

*  SfH*  the  character  of  Morrif*  given  above, — a  man  ‘  believing  every 
he  dc>ire8  to  be  true  ;*  vet,  an  unhetiever  in  Christianity! 

r  ^ 
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thn«e  Letters,  notwithstanding  his  calm  temper  and  his  cautiosi  I 
mode  of  expression,  is  continually  indicated  hy  an  unusml  I 
strength  and  almost  ferocity  of  expression,  when  the  clergy  ar(  f 
referreil  to.  Ilis  owm  creed,  as  detailed  in  a  letter  to  1)^,  | 
Kush  (Vo!.  III.  p.  .515.),  ranked  Jesus  with  Socrates  and  Flpic-  ? 
tetus,  and  placed  the  New'  Testament  far  below  the  Memorabilia  i 
in  |>oint  of  genuineness,  though  he  allowed  it  to  consist  of ‘rich  | 
‘  fragments.*  As  he  advanced  in  old  age,  he  learned,  he  says,  j 

*  to  Ik;  less  confitlent  in  the  conclusions  of  human  reason,  and  to 

*  give  more  credit  to  the  honesty  of  contrary  opinions.*  (VoL 
1\  .  p.  KU.)  Kut,  whether  this  increase  of  self-diffidence  and 
charity  extended  to  religious  opinions,  does  not  appear.  <  He 
calls  (\dvin  ‘  an  atheist;*  and  asserts,  that  ‘  it  would  be  more 

*  pardonable  to  believe  in  no  God  at  all,  than  to  blasfdie^ 

*  him  by  the  atrocious  attributes  of  Calvin.’  He  found  no  dim- 

mlty,  however,  in  receiving  the  doctrines  of  American  Unitavi- 
aiiisin,  which  he  confidently  exjwcted  that  the  present  genfiw 
tion  w  ill  see  In'come  ‘  the  general  religion  of  the  United  Statrt.’ 
(Vnl.  IV.  p.  J(2).)  His  testimony  was  not  wanted,  to  convince  it 
of  the  true  character  of  that  system,  which  is  scarcely  distinguisk- 
able  from  pure  Deism;  but  his  augury,  we  confidently  belief!^ 
will  prove  as  false  as  some  of  his  otlter  predictions.  ^ 

i)f  Mr.  Jefferson’s  |>ersonal  integrity  and  sincere  patriotism, 
we  eiiiertnin  no  suspicion.  He  had,  we  think,  less  *  franknesi 
of  character’,  than  of  manners.  Shrewdness,  cleverness,  aid 
aitdre.ss,  extensive  knowledge,  and  great  natural  ability,  he  im- 
ipiestioiiahly  possessed.  His  claim  to  be  considered  as  either! 
grfal  statesman  or  a  sound  philosopher  will  not,  however,  bi 
iiiiniittcd  out  of  America.  He  was  upon  all  points  a  half-rM^ 
soncr.  His  prejudices  had  the  mastery  of  his  understanding^ 
be  mistook  freedom  of  thought  for  comprehensive  views,  and 
scepticism  for  philosophy.  His  “  Notes  on  Virginia**  ham 
highly  praised ;  yet,  tltey  are  superficial,  inaccurate,  and 
aff'erteil.  1  iis  attainments  were,  in  fact,  far  l>elow  his  talents  ;  and 
hetKe  he  was  acute,  hut  upon  no  subject  profuiiml.  Althomgli 
without  imagination,  and  thereforo  without  genius,  he  was  slii 
an  enthusiast ;  hut  his  was  the  enthusiasm  of  the  rt^asoiiing  ib 
guUy,  which  leails  to  the  worship  of  its  own  alM^tractions,  aiidi 
IKiliucal  theory  was  tu  him  in  place  of  the  creations  aiKl  iffustCMi 
of  poetry  .  Washington  was,  pntbahly,  the  only  lieing  greaim 

than  himself,  whom  he  did  not  hate;  ami  towards  him,  he  felt  I 
coiistraiiKMl  reverence  in  which  affection  hat!  no  «sha»m 
Against  kings,  nobles,  and  priexta,  he  had  a  fteix^e  nntipatbyj 
which  seemeti  to  parUike  of  the  wildness  of  the  woo«ls  and  thi 
vulgarity  of  the  mob.  'I’he  sudden  expansion  of  a  colony  intol 
i^efwihlic,  lilWtl  him  into  eeh'hrity  atwl  itifliience:  althaii|^ 
iicssctl  of  no  |H)rtioii  of  (he  talent  either  of  the  orator  or  of  lb® 
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soldier,  his  pen,  in  the  dearth  of  great  men,  raised  him  to 
greatness,  it  is  his  real  merit,  that  he  had  at  heart  the  good 
of  his  country :  it  was  his  unhappiness  to  be  at  open  war  with 
the  best  interests  of  mankind. 


Art.  VII.  1.  Introductions  to  the  Study  of  the  Greek  Classic  Poets. 
i’grt  1.  Homer.  By  Henry  Nelson  6'oleridge,  Esq.  M.A.  tm. 
Hvo.  pp.  2^1.  Price  (U.  (id.  London.  J  83(). 

2.  The  State  of  Society  in  the  Af^e  of  Hamer.  By  William  Bnioe, 

>  D.D.  sni.  8vo.  pp.  211.  Belhuit.  1827* 

^PHKRK  is  reason  to  fear  that,  in  the  business  of  education, 

^  too  much  attention  has  generally  been  paid  to  fact  and  cir¬ 
cumstance,  while  inference  and  result  are  left  to  accidental  im¬ 
pression,  or  to  future  exercise  of  the  ratiocinative  faculty. 
Tliere  can  be  no  difficulty  in  admitting,  that,  in  the  earlier  pe- 
ruxls  of  instruction,  our  concern  is  chieHy  with  the  memory,  as 
the  great,  and  the  then  more  easily  filled  repository  of  mate¬ 
rials  for  subsequent  combination  and  use ;  but  at  no  time  can 
the  appeal  to  the  more  purely  intellectual  powers  be  safely  ne¬ 
glect^  ;  and  a  slight  degree  of  attention  on  the  tutor's  part, 
will  effect  this  with  small  difficulty.  A  passing  observation,  an 
Ap|K)site  question,  may  lastingly  impress  the  mind,  and  prepare 
the  way  for  an  application  of  classical  and  philosophical  science, 
very  different  from  that  careless  and  uninterested  possession  of 
incstioiable  treasure,  which  usually  distinguishes  the  highly  edu¬ 
cated  men  of  the  present  day.  To  take  Homer  as  an  instance. 
Of  the  thousands  who  are  regularly  and  skilfully  conducted 
through  all  the  circumstances  of  his  syntax  and  his  versifica- 
tioti,  how  few  arc  there  who  have  their  attention  for  one  mo¬ 
ment  directed  to  the  essentially  poetical  character  of  his  diction, 
or  to  those  vivid  and  important  elucidations  of  antique  manners, 
shicb  are  to  be  found  in  every  page.  Dr.  Bruce's  book  shews, 
by  a  simple,  but  able  analysis,  that  Homer's  writings  are  nut  less 
valuable  as  records  of  the  state  of  society  in  which  he  lived,  tlian 
illustrations  of  human  character  and  feelings  in  all  ages.  Yet, 
huw  rarely  do  we  find  the*  student  stimulated  to  this  research; 
iud  how  seldom  does  he  think,  even  in  riper  years,  of  the  mag- 
nifioeut  Mmonian,  in  any  other  character  tluui  that  of  the  first 
snd  greatest  of  Kpic  poets  t  With  respect  to  his  language, 
the  mind  and  memory  may  have  been  duly  charged  with 
me  peculiarities  of  Homeric  phrase,  and  the  scholar  may  have 
P^orined  the  usual  quantum  of  oxerctses  in  the  tfomeric  dia*> 
while  the  intelWctual  qualities  of  his  style  and  expression 
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are  overlooked  auiid  the  technicalities  of  grammatical  fermino. 
lofty. 

*  Words  it  is  <»bstTvetl  by  Mr.  Oiloridge,  *  aro  not  only  the  sigai 
of  uli  thoughts,  but  scciii  (»rigiiially,  though  siibjtrct  to  M'vonil  vxcfj. 
lions,  to  havf  been  the  very  iiu*nt;il  pictures  of  all  visible  things.  Tp 
Use  words,  therefore,  in  their  primary  and  imwit  simple  meanings,  'n 
one  sure  imnle  of  preserving  purity  and  truth  of  dictimi.  Xor  will 
such  a  rule  of  style  limit  the  |H>wers,  or  w’eakeii  the  splendour  nf  the 
writer  ;  for  it  may  be  truly  said,  that  some  of  the  most  splendiil  pnpts 
in  the  world,  have  l>eeu  those  through  whos«»  transparent  languagf  the 
fiice  and  form  of  external  nature  are  visible  to  the  mind’s  eye.  Ho. 
iner,  Dante,  and  Chaucer,  as  they  arc  the  m«»st  pictun'sque  <if  poeti, 
S4»  an*  thev,  in  thi.s  res|R*ct,  amongst  the  most  faultless  of  writerp. 
'i'hey  fuuiiil  and  used  their  native  tongues  in  tlie  freshness  of  vtHith, 
when,  as  yet,  the  misdirected  action  of  metaphysicul  rensiiniiig  hid 
mil  blunted  the  sharpncs.s,  or  dimmed  the  coltturs,  or  coufuM*d  the 
simplicity  i)f  words.  In  their  ver.ses,  we  .sw  sights  and  hear  soiiiak 
Living  lH‘fore  the  inevitable  |H>wer  of  association  laul  distracted  the 
unity  and  eiitirene.ss  of  men’s  conceptions,  thev  seem  even  now  alwio. 
lutely  alswe  its  reach.  In  them,  the  plainest  narrative  i.s  not  proaaic, 
nor  du*  most  homely  images  vulgar,  (’oiisider,  as  a  sutlicient  proof  of 
this  vividiie.ss  of  representation,  and  this  immuiiitv  from  low  assorli- 
tioiis,  ihe  details  of  the  feastings  in  the  Iliad,  the  torments  in  the 
Inferno,  or  tliose  many  noble  passages,  t4H»  bmg  for  quotation,  in  the 
Kulgbte’s  Tale,  and  tlie  Troilus  and  Cresseitle,  of  the  bright  and 
iimrniug  sUir  of  our  own  literature.’ 

As  an  illiKstration  of  the  picturcs(/ucftess  of  Homer’s  language, 
wo  may  refer  to  tin*  two  eelebratetl  lines  in  which  Antilochus 
announces  to  Achilles  the  death  of  Patroclns,  and  the  spoliation 
of  his  armour  l)y  Hector.  They  are  (jiioted  by  Mr.  (’olerid^ 
.is  an  example  of  ‘  the  perfeetioii  of  energetic  l)revity  :*  we  should 
cite  them  rather  as  an  instance  of  the  power  of  compressed,  )Ct 
simple  language,  in  the  expression  of  picture. 

I 

Ivcrrai  ll.xTjJO»Xc>’  vtxuoi 

\  araj?  Tayr  ^ 


*  PatriJchis  is  m»  more.  Hu*  (ireciaiis  light 
For  his  bare  corse,  and  Hector  hath  his  arms.* 


(’owMl. 


Fhis  nnscrahlc  rendering  is  cited  by  Mr.  Coleridge  withoot 
comment ;  and  we  really  regret,  that  a  name  like  Cow  per  s  shouB  5r' 
he  appended  to  such  a  hald  and  crude  disfiguration  of  a  singi* 
larly  oxj>ressive  original.  Without  attempting  to  give  the  poetij 
of  the  passage,  or  e\cn  if^  inimitahir  eompre.ssion,  we  offtf 
the  following  as  more  nearly  approaching  to  fidelity. 
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l*rostrj4te  Putrocliis  lie«.  the  fight 

O’tT  hif»  Hospoilwi  corpse.  His  arms  of  ^)roof, 

He  of  the  quickly-glancing  helm  hath  seized, 

Hector . 

This  is  not  by  any  means  what  it  ought  to  be;  but  it  may 
ser^e  to  shew,  both  where  Cowner  has  failed,  and  where  the 
peculiarity  of  the  Greek  lies.  The  word  attrat  does  not  merely 
narrate;  it  exhibits;  and  the  man-milliner  phraseology  of  the 
English  couplet,  *  is  no  more  \  cannot  be  said  even  to  express 
its  meaning.  Wfji^i/uLaxovraiy  in  like  manner,  is  not  even  tran- 
bUied  by  the  words  /r/rA/  for :  it  portrays  at  a  stroke  the  fierce 
struggle  round  the  Ixwly  of  l*atroclus,  as  the  very  centre  and 
object  of  the  fight.  'Fhe  exquisite  compound,  *opt;^ai/oxof,  is 
wholly  parsed  over.  Now,  we  see  no  reason  why  these  striking 
qualities  of  I  lomeric  expression  should  not  l>e  pointed  out  to  the 
hoys  of  an  academic  class,  as  well  as  to  men  who  have  passed 
through  the  higher  grades  of  education;  and  we  are  persuaded 
that  it  might  be  done  with  beneficial  effect,  from  the  very  first  • 
minute  in  which  the  pupil  enters  on  the  study  of  Homer. 

We  are  not,  however,  prepared  to  say,  that  Mr,  Coleridge 
has  taken  the  best  possible  way  of  giving  instruction  to  those 
‘  who  are  still  called  boys.*  His  object  is  avowedly  to  facilitate 
the  progress  of  the  scholar,  by  enabling  him  to  form  ‘  a  more 
‘  just  and  liberal  judgement  of  the  characters  and  merits  of  the 

*  (Ireck  poets,  than  he  has  commonly  an  opportunity  of  doing 

*  at  school  ;*  and  this  important  purpose,  Mr.  C.  hopes  to  effect, 
hy  commencing  with  a  somewhat  misty  explanation  of  the  dis¬ 
tinction  between  fancy  and  imagination,  to  which,  we  will  ven¬ 
ture  to  affirm,  not  one  schoolboy  in  a  hundred  will  take  the 
trouble  of  paying  the  slightest  attention,  or  he  able  to  com¬ 
prehend  it,  if  he  should.  We  fully  acquiesce  in  the  justness  of 
the  distinction  itself,  though  the  terms  do  not  seem  to  us  judi¬ 
ciously  chosen,  nor  the  illustrations  happily  selected ;  hut  we 
despair  of  its  utility  for  any  practical  purpose  of  juvenile  in¬ 
struction.  T  hat  half  a  dozen  clever  youths,  such  as  were  con¬ 
cerned  with  ;V[r.  C.  in  getting  up  the  ‘  Etonian  *,  might  be  in¬ 
terested  in  such  matters,  we  are  not  disposed  to  question ;  hut 
we  are  quite  satisfied  that  they  are  caviare  to  the  oi  wowoi,  • 

.ViioUier  defect  in  the  hofik  before  us  is,  want  of  simplicity  and 
compactness ;  qualities  indispensable  in  works  intended  for 
youth,  and  desirable  on  grounds  of  general  criticism.  Mr. 
Coleridge  is  an  eloquent  writer,  hut  his  style  is  loose'  and  unff- 
nisbed ;  nor  does  he  always  seem  to  have  a  very  distinct 
bension  of  his  own  meaning.  Take  the  following  dashJi^  pa- 
Tigraph,  for  instance, 

‘are  still  called  boys 


place  it  in  the  hands  of  one  of  thhse  wno 
*,  and  if  he  can  get  a  clear  insight  into 
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its  s|)ecitic  iinpurt,  lie  will  have  done  that  which  we  dare  imh 
Hatter  ourseKes  with  having  accomplished. 

f 

•  Ptietry  in  the  convergence,  nav»  the  identity,* of  an  other  speeinrit  | 

know’ledgi* ;  it  createa  the  Individual  to  stand  as  the  symiail  nf  tW  * 
Univeriud,  the  Finite  for  the  Intiuite;  it  hua  to  do,  not  with  men,  bat 
man  ;  it  is  addressed  to  the  great  rcpuhliciin  heart  of  the  civiliK^ 
world,  and  must  therefore  s|M‘tik  in  the  ull-|>erviuling  language  of 
sential  human  nature.  No  |H>et  can  1)C  a  gnnit  |H)et,  but  as  l»eing  b. 
clusively  a  natundist  and  a  historian  in  the  light  as  well  as  the  life  et 
genuine  ^diihsMiphy.  All  other  men's  worlds  are  the'  poet's  chan 
His  imagination  must  be  all  com|iact,  that  is,  all  his  powers  of  evert 
sort  must  b»‘  coiicentiTtHl  into  one,  In'lore  his  jK*n  will  be  able  to  ^ni 
to  the  airy  forms  of  things  unknown,  1 1  i 

“  A  local  habitation  and  a  name." 

Ills  is  that  wondrous  and  alchemic  power  which  extracts  and  ]i!iri(ki* 
and  connHiunds  the  material  drugs  supplietl  by  learning  and  resetifkt' 
and  wavt*s  over  them  the  wand  of  its  enchantment,  till,  in  the  crisbif 
mental  proji'ction,  they  glance  out  embodied  and  transfigured  into 
nal  images  of  light.*  ^  f; 

t 

Still,  Mr.  Coleridge’s  is  a  clever  book,  and  will,  we  shoiU 
hope,  become  popular.  It  comprises  within  a  convenient  spaCi, 
much  valuable  and  pleas4intly  conveyed  information  concerning 
the  Homeric  }Hwms,  no  treadily  accessible  in  our  own  language^ 
and,  as  a  valuable  and  attractive  coinmon>placc  book  on  liomef, 
it  may  claim  high  praise.  We  strongly  recommend  it  to  all  whe 
may  feel  an  interest  in  these  inquiries.  Mr.  C.  proposes  to  ei- 
tend  his  investigations  to  the  *  wliole  Inidy  of  Greek  classical 

*  Poetry;*  and  we  trust  that  the  ‘  favourable  circumstance* ’«• 
which  is  sus|>ended  the  |ierformance  of  his  promise,  may  afforf 
him  ample  encouragement  to  |>erscvere«  I  le  is  an  able  crMe, 
mid  he  writes  with  a  spirit  and  buoyancy  that  would  tnakl^ 
much  inferior  criticism  acceptable. 

Of  Dr.  Bruce’s  liook,  we  have  already  intimated  our  opiniotfj 
and  we  shall  say  little  more  concerning  it,  than  that  it  is  an  ^ 
ceedingly  valuable  work,  ami  not  less  unpretending  than  vilib 
able,  liesides  an  introduction,  biographical  and  miscellanedUli 
wre  liave,  under  the  heads  of  Astronomy, — Geography,— 
culture,— GovemmeiiU  Military  Affairs,  and  Keligion,— PritUt 
Life  and  Maniu*rs, — Ornamental  and  Mechanical  Art.s, — a 
plete  picture  of  the  llomtTic  Age.  It  must  have  cost 
labour,  and  while  it  will  be  highly  acceptable  to  all  investigalii 
of  aaiK|uity,  we  would  suggest,  that  it  might  be  made  an  impoli, 
aot  auxiliary  at  a  judjcKMisly  selected  period  of  education.  ^ 
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Art.  Vni.  1-  Uhixtrations  the  Passes  of  the  Alps,  bjf  which  lUlu 
cotHfHUHicates  with  France,  Switzerland,  and  Germany,  By  WiU 
\\m  Brockedon,  Alembcr  of  the  Academies  of  Fine  Arts  at  Flo¬ 
rence  and  Honie.  2  vols.  4to.  London.  1R29,  30. 

I 

2.  A  Dissertation  on  the  Passage  of  Hannibal  oirr  the  Alps.  By 
Henry  L.  Wickham,  A.^I.  and  the  Rev.  J.  A.  Cramer,  A.M.  late 
Students  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford.  Second  Edition.  8to.  pp. 
xxviii.  2^16.  Price  I2s.  London*  1828. 

%  Uannihats  Passage  of  the  Alps.  By  a  Member  of  the  Univeraity 
of  C'emibrid^c.  f.cap  8vo.  pp.  158.  London.  1830. 

'l^HE  principal  authors  who  have  written  upon  the  subject  of 
^  llannibnrs  route  over  the  Alps,  as  enumerated  by  the  Au¬ 
thors  of  the  “  Dissertation”,  are,  amon^  the  ancients,  Polybius, 

L  C.  Alimentus,  Ti.  C.  Antipater,  Livy,  Cornelius  Nepoi; 
amon^?  the  inotlcrns,  Honore  Bouche,  P.  Labbe,  Menestner, 
Mtmdajors,  Folard,  St.  Simon,  Grossley,  Abauzit,  Dc  Loges, 
IVfnina,  Whitaker,  Dc  Vaudoncourt,  Tytler,  De  Luc,  Letronne, 
Fortin  d’Prban,  Roche,  La  Renaudiere,  Larauza,  Napoleon; 
to  which  are  to  be  added,  Messrs.  Wickham  and  Cramer  them¬ 
selves,  Mr.  Brockedon  the  artist,  and  the  anonymous  Member 
of  the  University  of  Cambridge.  Of  course,  upon  a  point  which 
admits  of  so  much  learned  disserting,  little  can  certainly 
known.  Strabo,  we  are  told,  w'as  quite  mistaken  upon  the 
subject,  and  Livy  was  a  blunderer.  It  was  long  supposed,  that, 
agreeably  to  the  received  interpretation  of  the  Roman  historian, 
the  Carthaginian  crossed  the  Alps  by  the  pass  of  Mont  Gc- 
nevre.  Such  was  the  conclusion  of  D’Anville.  Mr.  Whitaker, 
in  two  large  octavo  volumes,  labours  to  shew  that  Hannibal 
went  by  the  Great  St.  Bernard.  Larauza,  who  is  supported  by 
Napoleon  himself,  fixes  upon  Mont  Cenis.  General  Melville 
first  suggested  the  theory  so  learnedly  advocated  by  Messrs. 
^Ulckham  and  Cramer,  and  so  ably  illustrated  by  the  pen  and 
pencil  of  Mr.  Brockedon,  that  he  crossed  the  Little  St.  Ber¬ 
nard.  While  the  Marquis*  St.  Simon  and  the  Cantabrigian 
maintain,  that  he  could  have  passed  only  by  way  of  Monte  Viso. 
The  distance  between  the  most  northerly  of  these  several 
(lasses  and  the  latter,  which  is  the  nearest  southward,  is  about 
N  20'  of  latitude ;  of  course  much  above  a  hundred. miles ! 

And  what  does  it  signify  ?  yawns  the  incurious  reader,— for- 
getting,  perhaps,  how  much  pains  he  has  occasionally  taken  i6 
ascertain  the  truth  of  some  idle  report  relating  to  a  matter  of 
infimte  ir^lgniiicance.  Life  is,  with  numbers,  kept  6MNn'tUg« 
sii^ly  by  the  impulse  of  this  univen^  passion  of  cn* 
^o*ity.  But  the  party  ‘  who  objects  this  question,  cannot 
hive  been  a  traveller, — cannot,  at  least,  have  felt  any  interest 
*^skened  in  his  mind  by  traversing  the  scenes  haunted  by  the 
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migKiy  i)ead  ;  he  must  be  destitute  alike  of  claifsic,.poeticaVtH 
amiquarian  enthusiasm,  —  a  plain,  eohl,  absolute  ntilitariih. 
Why,  what  does  it  signify,  who  was  Junius,  or  who  hinlt  the 
pyramids,  or  where  stood  the  tow’er  of  Behis,  or  a  hnndtt^ 
other  matters  of  enigmatic  interest,  which  hare  set  a  thousaid 
pens  and  presses  in  motion  ?  The  question  which  baa  posH 
and  puziled  the  learned  through  centuries,  is  so  much  the  mon 
worth  canvassing.  And  how  amusing  is  it,  and  not  uninstrti6 
tive,  when,  with  much  learned  ado  and  pains,  the  question  has 
been  seemingly  set  at  rest,  by  such  an  adjustment  of  coinciden¬ 
ces,  probabilities,  and  presumptive  proofs,  as  almost  amounts  to 
moral  demonstration,  to  have  the  whole  house  of  cards  knocked 
down  at  a  stroke,  or  to  find  at  least  a  strong  doubt  (or  rc-doubt) 
thrown  up,  which  threatens  to  demolish  it!  To  the  party 
self  who  is  thus  besieged  in  his  favourite  theory,  the  matter  ii 
often  no  joke.  To  find  a  fresh  claimant  start  up,  when, ns 
have  regarded  our  title  to  the  honour  as  fully  proved,  and  ibt 
cause  as  won,  is  a  sore  trial.  The  point  which  was  originally  t 
matter  of  inditierence,  will  by  this  time  have  acquired,  like  a 
game  of  cards,  importance  from  the  stake.  Here  is  Mr, 
Brockedon  for  instance,  who  has  crossed  the  Alps  sixty  timo^ 
and  explored  thirty  diderent  routes, — every  one,  in  fact,  exce 
just  that  one  which,  our  Cantabrigian  says,  was  HannibiTi 
route, — although  he.  might  not  care  a  rush  at  first,  which  waj 
the  Carthaginians  passed,  must  now  he  gifted  with  more  tkaa 
an  average  portion  of  good  temper,  to  endure  contradiedoB 
frotu  a  Cantab  who  possibly  never  climbed  a  mountain  rauch 
higher  Uian  the  Goginagog  hills.  Whoever  is  right,  or  wrongs 
on  this  point,  3[r.  Brockedoifs  work,  indeed,  will  lose  none  if 
its  value  or  interest.  It  wants  only  a  supplementary  number, 
that  should  illustrate  the  Col  de  Viso,  which  he  has  so  unac 
cmintably  treated  as  unworthy  his  notice.  For  what  he  kii 
given  us,  however,  we  feel  most  gratefuL  By  a  series  of  adnl; 
rablv  drawn  views,  in  which  he  has  seized  the  most  pictures 
or  characteristic  features  of  the  scenery,  he  has  illustrated 
twelve  principal  passes  into  Italy  ;  so  as  to  enable  us,  with  tin 
help  of  the  great  map  and  Uie  smaller  topographical, plans 
which  he  has  furnished  us,  to  follow  the  Alpine  traveller,  st0f 
by  step,  through  craggy  dehle  and  up  dizzy  height; 

*  And  placed  on  high,  above  the  storm's  career, 

Loi»k  downward  where  a  hundred  realms  appear.^ 

Nor  do  the  graphic  illustrations,  iirteresting  as  they  arc,.i 
the  whole  merit  of  the  worl^  as  is  too  often  the  case  with  cc 
publication  of  this  description  Each  pass  is  UIustrate^.KQl 
to|MgraphIpal  Ihe  route^  extremely,  l 

well  written,  evidently  drawn  up  from  a  very  careful  survey 
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the  couutry^  luni  eurlcbed  with  historic  references,  which  4q 
credit  to  the  ^\juthor*s  general  information  and  diligence,  ^ 
these  readers  who  have  money  to  spare  upon  works  of  art/  Met 
Brockedon’s  volumes  cannot  fail  to  present  an  irresistible  attrao^ 
tioB.  The  engravings,  though  not  all  of  equal  merit,  are  sufL 
ciently  well  cxecutedi  by  Fiiiden,  Wallis,  Jeavons,  WillrooiWi 
some  of  the  plates  are  admirably  engraved.  In  the  last 
Number,  (the  work  appeared  in  twelve  Numbers,)  Mr.  Brocke* 
tlon  gives  the  following  account  of  the  origin  of  the  pubKcation* 


‘  Tlic  object  originally  contemplated  by  the  Author  of  this  work* 
n-as  an  illuatration  of  the  route  of  Hannibal  across  the  Alps.  He  had 
become  interested  in  this  subject,  chiefly  by  rending  that  clear  and 
tble  inquiry,  entitled,  “  A  Dissertation  on  the  Passage  of  Hannibal 
am  the  Alps,  hy  a  iMeml)er  of  the  University  of  Oxford."  After  an 
tttentivc  penismi,  it  occurred  to  the  Author,  that  such  scenes  and  facts 
g9  the  site  of  an  encampment,  the  locate  of  a  roche^hlanrke,  and  a  ra« 
vine  where  an  accuniulation  of  snow  could  occur,  were  subjects  which 
the  pencil  might  illustrate,  and  remove,  by  views  of  those  scenes,  the 
doabts  which  description  alone  might  have  left.  The  Author  visited 
the  /Vlps  expressly  for  this  object ;  but,  after  having  traversed  the 
great  chain  by  several  passes,  he  thought  that  the  subject  was  capable 
ai'  extension,  and  that  scenes  illustrative  of  the  various  routes  acrosi 
the  Alps,  would  be  interesting  to  those  who  had  not  travelled  there, 
dad  renew  the  recollections  of  those  who  had.  Fidelity  of  represent¬ 
ation,  rather  than  picturesque  effect,  has  been  his  object  as  an  artist  i 
and  in  his  examination  and  inquiries  into  the  topography  and  history 
of  the  Alps,  he  thinks  that  he  may,  without  presumption,  claim  th6 
merit  of  not  liaving  lightly  undertaken  his  task ;  since  he  has  expressly 
for  this  work,  before  and  during  its  publication,  traversed  tho’AlpO 
aeariy  sixty  times,  and  by  above  thirty  different  routes  into  llalyj 
from  the  States  on  its  frontiers. 

*  With  reference  to  the  passage  of  Hannibal,  the  result  of  the  All* 
thor’a  examination  and  inquiry  has  left  upon  bis  mind  the  most  ptrfod 
conriction,  that  it  was  by  the  Pass  of  the  Little  St.  Bernard,  and  thal 
it  is  to  this  Pass  ouly,  that  the  description  of  Polybiiu  can  apply^ 
adoption  of  this  Author’s  history  of  the  event,  as  the  sole  aatli^ 
ntj  upon  the  subject,  has  been  induct  by  his  declaration,  that  he  made 
jotimoTs  in  the  Alps,  expressly  to  retrace  the  steps  of  Ilannibal, 
ihese  journeys  were  made  \rithin  a  few  years  after  the  event  which 
describes,  whHe  ^rsons  were  yet  living  who  had  been  eye¬ 
witnesses  of  the  passage  of  the  army,  and  who  fhrniiAed  hitn  wiHl  itli 
formation  and  details.  He  avows,  that  the  object  of  his  retracing  the 
»teps  of  the  ( 'arthaginian  general  arose  not  only  from  hU  admiration 
^  the  exploit,  but  to  settle  the ‘contradictions  which  had  even  then 
iu  the  mirrutiona  of  those  who  described  the  events  aipd^bp 
W^rcady  embellished  it  with  fables.  .  The  hUtoi^  of  Polyjiiiia^ 
^fsble  for  its  clearness  and  detailed  description  of^soeoes 
rjf^unately,  from  Hfs  having  written  in  Greek,  few  of  niqnfs 

of  the  peoplb  fii  the  ifiie  of  tnsreh^  are  recorded  by  him';  JW 
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the  timos  tuid  dUtaoces  are  no  carefully  marked^  and  the  pJaoeS‘W^ 
certain  events  occurred,  are  so  clearly  and  admirably  dtacribed»  tiba 
the  true  route  has  been  discovered  by  the  evidence  t^'nich  still  exi^ 
in  perfect  concurrence  with  his  account ;  and  these  coincidences  in 
found  on  the  Pass  of  the  Little  St.  Bernard,  and  on  no  other. 

*  Various  authors  have  Buppo8t*d  a  different  line  of  march  ;  but  t)i^ 
have  cither  taken  Livy  as  authority,  or  attempted  a  reconciliation  if 
Livy  ^lith  Polybius.  This,  however,  is  impracticable,  for  Livy  iiii 
inconsistent  with  himself,  that  an  actual  examination  of  the  AV  I 
u|K)n  the  route  which  he  states  to  have  been  the  Pass  of  HunnibdU 
the  Mont  Genevro, — is  at  variance  with  his  own  description  ;  whie 
the  absurdities  with  which  he* has'  laden  his  narrative,  ^lew  that  V 
had  adetpted  such  bibulous  accounts  as  Polybius  had  despised  mod  is> 
jecteil,  and  had  sought  to  reconcile  them  with  tlic  clear  and  siin|l( 
narrative  of  Polybius  him.sidf,  where  such  narrative  related  to  the  pi». 
iutf  events  of  the  march,  but  without  acknowledging  the  author  hp 
w  horn  he  had  so  largely  and  literally  borrowed.  The  errors  into  whifb 
th(»se  have  fallen  who,  in  w  riting  upon  the  subject  of  Hannibal's  pn* 
sage,  have  tukeu  Livy  as  authority,  have  arisen  from  their  being  ii 
ignorant  of  the  Alps  as  was  Livy  himself,  and  from  having  fanckd 
tnat  maps  and  descriptions  alone  were  requisite,  not  only  for  umxr*  | 
standing  the  subject,  but  for  informing  others.  This  has*  prodostd 
the  absurdities  of  Whitaker  and  Folard,  and  the  errors  of  Letrousr 
and  of  many  others.  Some,  with  preconceived  notions,  have  travet4d 
the  Alps,  and  eked  out  their  conjectures  with  bits  from  Livy  and  Rk 
lybius,  quoting  from  the  one  or  the  other  where  it  favoured  their  viewx 
and  rejecting  both,  under  the  charge  of  error,  presumption,  and  inter- 
}Kjlation,  where  neither  could  be  made  to  agree  with  the  theory  which 
they  had  originally  formed.' 

By  the  ancients,  the  g»’eat  chain  of  the  Alps  was  divuled  into 
seven  portions,  viz,  tlie  Maritime  Alps,  as  far  northward  as 
Monte  Vi.vo ;  the  Cottinn  All  )s,  extending  from  that  sunimit^to 
Mont  C'  Vnis ;  the  Graian  Alps,  to  which  belong  Mont  Iseran 
and  the  Little  St.  Bernard;  the  Pennine  Alps,  including  Mont 
Blanc  itself  and  the  Great  St,  Bernard,  and  extending  to  tW 
sources  of  the  Uhune  and  the  Uhinc ;  next,  still  further  east¬ 
ward,  the  Uluctinn  Alps,  including  Mount  St.  Gothard;  the 
Noric  Alps,  or  those  of  the  Tyrol;  and  lastly,  the  Julian  Alps, 
which  terminate  on  the  confines  of  the  ancient  lllyricum.  Fow 
passes  only  are  mentioned  by  Polybius.  The  first  was  the  ifis- 
rilime  route  afterwards  known  as  the  Via  Aurelia;  the  second 
passed  through  the  country  of  the  Jaurini^  over  tlie 
JaurinuSt  now  Mont  Genevre”;  the  third,  over  the  Gruis® 
/VJp,  or  the  Little  St.  Bernard^  the  fourth,  over  Mount  SWu* 
gcu.  The  first  of  these  routes  is  still  in  use,  leading, 

Pass  of  the  Cornice,  from  Nice  to  Genoa,  while  another, rppf* 
IcmIs  o%er  the  Col  di  Tcnde  to  Turin.  The  rotite  pf,Jj(pD* 
Gtmcne  is  also  in  use,  leading  from  Brian^on  to 
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iht  Col  tie  Seslrieres  to  Pinerol.  Another  route  to  Tuiiii 
parses  from  the  valley  of  the  Durance  into. that  of  the  Sturt, 
by  way  of  tlic  Col  d*Argentiere ;  but  this  is  impracticable  for 
carriages.  All  these  routes,  however,  are  in  some  measure 
iupcrsciled  by  the  ^reat  route,  constructed  by  Napoleon,  over 
Moat  Cenis,  which  joins  the  Roman  road  over  Mont  Genevre 
at  Susa.  The  route  by  the  Little  St.  Bernard,  which  wc  shall 
presently  speak  of,  leads  from  the  valley  of  the  Isere  into  that 
of  Aosta,  where  jt  falls  in  with  the  route  over  the  Great  St. 
Bernard.  Next  in  order  comes  the  great  road  of  the  Simplon. 
All  the  passes  we  have  enumerated,  lead  from  France,  Savoy, 
or  Switzerland,  into  Piedmont.  The  remaining  ones  illustrate 
by  Mr.  Brockedon,  are,  those  of  Mont  St.  Gothard,  the  Grim- 
sfl  and  Cries,  Monte  Stelvio,  and  the  Bernardin  and  Splugen, 
leading  into  the  Milanese  territory,  and  the  pass  of  the  Brenner, 
between  Inspruck  and  Verona:  this  last  is  tlie  lowest  of  all,  hav¬ 
ing  an  elevation  of  only  4700  feet  above  the  sea.  Of  the  Swiss 
and  .German  passes  into  Italy,  we  can  now  take  no  notice. 
Those  only  which  come  under  consideration  in  the  present  in¬ 
quiry,  (for  Mont  Cenis  may  be  put  out  of  the  question  in  spite 
of  Napoleon,)  are,  the  Little  St.  Bernard,  Mont  Genevre,  and 
Monte  Viso,  which  Mr.  Brockedon  has  not  described,  and 
which  is  situated  between  that  of  Mont  Genevre  and  the  Col 
d’Argenliere. 

Strabo  expressly  asserts,  apparently  on  the  authority  of  Poly¬ 
bius,  that  the  pass  which  led  through  the  country  of  the  Tati- 
rtnif  was  the  one  which  Hannibal  traversed ;  and  by  this,  it  is 
agreed  on  all  hands,  he  meant  that  of  Mont  Genevre.  He  dis¬ 
tinguishes  it  from  that  which  led  through  the  country  of  the 
Salassif  over  the  Graian  Alp  or  the  Little  St.  Bernard.  Mr. 
Cramer  contends,  however,  that  the  words — ‘  which  Hannibal 

*  Uaversed  *,  arc  not  cited  by  Strabo  from  Polybius,  but  are  his 

own  commentary,  and  an  erroneous  one.  '  * 

*  '  *  In  this  instance,  he  has  followed  the  opinion  which  was  maintained 
by  Livy,  and  which  was  most  prevalent  in  his  time.  If  Polybius  had 
expressly  named  the  passage  by  which  he  aiiirmed  that  Hannibal  had 
cfiKscd  the  Alps,  it  would  not  have  been  a  subiect  of  doubt  and  oon- 
gtxoversy,  as  Livy  asserts  it  to  have  been  when  he  was  writing  hit  his- 
j.tury.'  p.  17. 

Thftt*such  doubt  existed,  is  evident  from  the  fact,  that,  oc- 
’  cordlng  to  Pliny,  the  Pennine  or  Pcenine  Alp  (the  Great  St. 
^  Bernard)  took  its  name  frour  the  passage  of  the  Punic  army 
Under  Hannibal,  Absurd  as  is  ^his  etymology,  it  could  nci[er 
’  h^e  Hiig^sted  itself,  had  the  real  route  been  clearly  ascer- 
bdned.  ^10  original  word  is  doubtless  the  same  as  has  been 
^bnverted  into  Apenninc,  and  answert  to  the  Celtic  6cf/ia, 
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Qr  pen,  a  summit ;  as  the  Graian  Alp  probably  derived  ita  lautii 
from  Craigs  a  clitf’.  It  is  remarkable,  that  Gibbon,  misled  b)f 
Cluverius,  conceived  that  Polybius  took  Hannibal  over  tbt 
Great  St.  Bernard ;  and  being  naturally  surprised  at  his  chooi^ 
ing  so  circuitous  a  route,  he  wavered  between  that  opinion  aa4 
the  supposition  which  rests  upon  the  authority  of  Livy,  that  he 
crossed  the  Cottian  Alp  or  Mont  Genevre.  He  was  not  aware 
of  the  intermediate  pass  of  the  Little  Bernard,  or  he  would  prw. 
bably  have  been  led  to  the  conclusion,  that  that  must  be  tha 
pass  referred  to  by  Polybius. 

Livy,  while  expressing  his  sur 
matter  of  doiiht,  in  what  directi 
refers  to  the  opinion  of  Cadius  Antipater,  who  aihrmed  in  hi| 
history  of  the  second  Punic  war,  that  the  Carthaginians  |>RSsed 
l)y  the  Crnuonis  jugum,  another  name  for  the  Graian 
which  name  is  preserved  in  Mont  Cramont,  a  ]>art  of  the  chaia 
connecting  the  Little  St.  Bernard  with  Mont  Blanc.  But  tk^ 
opinion,  although  resting  on  the  authority  of  so  early  an  histth 
rian,  Livy  sets  aside  by  a  remark  which  shews  what  hadlied 
him  to  embrace  a  diflerent  theory.  The  passage  of  the  Pen¬ 
nine  Alp  and  of  the  Cremonian  pass  would  equally,  he  contendii 
have  brought  Hannibal  down,  not  among  the  Taurini^  but 
among  the  Libuan  Gauls.  '  Now  it  is  agreed  on  all  hands*, 
he  adds,  ‘  that  he  arrived  among  the  Taurini  after  crossing 
‘  the  Alps.*  I'pon  this  argument.  Gibbon  remarks,  that  it  is 
not  necessary  to  suppose,  from  the  narrative,  that  the  country 
of  the  Taurini^  was  the  first  district  of  Italy  into  which  Hannir 
IkiI  descended :  it  sullices  that  it  was  the  first  w'hei*e  he  fought 
a  battle.  ‘  The  former  explanation  is  adopted  by  Livy,  but 

•  latter  appears  to  me  very  capable  of  being  defended.  It 

•  prives  the  Latin  historian  of  what  appears  to  him  a  decisive 

•  proof ;  it  even  turns  this  decisive  proof  against  himself,\bj[; 
‘  laying  open  the  source  of  his  mistake.  The  argument  upon; 
‘  which  Livy  builds,  is  not  only  refuted,  but  destroyed  ;  and  tba 

•  authority  of  Polybius  subsists  alone  and  unrivalled  *.  »  oJ 

Now,  if  this  was  the  true  ground  of  Livy’s  opinion,  it  roajt. 
well  Ixi  suj)posed  to  have  misled  Strubo  and  others.  iTIjif 
Hunnihul  met  with  his  first  encounter  in  Italy  from  the,T<^tMnr 
nian  (lauls,  was  well  know  n ;  but  how  he  arrived  among  thtip. 
was  tlie  (picstion.  Accordingly,  Ammianus  Marcelliims, 
takes  him  over  the  Pennine  Alp,  still  makes  him  descend  opoi. 
the  7 (III mil.  It  seems  to  have  been  taken  for  granted,  that  1^4. 
must  have  reached  them  by  the  Saltus  Taurlnus,  or  TaurinW' 
paM.  Whereas  it  is  clear  from  Polybius’s  account,  that  a  Cjpini 

•  Gibbon’s  IMisccll.  Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  185.  Cited  hv  Wickham  an3 
('ramer,  p.  1  18. 


•prise  that  it  should  have  beet 
on  Hannibal  crossed  thCiAlpai 
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fiderahle  interval  elapseil  ♦  between  his  encamping  at  the  foot  6f , 
the  Alps,  and  his  inviting  the  Taurini  to  enter  into  alliance 
witli  him.  The  Autliors^  of  the  Dissertation  suppose,  that  he 
(ieticenilcd  ujH)n  the  Insuhrea,  with  whom  Polybius  represents 
the  Tayrini  as  being  at  war ;  and  they  attempt  to  reconcile  this 
supposition  with  tlie  statement  of  Livy,  that  the  pass  in  ques¬ 
tion  would  have  brought  him  down  among  the  Libuan  Gauls, 
by  citing  Ptolemy  as  reckoning  the  Libui  *  under  the  Itisubres  \ 
Uut,  by  under,  their  Cambridge  antagonist  has  very  pro- 
j)erly  remarked,  Ptolemy  could  not  mean  *  in  subjection  to*, 
but  below  in  the  sense  of  proximity ;  and  it  is  certain,  that  the 
lnsid)rians  occupied  the  country  between  the  Ticinus  and  the 
Addua,  having  ^filan  for  their  capital.  Their  ‘  zealous  co- 
‘  operation  with  Ilannibar,*  is  by  no  means  very  clear.  Poly¬ 
bius  states,  that  the  Taurini,  who  dwelt  at  the  foot  of  the  Alps, 
were  then  at  war  with  the  Insubrians.  This,  however,  far  from 
proving  that  the  latter  w'ere  llannibars  allies,  makes  against  the 
^apposition.  He  would  not,  in  that  case,  have  invited  the  aid 
of  tlie  Taiirinians ;  but  he  might  well  suppose  that  the  latter, 
being  engaged  in  hostilities  with  their  neighbours,  would  the 
more  readily  enter  into  alliance  wdth  the  Carthaginians. 

*  We  must  evidently  understand  the  expressions,  xar^^t  roX/anfoIf 
tl;  ra  irifi  rov  FlaJov  xal  to  ruv  *l(ro/ix^fuv  lOvof,  as  a  general 

description  of  the  phiins  of  Lombardy,  upon  which  he  might 
properly  be  represented  as  descending,  on  issuing  from  the 
Milley  of  Aosta,  inhabited  by  the  SalaasL  At  the  same  time,- 
he  mi^ht  be  said  to  have  made  his  actual  descent  among  the. 
IMcit  or  Libuan  Gauls,  whose  chief  city  was  Vercellcc,  and 
whose  territory  bordered  on  that  of  the  Sala%su  But,  though 
placed  between  him  and  the  Insubrians,  whose  territory  lay  fur¬ 
ther  eastward,  these  Libui  might  correctly  be  placed  by  Ptolemy 
under  tlie  fmathres,  reckoning  from  north  to  south.  Instead  of 
understanding  Polybius  as  meaning,  by  the  plains 'of  the  Po 
and  the  territory  of  the  Insubrians,  the  same  country,  it  seems 
to  us  more  reasonable  to  suppose,  that  he  intended  to  distui- 
guish  between  them; — that  by  the  ]>lains  of  the  Po,  the 
country  of  the  Libuan  Gauls  was  chiefly  intended ;  while  the 
county  of  the  Taurini,  which  is  described  as  lying  at  the  foot 
of  the  Alps,  (in  fact.  Piedmont,)  would  be  to  the  south-west  of 
army  issuing  from  the  Salassian  defiles.  It  may  be  inferred 
also  from  tlie  narrative  of  Polybius,  that  Hannibal  had  advanced 
some  way  into  these  plains,  when  he  laid  siege  to  the  Taurinian 
^pttal;  by  the  capture  of  which  city,  and  the  massacre  of  its 
inhabitants^  he"is  Said  to' have*  spread  such  terror^  amohg  the 

•  Cramer’s  Italy,  i.  51 J 
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neigbbourin*'  barbarians,  that  they  all  came  immediately,  and 
submitteil  at  discretion.  We  agree  with  tlie  Cantabrigian,  that 
Hannibal,  before  the  capture  of  Turin,  could  not  have  entered 
the  territory  of  the  rusubrians  at  all ;  but  we  do  not  admit  of 
his  inference,  that  therefore  he  must  have  entered  the  plains  of 
the  Po  hy  way  of  the  Taurinian  pass,  or  that  Polybius,  in  the 
expressions  above  cited  (itaTwpf,  ivc.),  ‘  must  refer  to  the  ulte* 

‘  rior  and  eventful  circumstance  of  his  hold  movement.’  Ac« 
cording  to  what  appears  to  us  the  most  natural  interpretation 
of  his  words,  the  Historian  correctly  descrihes  the  descent  of 
the  army  into  the  open  plains  ;  and  Nir.  Cramer  has  created  an 
unnecessary  ditliculty  in  the  way  of  his  own  hypothesis,  by 
misunderstanding  Polybius,  as  if  he  had  made  him  descend 
among  the  Insubrians.  It  may  serve  to  relieve  the  dryness  of 
this  criticism,  as  well  as  to  illustrate  the  accuracy  of  the  Greek 
Historian,  if  we  transcribe  Mr.  Brockedon’s  interesting  descrip¬ 
tion  of  this  part  of  the  route. 


'  Aosta,  formerly  Augusta  Prn*toria,  is  a  place  of  great  antiquity, 

of  the  Salassi,  w  ho 


and  was  known  as  C’ordele,  the  chief  city  of  the  Salassi,  w  ho  {>osse8sed 
the  valley  of  .\osta.  The  journey  from  Aosta  t(»  Chaiitillon,  lies  through 
the  most  iK'untifnl  part  of  the  valley  :  it  alwnmls  with  tine  forests  and 

old  chateaux  in  romantic  situations . A  little  helow'  the  Pont  df 

Sarnusins  (iH'voml('luintillon),  the  valley  narrows  to  a  detile,  formed  by 
the  base  of  ^loiit  Jovet ;  and  the  nmd,  which  turns  abruptly  to  thf 
right,  is  cut  like  a  latend  fnrnwv  out  of  the  rock,  which  in  many  placfn 
overhangs  the  road  ;  while  towards  the  ravine,  it  is  guarded  hy  a  wall, 
beneath  which  the  torrent  of  the  Doire  rushes  at  a  frightful  depth. 
Above  the  ro;ul  on  the  left,  is  the  Chateau  of  St.  (lermains.  The  road 
through  this  defile,  thus  cut  out  of  the  precipitous  side  of  the  rocks, 
wus  an  early  work  of  the  Hoiuaus,  hut  was  subsequently  widened  and 
improved,  at  a  grinit  expense,  hy  the  Plonks  of  St.  llernard,  to  facile 
tate  the  eommuiiicatioii  w  ith  their  mountains,  and  the  access  to  the 
mineral  springs  of  the  valley,  and  the  baths  of  Courmayeur.  An  in* 
MTiptioii  cut  in  the  rock  records  this  service. 

*  Alhiut  a  league  and  a  half  Ih*1ow’  the  defile  of  ]Mont  Jovet,  is  the 
town  of  W'rres  ;  thence,  the  road  continues  along  the  hanks  of  the 
Doire,  and  among  sanies  of  gn»ut  richness  ami  hoiuty,  to  Fort  Bard, 
where  the  valley  narrows  rather  suddenly,  and  the  course  of  the  rirfr 
is  through  a  gorge  formal  hy  vast  riK'ks,  which  block  up  the  valley, 
and  render  Fort  Hard  a  military  ]Hisition  of  great  strength. 

*  'I’hc  descent  from  Fort  Hard  to  Donas,  is  short  hut  steep,  and  ett 
out  of  the  nn’k,  as  at  the  defile  of  Mont  Jovet.  An  arch  of  rock 
which  has  Ikvii  cut  through,  a  Homan  work,  still  remains.  This  part 
of  the  road  is  one  of  the  |H)ints  of  evidence  which  have  liccn  strong 
urgal  in  sup|H»rt  of  the  opinion,  that  liannihal  passed  hy  the  Great 
Heriianl.  The  tnwlition  is  preseiwed  among  the  inhabitants,  that  Ha#* 
nibwl  pHsiMni  through  this  valley  ;  and  some  early  historians  state,  tbit 
an  inscription  on  the  sidi*  of  this  road,  cut  in  the  rock,  was  see# 
them.  Liiitprand,  bishop  of  Cremona  in  the  tenth  century,  says,  thkt 
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hf  (iiw  ^utire,  transitits  annihatja  ;  mitl  ^•a^Il  Joviiis  aav*.  th«t 
••  itwrf  are  U*tters  Hbewii,  which  «rc  ciigMvctl  n^xm  the  nx*kA  ot  Harr, 

%  oKtiiuinciit  <»f  llauiiiUirn  Imviiij^  ])nAHMl  that  way.”  Such  an  inscrip¬ 
tion  no  longer  exists;  hut,  if  this  ovi<it‘nc‘o  Im'  sjitisfactory  of  the  pa*- 
of  Ihinnilnil  here,  it  hy  in»  means  confirms  his  passagi*  f»y  the 
(irenl  Saint  Uernartl ;  for  it  applies  witli  c<pial  force  to  the  passjigt*  of 
thfliittle  Saint  IJenianl,  which  als<>  leails  into  Italy  hy  the  Val  D’Aasta. 
Kn»m  Donas,  the  nmd  deseemls  t(»  Saint  Martin’s,  a  t<)wn  surnnimletl 
with  high  rocks,  and  where  a  h<»hl  ami  lofty  arch  crossi's  the  torrent 
^fhiell  (lis*ceiids  from  the  Monte  Hosa  hy  the  V'al  de  livs.  Here,  the 
\^U7  of  Aosta  may  lx*  said  to  terminate  ;  the  mountains  lower,  the 
hills  feloix*  d<»\vn  into  the  ]>lains  of  Italv,  and,  after  jiassing  through 
Srtto  V’ittune,  the  traveller  arrives  at  Ivrea,  whence  nsuls  hranch  off 
t«  ^lilaii  and  to  Turin.’ 

It  will  he  set'll  from  this  description,  with  what  accuracy  llaii- 
nlhal,  on  reaching  the  month  of  the  Salassiaii  valley  (or  the  \'al 
l)\\osta',  might  he  represented  as  liohlly  descemiing  into  the 
plains  of  the  Do.  At  Ivrea,  the  ancit'iit  h'^poredia,  the  frontiei 
ttwrn,  apparently,  (d’  the  Srt/asxi,  he  would  have  his  cholee  he- 
tween  the  route  leading  tlirongli  the  territory  of  the  LiLicii  to 
that  of  the  and  that  whieh  he  appears  to  have  fol- 

loao<l,  hailing  more  directly  southward  to  the  moiifli  ol  tin' 
Dora,  and  thence  ascending  the  Do  to  'riiriii. 

We  cannot  attempt  even  an  analysis  of  the  gimgraphieal  in¬ 
vestigation,  hy  which  the  Authors  of  the  I  )isscrtalion  have  re¬ 
futed  the  hypothesis,  that  llaiinihal  crossed  the  Mont  (Jenevre. 
Suflice  it  to  say,  that  the  character  of  the  pass  itself,  as  well  as 
the  whole  of  the  route  from  the  Dhone,  is  ijuile  irreemicileable 
with  the  narrative  of  Duly  bins.  It  is  the  less  neei'ssary  to  enter 
into  this  part  of  the  liisenssioii,  inasmuch  as  the  ‘  Mcmher  of 
‘  the  I  nivorsify  of  ('amhridge,’  while  warmly  combat ing  tlie 
opinion  sii))])ortcd  hy  the  learned  memhi'i*  of  the  sister  IJiii- 
vprsity.  gives  up  Mont  Crenevre,  anil  fixes  ii|/Oii  Monte  ^^iso. 
According  to  this  hypothesis,  the  former  pass  (that  is,  over  the 
I  ottian  Al|)s)  was  not  known  to  Dolyhius  at  all;  for,  *  in  the 
'  description  which  is  given  of  the  alpine  passes  hy  Dolyhius, 
‘and  preserved  by  Strabo,  there  is  nothing,'  we  are  told,  ‘  to 
‘contradict  the  sup|>ositioii,  that  i\\Q  onhj  road  named  hy  him 
‘  conducting  Jia  Tauptvuv,  was  the  one  which  crosses  the 
'  Monte  V'iso.’ 

‘  hi  jxiRitivi*  favour  of  that  uionntaiu,  in  preference  to  all  others  now 
taown  tu  lead  in  TuHrinuSy  there  are  the  following  reasons.  It  is, 
the  only  piiss  which  will  agree  with  what  may  be  de<luc«*d  from 
ifcirnitive  of  Polybius,  and  particularly  W’ith  his  ch*ar  and  undit^ 
{^ted  statement  of  the  view  from  its  summit,  of  the  plains  of  Italy* 
it  is  the  only  pass  which  will  agree  with  the  account  of 
of  the  march  through  the  northern  borders  of  the  yooodtn  and 
VOL.  IV.  — N.S.  "  H 
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Tricorii* — the  character  of  the  Druaiice — the  a])|M‘arance  of  the  Alpi.» 
the  valleys  aiuoiii:  which  the  army  was  led  astray,  ami  of  the  >>1 
which  /re  also  de.scrihes  of  the  Italian  plaiiLs.  Ami  lastly,  tills  is  Ut 

1  *  ^  •  I  *11  „  *1  . . ,  .  c  *1...  t _  _ : _  » 


only  route  wliich  will  reconcile  the  accounts  of  the  two  histiiriaiis.’ 

pp.  Kni-iii. 


l>iit  is  it  conceivable  or  possible,  tbat  tin*  pass  tbe  Cot-  | 
tian  Alp,  tbe  shortest  passaj^e  into  (laiil,  tbe  lowest  ol  all  tht  f: 
Alpine  passes,  anil  tbat  by  wiiicb,  accorilin*;^  to  tradition,  the  ^ 
(■aids  iirst  made  tbeir  descent  into  tbe  iertile  plains  of  Loin-  ^ 
bardy,  was  unknown  to  I’olybins ;  ns  it  must  bav<‘been  if  Monte 
^’iso  was  intended  by  tbe  Snltus  Tauvinus  *  ^^"e  really  think 

tbat  an  bypotbesis  wbicb  rcipiires  such  a  supjuisitioii,  refule*  i 
itself.  'I'bat  llannibal  did  not  lake  this  route,  when  prevented  \ 
from  ]Kissin<jj  tbrouoli  tbe  I/iourian  territory,  could  have  arisen  | 
only  from  llie  necessity  under  wbicb  be  found  himself,  of  re- 
treatinii  to  the  northward,  as  it  was  tbe  direct  road  Irom  S|)ain 
into  Italy,  llul  in  that  case,  be  must  eipially  have  overshot  the 
]>ass  over  tbe  (’ol  de  Vi>o,  supposing  a  roail  to  have  existed. 
And  as  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  tbat  any  ancient  road  was 
carried  over  Mont  C'enis,  tbe  pass  of  tbe  1 /it  tie  St.  I  Bernard  would 
be  the  next  at  wbicb  be  would  airive.  All  that  tins  liter  ad¬ 
duces  to  shew,  tbat  Hannibal  did  not  cross  by  Mont  (lenevre,  f 
serves  only  to  clear  tbe  way  for  tbe  o})inion  wbicb  be  so  zea-  ! 
lously  controverts,  tbat  he  crossed  tbe  (iraian  Alp.  In  fact, the 
only  argument  deserving  of  any  consideration,  in  favour  of 
M  onte  X’iso,  is  tbe  circumstance  above  referrtal  to,  tbat  a  view 
of  tbe  fertile  ])lains  of  the  l\),  wbicb  Hannibal  is  represented 
by  Polybius  as  pointing  out  to  bis  disdieartened  soldiers  frotn 
tbe  summit  of  the  pass,  can  be  obtained  from  no  other  part  ol 
tbe  chain  w bicb  be  traversed.  If  1 /ivy  refers,  as  be  undoubt-' 
cdly  does,  to  tbe  Mont  (ilenevre,  from  no  part  of  tbat  passage 
can  such  a  view  be  obtained,  any  more  than  from  tbe  Little  St 
Uernard.  XVe  confess  tbat  we  could  wi>b  to  bud  a  belter  way 
of  getting  over  this  dilliculty,  than  by  understanding  tbat  Han-  j 
iiibal  pointeil  out  tbe  directiiui  of  the  fertile  plains  which  were 
tbe  land  of  ])romise  to  bis  soldiers,  and  tbe  course  of  the  waters  | 
towards  the  Po.  I'he  language  of  Polybius  is: —  I 


% 


‘  St'i  ing  hi.s  tnH)j>s  in  a  state  of  gn*at  dejection  from  the  hardshipi 
they  h:ul  Mitf»Ted,  and  those  that  still  awaited  them,  llannibal  sought 
by  dr.iwing  them  togt‘ther,  to  raise  their  drooping  spirits.  The  sight 
of  Italy  was  the  readiot  expedient  he  had  for  this  pur|H»se  ;  ft*r  it  ■ 
so  close  henrath  these  mountains,  that,  when  viewcHl  together,  the  Alp 
sp|>car  as  the  citadel  of  Italy.’  Wickham  and  C Vainer,  p.  22ik 


Viewed  trom  the  plains,  the  Alps  may  ho  correctly  represent¬ 
ed  as  having  this  appearance ;  but  we  frankly  confess  we  iTf 
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unable  to  account  for  what  must  either  ho  regarded  ns  a  singu¬ 
lar  failure  of  recollection,  in  a  writer  wlu>  had  himself  trodden 
fill* •*  summit  of  tlie  Alpine  passes,  or  a  dramatic  embellisluueiit. 
’I'he  (lilliculty  is  a  considerable  one,  and  wo  must  leave  it  as  we 
Hml  it  *. 

We  have  already  stated,  that  Mr.  Brockodon  did  not  examine 
die  C'<»l  de  \  iso.  ^I'lie  Authors  ot  the  Dissertation,  however, 
since  the  publication  of  their  first  edition,  examined  this  pass, 
and  their  account  of  it  is  as  follows: 

‘  Tlu*  pilliTV  cut  in  this  pass,  was  formed  by  a  IMnnpiess  of  Saluzuo, 
f(*r  the  |Mir|)ose  of  facilitating  his  intercourse  with  Dauphiny*  It  is, 
however,  t(M»  high  up  the  mountain  to  have  ever  Ikhmi  of  material 
service,  and  it  is  now  impassable,  'fhe  (a»l  de  Viso  is  a  most  difhcult 
jiavsa;:e  ;  hut  the  view  from  it  over  the  plains  of  Piedmont,  is  so  inag- 
nifitviil  as  to  repay  amply  the  fatigue  necessary  to  accomplish  it.  The 
ditiicuities  are  such  as  to  make  it  certain,  that  Francis  1.  could  nut 
have  rarried  any  part  of  his  army  over  it.  It  is  so  little  frecjiiented 
at  jiresent,  that  we  fouml  it  not  easy  to  pnicure,  even  on  the  Italian 
tide,  guiiles  who  were  acfpiainted  with  the  road  ;  and  on  the  French 
side,  it  is  quite  unknown.’  p. 

That  Hannibal  iMicampcd  upon  this  lofty  and  narrow  ridge, 
we  cannot  believe  ;  but  we  should  have  been  thankful  for  a  less 
meaifie  (h*seription  of  this  remarkable  jiass,  as  well  as  of  the 
hIioIc  route  from  Coni  to  (i renoble.  We  will  not  pronounce 
tile  question  to  be  finally  laiil  at  rest;  but  we  must  say,  that  the 
learned  Authors  of  the  Dissertation  remain  at  present  masters 
of  the  field  ;  and  that  while  we  cannot  refuse  to  their  antagonist 
tile  merit  of  learned  pains  and  ingenuity,  he  has  not  succeeded 
ill  establishing  a  more  probable  hypothesis.  If  he  still  clings 
to  his  argument,  we  recommend  him  to  start  for  the  Alps  forlli- 
with;  and  on  bis  return,  we  will  give  him  a  second  hearing. 


An.  IX.  The  History  if  Chivalry  and  the  Crusades.  By  the  Hcv. 
Henry  Stehhing,  Al.A.  AI.lt.S.L.  2  vtds.  Idmo.  pp.  Go2.  Edin¬ 
burgh.  IddO.  (Constable’s  Aliscellany.) 

j  NTIMATlHiY  connected  with  the  progress  of  social  in¬ 
stitutions,  and  the  strangest  of  all  histories, — that  of  the 


*  Mf  it  is  pretended,’  say  the  Authors  of  the  Dissertation,  in  refuting 
M.  Larauza’s  theory,  ‘  that  Ilannibul  ascended  the  loftier  summits  to 
Nfi*  the  fields  of  Cisalpine  Gaul  stretched  below’  his  feet,  we  maintain, 
he 

coidd  as  easily  do  this  from  the  (xruian,  as  from  the  Cottian 
Mince  the  {loaks  of  the  Unitor  and  Valaisan,  whieh  rise  alxive  the 
ff^nner,  would  furnish  as  Inmndless  a  prospect  as  those  of  Coma  Uoflsa 

•*r  Itoche  .Melon,  htdonging  to  the  latter.’  p.  Id2.  May  we  suppose 
Uaiuiihil  had  clindM'd  to  a  summit  which  afforded  a  view  not'ob- 
Uinwi,from  the  Col,  and  Uiat  ho  calleibhiii  chiefs  around  him  there 


m' 

hi’ . 
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human  miinl,  clurin<;(  the  lapse  ot  many  a^es,  Chivahy  mai 
Iht  ooiisiih*iril  as  one  ot*  those  nuiral  pluMioinena  which- ha«( 
t'xercistMl  an  unaccountable  intluence  on  the  ilestiny  of  man- 
kind.  Of  all  <|ue.stions,  or  thc?ories,  it  st'eins  most  to  havt 
baiiled  the  iuve>ii}^ations,  and  tortured  tlu.*  ini»<*nuity  of  tlie  hiv 
lorian,  the  philosopher,  anti  the  statesman.  Opposed  to  erm 
common  nu>tiNe  of  worldly  ambition  or  aj^^randistiment,  and 
tracing  its  origin  lo  some  of  the  most  deep  and  sacred  ttvlingji 
recognized  hy  a  state  of  society,  at  once  religions,  heroic,  and 
full  id*  enthusiasm, — the  announcement  of  the  lirst  crusade 
seemed  an  appeal  tt)  all  that  was  most  splenditl,  generous,  aiitldii- 
iuteresletl  in  the ( 'hristian  world ;  atid  it  waseagerly  and  universal^ 
replitMl  to  hy  all  hut  the  most  sordid  or  pusillanimous  princes  of 
the  times.  W^ild  as  were  its  motives,  and  disastnms  as  were 
its  cous«‘(pi<*nces,  the  design  of  rescuing  the  tomh  of  the  Messiah 
from  the  fierce  s<*orn  and  pollution  of  the  Moslem,  and  of 
avenging  and  protecting  tlie  numerous  pilgrims  to  its  holy 
sluiiie,  was,  in  those  ages,  conceived  lo  l)e  a  duty  of  the  most 
lofty  and  iiidispeusahle  order.  It  was  the  bright  unfading  halo 
of  the  saint  eneotnpassing  the  head  of  the  Christian  hero, — the 
braverv  of  the  ohl  ehivalrie  age,  refiiHul  and  cxalleil  hv  all  the 
new  iinagiiialivt*  devotion  and  inextingnishal)le  fervour  of  the 
then  twt)i’old  eliaraeler  of  the  soldier  and  the  martyr.  No 
wonder,  therefore,  that  the  train  having  been  once  lai«l,  and 
the  spark  applictl  l>y  a  priestly  hand,  materials  so  combustible 
as  kuight-erraulry  and  religious  exaltation  should  explode  with 
a  desiruetive  energy  whi<-h  shook  alike  the  tlirone  of  the  Sul¬ 
tan  and  of  I’hiropean  inonarchs ;  while  it  rivetted  the  chains 
of  papal  dominion  still  fast(*r  upon  the  neck  of  abject  and  im- 
poverisheil  (  hi istendom.  N  cl,  oppostal  as  w»*re  the  (hiisailes 
to  the  n‘al  policy  both  of  princes  and  t>f  peciple,  there  resultwl, 
along  with  the  evils  which  they  (‘ntailed,  some  de«Trcc  of 
as  litth*  anticipat(‘d  indet'd,  as  the  grievous  troubles  they  in- 
Hided,  hut  which,  hy  means  above  human  Idresight,  laid  the 
giamml  work  of  future  improvement  in  our  religions  and  social 
in.>lilntions.  W  ere  it  notliing  else  than,  having  tamed  ilown 
mneh  of  tin?  feioeily,  the  reckless  cruelty  ami  barbarity  of  the 
icmlal  spiiii,  and  somewhat  (»f  the  savage  intolerance,  blind 
supei  and  monkish  persecution  of  a  corrupt  faith,  which 

these  C'nnade<  Hist  taught  to  pause  in  its  victorious  conversion 
at  the  point  of*  the  sword,  by  tiie  many  sufferings  experienced 
ill  its  can'er  ;  it  w amid  be  unwise  and  nnphilosopliical  to  pro- 
noniice  a  sweeping  aiul  unmitigated  comh’innatioii  of  under* 
takings  which,  at  those  periods,  may  liave  advanced  hairojie  * 
step  towaials  Improvement,  hy  the  ahsenee  of  its  feaidal  Chiefs 
Adversity  is  a  severe  mistress,  and  imprints  goi>d  lessons  on 
the  tiietuury  of  naiiuns  as  vveil  as  of  imhviduals;  and  were  i* 
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pol,  perhaps,  tor  our  present  knowleiljife  of  the  lh)ly  \Var»,  and 
the  History  of  the  Irish  Rel>eHion,  Kuro|>e  would  not  now  lie 
fnjtninjf  a  srcneral  ])eace,  nor  Ireland  freedom  from  torture, 
tiijrotrv,  and  tlejjradation. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  we  arc  willing  to  hazard  the  foregoing 
reiimiks  on  a  subject  so  open  to  discursive  and  variable  views, 
anil  on  w  hich  few  original  or  profound  writers  are  known  to 
oHiKidc.  We  were  the  further  induced  to  it,  by  remarking  in 
tlic  entire  character  and  tendency  of  the  volumes  Iwfore  us,  a 
free,  manly  and  vigorous  spirit  of  thought  and  reasoning,  an 
iinpartiuiity,  and  a  sustained  study  of  truth,  correct  views 
ami  principles,  and  a  deep  sense  of  the  responsibility  attaching 
to  the  public  discussion  of  (|uestions  involving  the  dignity,  and 
the  dearest  interests  of  society,  and  of  mankind.  It  is  thus  the 
Author  has  endeavoured  to  otter  such  observations  in  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  his  narrative,  ‘  as  may  excite  the  reader  to  use  his  re- 
‘  ri«*ction  on  a  subject,  in  regard  to  whicli  popular  opinion  is  so 
‘liable  to  he  misled.  I'lie  highly  eoloureci  pictures  which  have 
*  been  given  of  knigluhood,  and  of  the  times  in  which  it 
‘ doiirishetl,  if  they  do  no  worse  injury  to  truth,  lead  to  false 
‘opinions  respecting  the  progress  of  general  improvements; 
‘and,  by  doing  this,  induce  the  inquirer  to  regard  the  ad- 
‘  vantages  at  present  possesseil  by  society,  as  of  less  value 
‘than  they  really  are;  or  to  he  iiiditt'erent  in  the  struggle 
'  which  is  going  on,  to  provide  mankind  w  ith  more  certain 
‘guides  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  and  happiness,  than  were 
‘cnjoyeil  when  war  was  the  only  road  to  distinction,  and 
‘courage  the  first  of  all  virtues.* 

NMiile  thus  justly  reasoning,  the  Author  has  not  forgotten 
to  do  full  justice  to  (he  genius  and  splendour  of  past  times,  ami 
to  array  in  all  its  military  pomp  and  panoply  the  form  of  ancient 
knighthood,  and  the  imposing  laws  and  ceremonies  which  were 
once  pronndgated,  and  are  even  yet  continued  to  be  observed, 
file  iidlurnce  wliich  such  institutions  extended  through  all 
niiks  of  society  is  admitted  to  have  been  considerable;  in- 
tliiencing  not  less  its  opinions,  than  its  actions.  At  the  same 
time,  the  iVulhor  seems  cautions  not  to  fall  into  the  mistakes 
and  piieriliiies  of  mere  eulogists,  who  fail  to  examine  before 
they  pronounce. 

Ample  evidences  of  this  careful  study  and  research  are  af- 
Inrded  throughout  the  wM)rk  ;  and  nowhere  more  so,  than  in 
treating  of  the  early  history  and  origin  of  chivalry ;  its  varied 
loniis  in  I  Vance,  Spain  and  England ;  its  connection  with  feu- 
d.disin,  and  its  eventual  degeneracy  and  decay. 

I  he  description  of  the  initiatory  ceremonies  of  knighthood, 
“ud  Uj*  sacred  character,  is  often  extremely  interesting ;  its  usi*s 
“ud  ahubcs  arc  clearly  slicwu ;  and  its  truth,  honour,  and  gal- 
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lantry  are  warmly  commended  and  entorced.  Tliis  is  followed 
by  some  able  and  spirited  remarks  on  the  origin  of  the  Cn»- 
sades  ; — the  estaiilishinent  of  Mahometanism; — pilgrimages;^ 
and  a  very  emioiis  and  interesting  sketch  of  the  life  of  Peter 
the  Hermit,  aiul  the  success  v»!no[i  attended  his  ellbrts.  The 
interest  of  the  narrative  then  rapidly  increases,  and  we  approach 
the  lirst  (’rusade  with  the  siege  and  coiupiest  ol  Nice.  The 
disasters  of  the  C  rusaders  are  brought  into  dark  contrast  \siih  [ 
the  splendour  of  their  previous  array  ;  and  the  siege  and  coa- 
fpiest  of  Antioch  abate  a  portion  of  the  wild  enthusiasm  which 
inspin'd  them.  l>ut  their  course  is  onward  ;  the  Holy  City  h|)- 
pears  in  view ;  tlie  Saracens  are  again  overthrown ;  and  (lori- 
iVey,  now  elected  Prince,  gains  the  famous  hatllc  ot  Ascalon. 
'riu!  whole  of  these  (‘vents  are  descrihed  in  a  rapii!,  hut  nns- 
terlysl\h»;  interwoven  with  slu»rt,  but  pithy  rellections,  and  the 
sum  and  meaning  of  larger  histories  are  compressed  very  ju¬ 
diciously  into  a  trivial  space. 

Of  the  two  volumes,  we  think  the  second  is  at  once  the  most 
interesting  in  point  of  the  topics  treated,  and  in  the  style  and 
spirit  with  whiclt  the  Writer  invariably  rises  with  his  subject. 

It  emhr.ict‘s  the  establishment  of  the  Hospitallers,  the 'l\miplars, 
and  the  Assassins;  an  account  of  St.  Bernard,  and  of  the 
Second  ('rusade,  fraught  with  accumulated  disasters  of  the 
Castern  C’hristiaus.  Jerusalem  at  length  surrenders  to  Saladin; 
and  the  triumphant  Sultan  follows  up  his  successes,  until 
Kichard  of  h'.uglaud,  and  IMiilip  of  France  arrive  iu  I’alestinc, 
and  the  scene  is  reversed.  After  a  luunher  of  brilliant  exploits, 
Kiehard  tleparts  for  I'uigland ;  and  the  death  of  Saladin  st 
h‘ngth  opens  the  path  t»>  the  fourth  C’rusade,  under  the  Em¬ 
peror,  Henry  the  Sixth.  Its  inglorious  termination,  and  the 
di'jgraee  sustained  by  the  Christian  arms,  suggest  the  following 
ref  lections. 

*  Thus  emletl  this  sh(»rt  and  inglorious  crusade,  which  would  hardly 
deserve  to  Ih'  ruiikeil  among  tlie  ex|H'ditioiis  kmnvn  hy  that  name,  hut  fur 
its  IkMiig  the  conuneuci'inent  of  a  series  of  events,  w  liich  are  presently  to 
engage  oiir  atlentiini,  and  w  hich  have  an  iinjiortance  equal,  if  m»t  su- 
|H'rior.  to  any  of  those  already  recounted.  It  is  w  ith  the  commence¬ 
ment  ot  the  tourth  crus;ide  w'e  discover  the  hoginiiing  of  that  change 
w  lucli  marks  the  ditierence  lietwarn  the  middle  and  nuKlorn  ages  of  the 
world.  1  he  impassioned  enthusiasm,  the  untiring  devotion,  the  ima¬ 
ginative  Udiet,  which  pive  life  and  spirit  to  inanimate  things,  and  a 
visible  torm  and  ImhIv  to  t)>e  Heeling  visions  of  the  mind — these  wore 
now  fast  giving  way  to  the  more  selfish  principles  of  action.  InsUad 
ot  IkMiig  carried  out  of  themselves,  and  moved  tii  seek  consolation  in 
the  v;igue  hut  not  loss  c(‘rtnin  sourivs  of  pleasure,  men  beg^iii  to  v;dnc 
only  the  |H)sItive  goo«ls  I'f  life;  and  as  this  feeling  lk*came  more  and 
looie  prevalent,  the  requisition  of  w’ealth  was  more  eagerly  nought  ioif 
iikI  «iK-ial  liUrty  w-us  a  Messing  better  uiidcrstiNKl,  and  more  higUy 
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t»l  Hur^umly  aiul  ntlu*rs,  witli  llu*  Sttllan  ot  ulio  ]»roini|i^ 

tlifiu  JiTU>i»lt*in  ill  nMiini  for  lliL’ir  ailiaiict*.  i  1u*h»*  trrati«*v  \vt*n*,  hwr.^ 
I'vor,  cm  tli»‘  point  ut  l»rok<'ii,  l»y  tin*  chivalroMs  and  dt^vunt 

liii'liard  of  Cornwall,  lirotiuT  ot  lliMiry  111.  ot  Lii^iaiid.  liut  tbr 
nIoUN  inlfiilion  of  tliis  priiio*  to  offset  tin*  inorr  porfoct  iU*liv»*ry  of  the  | 
lloly  Land,  was  roNistoil  l»y  tin*  othi'r  Christian  knights;  and  lu*  \v>i 
ohli^fil  to  lM*ointont  witli  liaviiio  made  a  ])ileriTna*ie  rather  than  arru. 
Midi*.  Kuro|H*,  in  tlie  meantinie.  eontinuerl  to  he  eipially  ilisturlk-d  br 
llie  slrn^^les  of  Krederiek  ami  <ire»^ory  ;  and  when  tlie  latter  died,  W 
left  his  Mieeessor  to  pursm*  a  conHiet,  which  was  as  injnrious  to  ih« 
presiml  jK-ace  of  the  church,  as  it  was  favourahle  to  its  future  reform*, 
t  ion. 

•  IniUKTiit  1\'.  monntial  tlie  pontifical  throne  at  a  time  when  lioth 
Kuro|K*  and  Asia  were  thrown  into  the  ih‘e])est  alarm,  hy  the  proorett 
of  the  ^Mo^ul  'I'artars.  'I'his  harhanais  people  still  retained  the  liuhiu 
of  ancient  tiine>;  hut  to  the  plain  ami  simph?  maniuTs  of  herilsmen, 
they  aihlcil  the  fu*rceness  and  s;4vap‘  customs  of  constant  warfarr. 
\\  Idle  tlie  dilferent  triU's,  which  composed  this  vast  nation,  reinaiiied 
s»“parat«Ml,  either  hy  the  neci'ssities  of  a  waiuleriiiji  lite,  or  the  aaiiiH)* 
sities  to  which  tlo'M*  necessities  oice  rise,  the  iron-hound  ilesarts  of  lh« 
North  wen*  a  siillicimit  harrier  hetween  them  and  the  ciyili/.eil  world 
Hut  tln*n*  is  a  s»K.ial  jirinciple  in  humanity,  which,  under  the  first  cir¬ 
cumstances  faytairahle  to  its  action,  attracts  and  hinds  men  together. 
I.arp*  families  of  the  Tartar  races  were  thus  nidteil  ;  and  the  desire  of 
coiupiest  as  well  as  its  necessity,  orew  with  the  increasing  numlK'r  of 
ihesi*  triU*s.  At  length,  hy  the  coiupu'st  of  ('oiistantinople,  the 
mighty  )Kirlition-wail,  under  which  the  nations  of  the  Hast  and  WeM 
had  slundM*nal  for  centuries  nudist urhed,  fell  with  a  fri^iltful  cranh. 
Fnaii  the  hleak  and  imineasurahle  w  iids,  myriads  of  saya^e  warrion 
were  seen  rejuly  armed  for  the  conflict.  'I'hcir  fierc*e  countenaiiCMi 
luirdy  frames,  ami  immenM*  numlH‘rs,  tilled  ail  men  with  dismay;  and 
the  nations  Cow enal  umler  llieir  menaces,  as  if  they  jHissessed  no  nieajtt 
of  resisting;  such  a  pi'ople. 

‘  'riie  tern»r  which  the  Moguls <H*ciLsioned,  contrihuted  irreatly  to  pre¬ 
serve  the  |H*ace  of  Palestim*;  ami  the  Syrian  Christians  remainerl  fW 
S4»me  time  umlisturlHal  hy  any  of  the  Saracen  princes.  Hut,  unhati- 
nately  tor  the  fuithtul.  the  'I'artars,  in  the  coiirst*  of  their  invasionit 
hud  fallen  U{xai  the  ('ara/auians.  a  |M*<iple  inhahitiii;;;  the  hordemoftbe 
C.upiun,  ami  Inul  driven  them  from  their  country.  I'he  exile*, 
scarcvly  less  harlmrous  than  their  compierors,  wandertnl  almut  i> 
s<*arch  of  a  new  s«‘ttiement,  carrying  death  ami  devastation  in  theif 
train.  i)n  upproachino  .Syria,  the  disctird  which  prevaih'd  aiuoiip  ibe 
Moslems  favoured  their  arms  ;  and  the  .Sultan  of  Cairo  eiitereil  into* 
](*U4<ue  with  them,  hy  which  he  promised  to  yiehl  Jt'fusalem  into  their 
hands.  'riie  Holy  City.  unpre|uired  for  defence,  was  immediately 
alNindom'ti  by  the  C'hristians;  and  the  Carazmians  found  in  it  only  • 
tew  sick  .ind  apal  {nople,  who  were  unable  to  i*sca|H*  with  their 
brethren.  'I'he  t:r»*ater  part  of  the  conquerors,  on  seeiiij;  this,  retired 
l¥*hiud  the  city,  and  those  who  remained,  hoisted  tlie  standard  of  ih* 
criaw*  on  the  walls  ami  ciudel,  and  rang  the  Udls  of  the  ditfere** 
churches.  1  he  tugiliyes  |uus4‘d  in  their  Hight  at  this  singular  occtif* 
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rtact-  “  •  '  fxcluiincd  l)u*v,  '*  lias  hud  mercy  u|h)Ii  uh,  and  ilriveii 

iirtv  the  hdrliarians.”  Seven  tliousand  of  them  immediately  returned 
(heir  homes,  w  hen  the  (\irazmians  started  from  their  retreats,  re- 
fOtered  the  town,  and  slaughtered,  or  loadtul  with  irons,  the  whole 
number.  Their  fury  even  extended  to  the  dead,  and  they  clestroytHl 
the  supjHMed  tonih  of  our  Saviour,  that  of  CnMlfrey  of  Ihuiillon,  and 
whutever  relii*s  they  could  find  of  the  saints  and  martyrs  who  were  bu¬ 
ried  in  the  Holy  C’lty. 

<  A.  1).  1-44.  This  melancholy  event  united  all  parties  ;  anti  an 
l  was  sjMHMlily  raised,  com |M»sed  of  laith  ('hristian  and  Miitstilman, 

I  the  Dmnnaiid  of  which  was  intrusted  to  the  Prince  of  Kinessa,  re- 
nowneii  for  his  valour  and  prudence.  Having  encam{H*d  in  the  plains 
of  AMulon,  this  (leiicral  n‘commende<l  that  the  forces  should  there 
i^rait  those  of  the  enemy  ;  hut  the  (diristians  would  not  hear  of  this 
.•autlous  metloKl  <»f  proceeilino,  and  encountered  tin?  ('amr.iniaiis  in  the 
tfiritorv  of  (raza.  Before  the  en;^.ij;cment  commenced,  the  forces, 
knft'lin*:  tlown.  received  the  lamedictions  of  tl-,c  priests.  Scarcely  had 
thfv  risen  from  their  devotion,  when  the  enemy  advanced,  and  jMitireil 
thrir  arrows  anion*;  tlie  ranks  of  the  allie<l  tnsips.  For  a  moment  the 
3  vwaiilt  was  unresisted.  The  Prince  of  .loppa,  the  bravest  kni»;ht  in 
I  the  nrniy,  was  under  sentence  of  excommunication  ;  and  the  patriarcha 

i  <*f  .Icnisalein  lv.nl  sternly  forbidden  him  t(»  advance.  But  the  time  wa« 
nm  precious  to  Ih‘  thus  wastetl  ;  and  the  Bishop  of  Bjinm,  .seeiiii;  the  si¬ 
tuation  of  the  army.  Hew  t(»  the  jiriniv,  and  exclaimed,  “  March*  1 
alwolve  thee,  in  the  name  «*f  the  Father,  ami  of  the  Son,  ami  of  the 
i  Uolv  (ilio^t.” 

I  ‘  From  the  rising  of  the  sun  to  its  settiiij;,  and  throughout  the 
a  greater  part  of  the  next  day,  the  battle  raided  in  all  the  horrors  of 
2  daughter;  but  at  last,  the  Prince  of  Kmcss;i  Hed,  and  the  faithful,  left 
P  without  his  support,  found  it  inijmssibh*  to  resist  the  streng;!!!  of  the 
rneniy  any  longer.  Of  the  splendid  array  of  kni{;hts  who  had  entered 
thin  tiehl  of  hlo^nl,  few  remained  to  tell  tlie  tale  of  their  disa.sters.  The 
Tfiuplars  had  either  all  perished,  or  were  taki'ii  prisoners,  except 
thirty-three;  of  the  Hospitallers  only  twenty-six  escaped  ;  and  of  the 
ftnitonic  knights  only  tlm*e  survived.  Nor  was  the  loss  of  the  Sa- 
moens  less  severe.  Two  thousand  of  the  noblest  Moslems  were  left 
•l»*ad  on  the  plain,  liefore  their  retreat ;  .ami  alto»tether  al)ove  thirty 
thousand  of  the  anil's  are  supposed  to  have  fallen  by  tlie  .sword  of  the* 
Farazmiuns. 

‘  Jem.Mdem  had  now  af^ain  liecomc  the  possession  of  Ef;ypt ;  and  the 
Ctrazniiuns  continued  their  triumphant  march  through  the  neighbour- 
inf?  po winces.  At  the  siege  of  Joppa,  the  heroism  of  other  days  was 
rrrivod  in  the  person  of  the  prince  of  that  city*  who  had  be^  taken 
priioner  in  the  late  battle.  Placed  on  across,  and  threatened  with  in- 
^  ftant  death,  if  he  would  not  desire  the  inhabitants  to  surrender,  he  cried 
^  to  Ma  people,  “  It  is  your  duty  to’ defend  this  Christian  city,  and  mine 
‘lie  fr)r  ('hrist/'  The  place,*  however,  was  taken,  and  (tauthier  of 
^  Brienne  perished  under  the  hands  of  a  liarbarwis  raVdile.  In  little 
p  mors  than  a  year  after  this  event,  the  Sultan  of  Cairo  broke  his  en- 
g  Zifunenth  with  the  Carazmians;  and  the  Saracen  princes  forming  a 
S  'tr«Bg  junction  with  him  against  these  barbarians,  thay  were  finally 
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ilriveii  out  of  Syria.  Hut  the  Holy  City  remaiiiefl  in  the  hnndg  of  tW 
Sultan  ;  und  the  los»s  the  C'hristians  had  Mistuiiunl  in  the  battle  of  Gifc 
j>revented  their  attem])ting  any  measures  for  its  recf»very.  Xeir 
tril)es  of  'fartars,  also,  continiietl  to  harass  the  country  with  their  ig. 
fiibioiis,  and  the  whole  land  was  involved  in  jrhs»m.’ 

V.d.  1 1,  pp.  299. 

Not  less  ably  uiul  siiecinctly  detailed  is  tlie  account  of  the 
irruption  of  the  Mooul  'r.irtars,  the  fall  of  Jerusalem,  and  thf 
sixth  and  seventh  Crusades  in  tlie  reion  of  Louis  IX.  of  France. 
With  declining  power  anil  final  expulsion  of  the  Franks,  soon 
after  the  death  of  Louis,  the  Author  approaches  the  conclusion 
of  his  very  able  and  powerfully  w  ritten  work. 

Ill  doino  justice,  however,  to  its  merits,  we  are  hound  not  to 
lose  .si^'ht  of  some  particulars  in  re^rard  to  which  the  Author 
seems  either  not  to  have  jiossessed,  or  not  to  have  availed  him¬ 
self  of  all  those  ailvanta^es  w  hich,  in  the  com]iosition  of  such  i 
history,  i*\ery  writer  sliould  have  within  his  jjjrasp.  While 
indulging  his  own  strikinii  and  (uii^inal.  if  not  always  correct 
views,  he  fails  to  make  ns  tluly  acipiaiiUed  with  the  authorities 
to  which  he  has  hecn  iiulchted  in  the  statement  of  his  facts  ami 
reasoning,  and  w  ith  the  conllictin^  opinions  of  ])reccding  writert 
In  other  instances,  he  hurries  rather  too  rapidly  over  his  ground; 
and  there  are  occasional  marks  of  inadvertency  and  immatured 
etloi  i;  —  the  result,  douhtle.ss,  of  accident,  rather  tlian  want  of 
vitToui  or  talent  in  the  Writer.  Notwithstanding  this  occa.sional 
absence  of  correctness  anil  want  of  revision,  there  is,  in  these 
volumes,  a  mauifestatioii  of  vigorous,  hut  somewhat  undis¬ 
ciplined  powers, — atlordiiif^  ample  promise  of  future  superiority 
and  distinction,  such  as  no  writer  of  mediocrity  ever  held  out. 
It  is  for  this  reason  we  shall  venture  to  remind  the  talented 
Writer  of  these  volumes,  that  thoiu;h  such  inaccuracies  may  be 
leniently  dealt  wiili  iu  the  composiiioii  of  a  first,  a  successful 
and  a  splendid  pei  formauce,  they  will  not  he  so  easily  tolerated 
ill  their  repetition.  \\  e  could  wish  him  moreover  to  be  aware 
of  falliiii;  into  the  error  of  following  loo  iiicoiisiderately  his 
evident  love  of  speculative  thinking  and  ahstruser  reaiwimg, 
always  too  attractive  to  a  strong  and  ingenious  intellect,  and 
which,  when  long  dwelt  upon,  are  apt  to  give  a  dubious  and 
dreary  lone,  not  only  to  the  thoughts  and  sentiments,  but  to 
the  imagery  and  style  of  the  composition  itself. 

Art.  X.  A  Funeral  Discourse  on  the  Death  of  the  liei\ 

Onne.  By  .J<t.s<‘ph  hletcher,  To  which  i.s  prefixed,  tb^ 

Aiiiire.ss  at  the  Interment,  bv  Robert  Winter,  D.D.  8vo.  pp.  f®- 
London.  llkU). 

^V  h  cannot  pass  over  this  interesting  tribute  to  the  memory 
of  the  universally  lameuted  ^iecretary  to  the  London 
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5ion*ry  Soc'iety,  who,  by  his  active  labours,  his  various  writin^^rst 
and  tlic  attraction  aiul  force  of  his  personal  character,  occupied 
so  distinguished  an  elevation,  and  deservedly,  in  the  eyes  of  the 
religious  ])ublic.  In  common,  we  believe,  with  all  who  knew 
him,  've  deplore  his  removal  in  the  prime  of  his  years,  as  a  seri¬ 
ous  calamity,  lie  was  a  standard-bearer  in  the  Christian  army; 
a  man  in  whose  hands  the  interests  committed  to  his  inana^c- 
mcnl,  were  safe ;  w  hose  talents,  attainments,  sound  jud<rement, 
.uul  firm  consistency  of  conduct  were  all  in  harmony  with  each 
other,  and  united  to  proiluce  a  character  less  shewy  than  intriii- 
iioallv  admirable,  less  coimnandin^  than  silently  intIuentioL 
Ills  extensive  information,  practical  wisdom,  conciliatory  man¬ 
ners,  and  unwearied  activity,  rendered  him  an  invaluable  coun¬ 
sellor,  coadjutor,  pastor,  and  friend.  Without  bein^  oificd 
with  any  remarkable  powers  of  oratory,  he  was,  upon  occasion, 
impressively  ehapient.  Without  laying  pretension  to  profound 
M’holarship,  he  hail  an  extensive  and  familiar  acqtiaintance  with 
the  resources  and  apparatus  of  Biblical  criticism,  and  with  every 
other  branch  of  sacred  literature.  Ilis  writings  bear  the  stamp 
of  entire  competency  in  relation  to  their  subject  or  occasion. 
He  was  also  fast  rising  in  public  estimation,  not  merely  as  he 
became  more  known,  hut  as  he  became  increasingly  worthy  of 
being  known,  from  the  course  of  self-improvement  and  intellec¬ 
tual  growth  in  which  he  was  pressing  forward.  I  le  was  not  a 
man  w  ho  counted  himself  to  have  “  already  attained  or  to  be 
“alrcadv  perft*ct”,  who  over  calculated  his  abilities  or  import¬ 
ance,  or  w  ho  would  have  been  content  to  maintain  his  reputa¬ 
tions  on  the  savings  of  past  earnings.  I’he  vitality  and  energy 
of  Ilis  cliaracter  were  unequivocally  manifested  in  its  brighten¬ 
ing  development ;  and  although  he  had  reached  the  maturity 
of  his  faculties  and  his  virtues,  had  liis  life  been  spared,  he 
would  still  have  been  accumulating  intellectual  wealth,  and  rising 
in  Correspondent  usefulness.  But  we  know  not  why  w'c  should 
employ  our  own  ])en  in  attempting  to  portray  his  character, 
which  is  so  well  drawn  in  the  Sermon  before  us, — except, 
indeed,  for  the  nudancholy  gratification  of  adding  our  feeble 
testimony  to  the  solid  worth  of  a  man  whose  friendship  we  va¬ 
lued  so  high,  and  whose  death  has  left  a  chasm  which  will  not 
♦‘asily  he  sij])plied.  'I’lie  Rev.  (ircville  lowing,  who  knew  him 
intimately,  thus  speaks  of  Mr.  Orme  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Fletcher. 

‘  He  u’as  no  common  man,  either  for  intellectual  or  moral  qualities. 
NVv»‘r,  prohahlv,  had  a  young  minister  such  a  ''  st»a  of  troubles  "  to 
wntnul  with,  from  controversy,  from  party,  from  powerful  influence, 
from  on  ]daccs  of  w'orship,  from  attempts  to  crush  him  in  adver- 
dty,  and  from  envy  in  prosperity.  These  trials  he  keenly  felt.  They 
atfiTtiMl  his  h(*alth,  hut  they  never  subdued  his  mind.  BeeidM 
^  PTTiinence  as  a  preacher,  his  ability  and  success  in  **  taking  care  of 
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the  chuicii  of  lil&  talent  for  couiiuctin^  public  businejw,  th«v  ll 

was  an  indetatiguble  tiili;:ence  of  study,  which  led  to  the  inont  ext*^  ® 
uivc  readiiiji.  the  jmlieions  and  thorouuh  (ii*jfestion  of  the  infurii.  ^ 

utitMi  collected,  combined  with  an  inde|)c*ndent  and  fre<%  yet  candid  ll 
and  pH>d-huinoured  exercise  id  the  right  id  thinking  fi»r  hiinselfl  | 
never  knew  anv  one  in  whom  were  more  happily  united  the  habiti  $(  I  ■ 
retirement  and  of  social  life,  the  qualities  <d  the  man  of  iHKiksandrf  || 
Christian  fi  Uow'ship  ;  the  patient  research  of  the  theologian,  the  hk-  | 
torian,  and  the  intiquai  v.  with  the  liveliness  of  the  cheerful  coi».  i 
panion,  the  cordial  and  active  g(KMl-xvill  of  the  fel low- labourer,  tbf  1  • 
atfectionate.  svmpathiaing,  devotional  friend  in  the  fellowship  of  tbe  f 
gospel,  and  in  all  the  other  relations  ot  society.’  p.  44.  E 

c  add  a  lew  adiliiiunai  trails  ot  iiis  public  character,  & 
tli.ivMi  ’.>\  .Mr.  i  Icicbcr.  K 

*  As  a  prcaciier  id  the  gosjiei,  our  beloved  friend  |K»sM*s.H4*d  great  and  n 
distinguished  cxcelleneii-s.  His  mind  w’as  amply  stored  with  sacred  » 
knovvleilgc  ;  his  attainments  were  varied  and  extensive  ;  and  few 
the  subjfcls  connected  with  irligion  on  which  he  had  not  read  much,  ® 
and  thougiit  more,  lie  had  a  delightful  facility  in  the  presentation 
of  truth  ;  liis  reasonings  were  jiidieious,  his  arguments  invariably  M 
scriptural,  and  his  appeals  bold  and  decisive.  He  sought  not  for  | 
figures  hut  facts,  and  wis  more  conversant  witli  arguments  than  ornt-  ^ 
ments.  He  aimed  to  eonvlnce  tin*  judgement  ami  impress  the  heart.  - 
There  was  felt  hv  all  w  ho  liearil  him,  the  conviction  that  he  was  a  man  i 
of  (foti,  ••  and  honest  in  the  siiered  cause."  "I'he  various  jwwers  of  hi*  ■ 
mind  were  weli-halaiiccd  ;  there  was  an  admirable  eqnipuse  and  ad* 
justment  in  their  exerci.si*,  and  his  views  of  truth  were  luminous  and  [ 
unequiviKraily  evangelical.  No  one  could  mistake  him.  The  creai  i 
diKTlriiics  ot  the  gospel,  those  which  concerned  the  divinity,  aton^ 
inent,  rigiileousin  ss  and  authority,  of  the  Ucdeeiner,  were  always  pro- 
niinenily  exhihited.  'The  eros.s  was  the  central  glorv  of  every  dii-  j 
coursi* ;  .ind  it  this  .source  of  ligtit  w'eie  not  itself  directly  coiiteB*  [ 
jdated,  all  other  subjects  were  beheld  by  tlie  light  which  it  supplied  ^ 
Tlie  aj.pl  icatioii  ot  (’hristian  ilocirine  to  the  conscience,  the  heart,  and  i 
the  lift',  were  faithfully  maintained  and  illustrated.  He  preached  with  ? 
fidelity,  with  discrimination,  and  with  atfcclion.  There  were  no  levity, 
no  trilling  with  the  woni  ot  (tod,  no  attempt  at  inijenimis  conceits  and  | 
far-tetched  resemhlanccs.  He  diil  not  adduce  doubtful  arguments,  er  | 
forvx*  a  passage  from  its  natural  and  obvious  meaning  to  support  i  i 
tavouiite  thet.ry,  (»r  strengthen  a  m.vei  position.  It  wa.s  iinp^wsibla to  | 
hear  him  preacii,  w  ithout  Inring  made  aware  of  the  place  which  bk  ^ 
subject  iK’cunied  in  the  great  system  ot  truth.  'I'lierc  were  no  unhai*  ^ 
K.wcd  partialities,  nothing  like  exiiggeration  in  his  statements  of  doc*  j 
trine  .so  as  t<»  c;iUse  one  truth  to  tiispltice  another  truth.  Hence  there  j 
w*as  no  tendency  t.»  extremes,  either  on  the  subject  of  (’hristian  priri*  I 
lege,  or  I'hrisiian  duly  ;  all  was  ‘  fitly  frameii  t<»getl»er Diis  aroif  I 
frtun  his  habit  of  g«.ing  through  extensive  and  connected  |K>rtioiii  ^  i 
scripture  in  his  morning  iliso.urM's,  and  thi.s  ^.ractice  he  eontiniied  I 
during  the  whole  course  of  his  ministry.  Its  advanug«'s  in  the  gr«**  | 
•vi*rk  of  pastoral  instruction  are  Incalculable.  XcNTr  will  chtirchei  be  [ 
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fhtractfririHl  a»  anci  welUinf«»niu*(l,  fortified  againnt  the 

srtliictions  of  error,  and  siiK*erely  prepared  for  the  rt*ception  of  every 
truth,  if  there  he  not  powsossed  hy  the  pastor  and  the  peojile,  the  love 
of  faithful  and  continuous  expositions  of  scripture.  The  distin^ish* 
feature  of  his  mental  character  w.is  strong,  nmnly  sense.  No  one 
mrtihl  know  liiin  in  the  intimacies  of  private  life,  or  hnir  him  in  pub¬ 
lic  on  anv  iK'rasion,  without  feeliiiBj  that  his  mind  could  1h»  trusted. 
This  arose  from  his  com])rehension  and  decision  ;  and  hence  he  was 
adiiiirahlv  fitted  for  counsel  and  advici'.  With  this  endowment  he 
cond>incil  an  activity  and  a  despatch  that  qualifirsl  him  for  business  as 
ivoll  as  discussion,  and  prepared  him  to  fill  with  creat  efficiency  the 
Important  office  he  afterwards  occupier!  in  the  London  Missionary  So- 
firty.’ 

•  In  t.he  halh'weil  cause  of  missions,  he  was  j^rently  honoured  l»y  the 
confidonce  reposed  in  his  sound  and  discriminating  judgement,  and  the 
/(•al  witli  winch  he  discharged  the  official  duties  of  his  station.  While 
in  the  couiieiis  uiul  delihtaations  of  that  society,  such  were  the  promp¬ 
titude.  wisdom,  and  enerj;y  wliieh  lie  evinced,  as  always  to  confirm 
their  hijh  estimation  of  his  moral  ntid  intelhH:tual  worth.  He  was 
prepareil  at  all  times  from  the  press,  the  platform,  and  the  pulpit,  to 
promote  the  Interests  and  to  defend  the  principles  of  that  j;reat  insti¬ 
tution.’  p]).  d*”)  —  UK 

A  verv  interest  ino  and  edify  inn  account  r)f  the  last  tlays  and 
d\Ing  testimony  of  Mr.  Ornie,  will  he  foiiml  in  .Mr.  Fletcher’s 
pennon,  whicdi  it  is  needless  to  recommend  to  the  perusal  of  our 
rc.ider.s.  On  tlic  removal  of  such  a  man,  in  the  midst  of  his 
days,  our  Uadin^s,  Mr.  Fletcher  remarks,  load  us  to  exclaim, 

•  How  mysterious  are  the  ways  of  (ioil !  ’ 

'  Why.  we  im^uirc,  are  such  instruments  S4»  soon  laid  ;iside,  while  so 
many  ciindierers  of  the  ground,  and  .so  many  loiterers  in  the  vineyard, 
are  still  retained  amidst  all  their  uselessness  iuid  their  insignificance  ^ 
Whv  arc  the.s**  stars  in  the  right  hand  of  the  Hedei*mer,  that  shed  so 
beniuui  a  lustre  around  them,  and  guide  so  many  w’anderers  to  the 
way  (*f  peace,  so  .sihiii  removed  from  their  spheres  of  influence,  while 
so  inunv  false,  liewildering  lights  are  still  mysteriously  permittetl  to 
dazzle  and  destroy  }  But  let  us  m»t  forget  that  “  sdl  power  *’  is  given 
to  our  ascended  Uedwmer.  The  church  is  not  exempted  from  the 
common  laws  by  which  the  course*  of  mortality  is  conducted  in  every 
other  department  <»f  society.  There  is  no  assurance  of  longevity  to  the 
faithful.'  pp.  ,50,  .>1. 

Were  it  otherwise,  one  powerful  motive  would  be  withdrawn, 
which  events  of  this  monitory  character  are  well  adaptwl  to  en¬ 
force,  to  do  witli  our  might  what  our  hand  findeth  to  do,  and 
to  watch  and  he  ready  for  the  Divine  summons.  There  is, 
however,  another  consideration,  which  may  serve  to  relieve  in 
'‘omc  measiuc  tlie  mysterious  aspect  of  such  events.  May  we 
not  sometimes  err  in  regariling  a  life  as  mysteriously  cut  short, 
under  all  the  circumstances,  we  ought  to  regard  us  huv- 
U*en  mercifully  prolonge<l  t  Is  not  what  may  seem  lo  ua  a 
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siiddtM)  or  preniature  death,  sometimes  the  result  of  disetie 
whieli  had  lonj»  been  undermining  the  \ital  fabric,  and  which 
might,  under  any  exciting  cause,  have  proved  fatal  at  a  much 
earlier  period  t  Is  not  the  removal  of  an  individual  in  the 
zenith  of  his  usefulness  and  the  fulness  of  his  powers,  a  less 
melancholy  esi'iit,  than  an  obscuration  of  that  usefulness  b) 
disease,  or  the  slow  ilecay  of  intellectual  energy  beneath  ihi 
pressure  of  physical  malady  ?  Mow  imperfect  arc  our  means  of 
jiulging  of  tlu;  mercifid  reasons  which  guide  the  Divine  dis|)en« 
saliuns  !  Mr.  Orme’s  life  had  more  than  once  hung  in  suspense, 
under  attacks  of  disease  which  served  to  discover  a  constitution 
far  from  strong;  nor  would  it  have  allbrded  room  for  surprise, 
hail  his  healtli  h»ng  ago  given  way,  which  he  enjoyed  by  a 
tenure  so  precarious.  We  rejoice  that  he  was  spared  to  do  so 
much,  in  a  life  comparatively  short,  but  \irtually  long; — to  anti¬ 
cipate  longexity  by  liis  active  usefuhtess,  and  to  leave  behind  him 
an  example  whicli,  if  not  venerable  with  the  majesty  of  age,  was 
undiinmed  hy  its  feebleness,  and  which,  to  his  junior  brethren 
in  the  ministry,  more  especially,  presents  so  much  that  it  be¬ 
hooves  tluMu  to  eitudatc. 


Art.  XI.  liccuirnitiou  in  the  IWnUt  tn  come  ;  or  C’liristian  Kriendship 
on  Karth  perpetuated  in  Heaven.  Hv  H.  Muston,  A.M. 
pp.  xii.  111‘J.  Price  (J.v.  ihl.  hondoii, 

(>  N  ilist  taking  up  this  volume,  an  emotion  of  surprise  may 
he  excited,  that  it  should  have  been  deemed  needful,  or 
even  possible,  to  occupy  a  volume  with  the  discussion  of  the 
simple  point  of*  iinpiirv  to  wiiich  it  professedly  relates;  but  a 
glance  at  (he  table  of  ('ontents  will  shew,  that  Mr.  Muston  has 
treated  the  subject  in  various  extensive  and  important  hearings, 
shall  transcribe  tlie  plan  of  tlie  work. 

‘  ('liap.  I.  Introduetory  Hemarks.  II.  The  IIoj)e  of  He-union  in 
another  \\*orld  aeeordant  witli  tlie  general  Ajijireheiision  of  Man.  Ill- 
On  t'liri>lian  PritniilNliip.  I  \\  'i'lie  perpetnation  of  (’hristian  Friend¬ 
ship,  a  Doctrine  uliieli  rests  n]>on  Scriptural  Kvidence.  §  1.  On  th« 
certainty  ot  a  tntnn*  state.  §  '2.  On  the  hK’al  and  coinnion  destination 
of  the  righteous.  ^  II.  On  the  certainty  of  future  recognitions.  §  4. 
On  the  |MTpct nation  of  the  sinial  ]»rinciple.  J  ti.  On  the  future  exiiit- 
eiice  of  s|H*eitic  atfeetion.  Tlie  pi'rpetuation  of  Christian  Friend- 
.ship  aeeordant  with  the  nature  and  design  of  Christianity.  ^  I-  The 
Final  Meeting  and  Future  Friendship  of  the  Itighleons,  as  distin¬ 
guished  by  it''  Perfection,  Perpetuity,  and  Progressive  (.’haracter. 
\MI.  Dillienlties  and  Objeetioiis  connected  with  the  DiK’trine.  V'lII- 
riuMights  on  the  h  inal  Intervit*\v  ot  the  \\  ieked  and  the  idtinuitc  Co®* 
M*ipienc«*s  ot  unholy  tellowsliip.  IX.  Hints  on  the  iinjKirtance  of  per¬ 
sonal  religion.  X.  Ueinarks  on  the  choice  of  Friends  and  on  th* 
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formation  Matrimonial  (\mipact.  XI.  Hints  on  the  Dutioa  of 

('hristiaiis  towards  their  irrelijrious  friends.  XU.  Hemarks  on  the 
Nature  and  Ohjeets  of  C’hnrch  Kelhmship.  XI II.  ('onsolatory  He- 
dections  on  the  Loss  of  Friends,  suggested  by  tlie  Hope  of  Ite-union.’ 


These  arc  topics  of  delightful  and  awful  interest,  legitimately 
connected  with  the  main  subject;  and  in  this  ago  of  abstracts, 
outlines,  and  flippant  essays,  it  is  refreshing  to  find  a  work  in 
which  the  Author  has  given  his  whole  mind  to  tlic  full  inves¬ 
tigation  of  his  theme  in  all  its  hearings,  not  wearying  of  his  pur¬ 
pose,  and  not  satisfied  till  he  has  f.iirly  distilled  its  essential  vir¬ 
tues.  Mr.  Muston  has  evidently  thought  deeply  and  W(dl,  has 
read,  reHeeted,  and  fi*lt,  before  he  committed  his  work  to  the 
press.  lie  has  conversed  with  his  theme,  till  he  has  canght  a 
glow  from  its  celestial  brightness,  lie  has  wrestled  with  it,  till 
he  has  exti)rtcd  a  blessing  for  his  reward  ;  for  how  is  it  pos¬ 
sible,  indeed,  to  put  forth  one's  mind  in  the  energetic  encounter 
with  such  subjects,  without  receiving  tlntir  influence  into  our 
bosoms?  Of  the  Author’s  competency  for  tlic  task  he  has  un¬ 
dertaken,  and  of  the  spirit  iti  which  he  has  accomplished  it,  we 
could  not  Imt  draw  a  favourable  augury  from  tlie  iutroduetory 
remarks  in  the  first  chapter. 


‘  The  knowledge  which  Uevelatioii  conveys  to  us  respecting  the  fu¬ 
ture  state  of  being,  is  of  a  general  character.  It  coiisi.sts  more  in  ]>rin- 
ciples  than  in  minute  details  ;  and  discloses  to  ns  as  much  of  the  ce¬ 
lestial  scene  as  is  siiHieient  to  n])hold  and  animate  ns  in  llie  arduous 
pursuit  of  eternal  life,  without  dazzling  onr  minds  with  a  vision  of 
overpovering  brilliancy,  and  abstracting  onr  attention  from  the  more 
humble,  yet  all  im])ortant  concerns  of  liuman  life.* 

‘  Within  the  circle  of  information  laid  open  to  us  in  the  unerring 
wonl  of  (i(h1,  tliere  is,  however,  legitimate  and  ample  scope  to  lie  found 
fur  the  gratification  and  useful  emj)loyme!it  of  the  loftiest  intellect  ; 
and  it  is  nnqncstionahly  lM>t]i  onr  dnty  and  j)rivilege  to  enter  in  an 
humble  and  devotional  spirit  upon  this  consecrated  ground,  and  dili¬ 
gently  to  inspect  the  rich  variety  of  objects  which  are  there  presented 
to  the  eye  of  the  mind.  While  we  deprecate  the  sjnrit  of  bold  and 
preiumptuons  curiosity  respecting  things  which  are  not  revealed,  it 
behoves  ns  to  guard  against  the  op])osite  error  into  which  many  pro- 
fwsing  Christians  have  fallen,  of  contracting  the  range  of  lawful  inquiry 
into  the  nature  and  circumstances  of  our  future  destination.  It  is  a 
false  huniilitv  w’hich  would  im[M>se  any  unnecessary  restraints  u|)on 
the  powers  of  the  mind,  and  forbid  them  to  range  abroad  in  the  pure 
wid  tninsf(»rming  element  of  divine  truth.  W  hatever  direct  disco¬ 
veries  respecting  the  life  to  come  are  contained  in  the  sacred  volume, 
^  whatever  information  may  Ik?  deduced  from  the  general  principles 
^hich  enter  into  the  Christian  economy,  are  so  many  particulars  which 
'vere  disclosed  hv  the  Spirit  of  truth,  expressly  w’ith  a  view  to  the  com¬ 
fort  and  edification  of  believers.  And  they  are  therefore  to  be  consi¬ 
dered  not  only  as  points  of  legitimate  investigation,  but  as  subjects 
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which  deDianil  attention  in  proixjrtion  to  the  decree  of  iinpurUacr 
which  really  belonj^s  to  them,  lleligion  is  often  descrilnjiJ  us  a  life9( 
faith  in  the  rejiliiies  of  a  future  world,  and  the  elevation  of  the  ^ 
depends  much  u{Mm  the  strength,  expuiisiou,  and  purity  of  its  cunce^ 
tions,  res|H*cting  its  final  ^aud  anticipated  condition.  By  viewing 
eternity  thronj;h  the  nu*diuin  of  divine  revelation,  and  concentrating 
his  ho|H*s  in  the  Son  of  fimi,  the  Christian  becomes  fortified  a^inst  gU 
the  debusing  and  depressing  infiuences  of  time,  and  is  increasingly  able 
to  appreciate  the  wonders  t»f  redeeming  love,  wliich  purchased  for  him 
so  glorious  an  iidieritance,  and  is  preparing  him  for  the  full  enjoyuieni 
of  it  bv  a  suitable  ctmrse  of  discipline  in  the  present  world.’ 

‘  The  (piestion,  whether  the  friendships  of  tlie  good  will  la*  extended 
to  another  life,  or  whether  they  will  be  for  ever  annihilated  by  the  ob¬ 
livion  of  present  ass(K*iations,  cannot  be  a  cold  and  barren  speculation 
to  any  who  ])ossess  the  common  feelings  of  humanity.  What  bosom 
d(a*s  not  resjM>nd  to  the  sentiment  so  pathelicallv  express»*d  by  a  poet, 
more  distinguished,  alas !  by  the  s]>lendour  than  the  sanctity  of  hii 
genius  ?  — 

*  “  Vet  if,  as  holiest  men  have  dt'em’d,  there  In* 

A  laml  of  souls  beyond  tliat  sabh*  shore. 

To  shame  tlie  doctrine  of  the  Saddueee 
Ami  s«>phists,  madly  vain  of  dubious  h»re  ; 

How  sw»‘et  it  were  in  concert  to  adore 

With  those  who  made  our  mortal  labours  light  ! 

'Po  hear  each  voice  we  fear'd  to  liear  no  more  ! 

Behold  each  mighty  shade  reveal’d  to  sight, 

'I'he  Bactrian,  Samian  sage,  and  all  who  taught  the  right.” 

Byron. 

‘  The  subjt'ct,  in  short,  has  universal  interest.  It  connects  itself 
with  the  Ix'st  bvlings  of  the  heart,  and  the  deep  solicitude  which  it 
frequently  awakens,  is  the  voice  of  nature  attesting  its  importance. 
To  discuss  its  merits  at  present,  would  be  for  the  author  to  anticipate 
hiip.self.  Ix't  it  sutficH*  to  observe,  that  if  the  luqu*  to  which  it  relates 
can  be  shewn  to  rest  on  valid  ground,  it  is  both  rich  in  practical  in¬ 
struction  and  replete  with  comfort  to  all  who  are  mourning  over  de- 
parttnl  worth.  It  blends  itself  with  our  ])urest  pleasures  here,  and 
with  our  loftiest  nnticipati«»ns  of  bliss  in  the  life  to  come.  It  minglei 
htniven  with  earth,  and  while  it  imparts  peculiar  endearment  and  sanc¬ 
tity  to  every  earthly  relation,  which  is  founded  in  love  to  the  Saviour, 
it  adapts  itself  to  that  principle  of  our  nature  which  borrows  aid  from 
the  impressions  of  sense.  It  multiplies  ;uid  quickens  our  religious  ai- 
sociations,  aud  estahlishes  an  important  link  between  time  and  eternity, 
in  addition  to  ev«*ry  other  l)v  wlneh  (lod  has  thought  jjroptr  to  unite 
them.  The  realities  of  that  bright  and  happy  world  into  which  the 
rigliteons  are  in  due  time  to  be  pitliered,  do  not  come  within  the  range 
of  actual  visitm.  They  are  objects  of  fiiith,  and  as  such  they  mwst 
continue  to  U*,  until  death  brings  them  in  full  and  s4*nsihle  manifest¬ 
ation  iK'fore  the  eye  <»t  the  lH*liever.  But  our  coneeptiuns  of  this  invi* 
siUle  region  are  strengUiened  aud  brought  more  completely  home 
the  busiues;)  and  boM>m  of  man,  by  knowing  that  the  living  material* 
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Mi'tli  uliicli  it  is  ill  |):irt  to  Im»  roploiiisluMl,  are  plactMl  in  dinvt  display 
his  stMisi's.  lie  lioars  the  voices,  and  laholds  the  persons,  of 
ihf  viTV  intelligences  who  are  hereafter  to  he  associated  with  him,  ami 
to  Is*  rec»»i:ni;!ed  as  his  fellow  companions  mi  earth.  To  live  with  sncli 
j)n#|)»'ctive  associations,  on  terms  of  close  fellowship  with  them,  and 
to  reall/*c  in  their  friendship  the  pledjre  of  future  bliss,  must  l>e  inte¬ 
restin':  circumstances,  fitted  to  familiarize  the  inisemi  world  to  our 
jniiuls.  without  de‘:rading  it,  and  to  further  the  work  of  preparation 
tor  its  elevated  pleasures  and  services. 

‘  I’imhi  the  tletermination  of  the  (piestion  before  us,  must  likewise 
ilejKMul  the  de'jree  of  repird  whicli  is  due  on  the  part  of  tlie  Christian 
to  his  holv  kindred  and  companions  in  tlie  present  life.  **  I  must  con- 
as  the  exjierience  of  my  own  soul,  (s;iys  aii  eminent  divine,*)  that 
the  e\|Mrtation  of  lovin*:  my  friends  in  heaven,  principally  kindles  my 
love  to  them  on  earth.  If  I  t}iou':ht  that  I  should  never  know  them, 
.iiul  con>j*nuently  never  love  tliem  after  this  life  is  ended,  I  shmild  in 
reuvui  number  them  with  temporal  thin»:s,  and  lova*  them  as  such. 
Hut  1  now  deli;:ht  to  converse  with  my  pious  friemls,  in  a  linn  per- 
sua>i<*n  tliat  1  shall  converse  with  them  for  ev4*r :  and  I  takt*  comfort 
iit  tlio^e  of  them  that  are  dea*!  or  absent,  as  Isdi^’vitij:  I  shall  shortly 
m»rt  tln*!ii  in  heaven,  and  love  them  with  a  lu'avenly  love,  that  shall 
there  ls‘  perfected.”  ’  j)p.  I — 1 1. 

We  do  not  think  it  nocossary  to  give  any  fnrllier  analysis  of 
the  work,  than  the  general  plan  and  titles  of  the  chajiters. 
The  fairest,  aiul  yet  the  severest  test  which  we  can  ap})ly  to 
the  merits  of  the  execution,  will  he  to  examine  the  manner  in 
which,  in  the  seventh  cdiapter,  Mr.  Miiston  copes  with  the  dif- 
Hculiies  and  objections  connected  with  the  cioetrine  of  per- 
jictuated  friendship.  "J'he  objection  which  rerpiires  at  least  tin* 
most  ilelicate  handling,  is  that  which  founds  itself  upon  the  so¬ 
lemn  and  painful  consideration,  that  individuals  may  he  exclud¬ 
ed  from  heaven,  who  are  now  the  objects  of  oiir  ti'iidcr  and 
aliectionatc  solicitude:  the  knowledge  of  their  alisence,  and  4>f 
all  that  that  absence  involves,  must,  it  is  argued,  he  incompali- 
hic  with  the  anticipated  felicity  of  heaven.  TTie  subject,  Mr. 
Miiston  remarks,  is  indeed  one  of  tho.se  gloomy  and  distressing 
topics  from  w  hich  we  arc  glad  to  make  a  hasty  escape.  So 
deeply  does  it  im|)licatc  the  feelings,  that  it  unlits  the  mind  bn* 
ralm  and  impartial  iixpiiry  ;  and  *  after  aii  liiat  can  he  said 
‘  upon  the  subject,  the  attempt  must,  in  many  instances,  prove 
‘  quite  unavailing  to  jiroduce,  on  minds  of  a  certain  class,  any 
‘  tiling  like  enlighttmed  conviction.’  T’he  follow  ing  remarks  are 
submitted  with  a  view  to  expose  the  fallacy  of  the  principles 
upon  which  the  ohjeclion  rests. 

‘  It  is  natural  then  to  remark,  that  the  difbcully  adverted  to,  arises, 
ni  no  small  dogrro,  from  tlie  circumstance  of  bmking  at  the  pn*sent 
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subject  thronph  the  medium  of  those  earthly  affections,  which  will  find 
no  place  in  the  new  and  spiritual  constitution  which  is  to  l)e  set  up  in 
the  future  world.  The  instinctive  principle— thcmgh  it  has  been  em¬ 
ployed  to  account  for  more  of  the  phenomena  of  mind  than  the  rules  of 
sound  philosophy  can  warrant — is  yet  a  primary  element  in  the  consti¬ 
tution  of  man.  It  mingles  with  the  current  of  our  associations,  mo¬ 
difies  our  filings,  and  exerts  over  the  mind  an  infiueiice,  which,  in  re¬ 
gard  to  uniformity  and  force,  bears  a  striking  resemblance  to  the  great 
law  of  gnivitation,  which  the  Creator  has  impressed  on  inanimate  cre¬ 
ation.  It  is  probable,  that  the  most  pure  and  refined  affection  of  which 
the  human  lM>som  is  the  residence,  contains  some  portion  of  flesh  and 
l)lo(>d — some  earthly  admixture,  which  will  not  enter  into  celestial 
happiness.  The  aid  of  the  instinctive  principle  is  peculiarly  necessary 
in  social  and  domestic  life  ;  and  it  is  here,  therefore,  that  its  power  is 
especially  felt,  and  exhibited  in  those  forms  of  tenderness,  symj)athy, 
and  assiduous  care,  which  so  much  contribute  to  the  harmony  and  hap¬ 
piness  of  the  human  family.  How  much  of  the  love  which  blends  it¬ 
self  w'ith  the  various  relations  of  kindred  and  consanguinity,  is  to  be 
placed  to  the  score  of  natural  affection  and  conventional  want,  it  w’ould 
be  difficult,  and  perhaps  impossible,  to  determine.  But  it  is  obvious 
that  no  small  ])roportion  flows  from  this  source.* 

*  If  the  Christian  carried  into  a  future  w'orld  the  same  affections 
which  are  involved  in  the  natural  relations  of  the  present  life,  they 
might,  for  aught  that  appears  to  the  contrary,  become  the  source  of 
inquietude,  and  embitter  the  enjoyments  of  eternity.  But  then  the 
W’ants  and  feelings  arising  out  of  our  corporeal  nature — the  perpetua¬ 
tion  of  which  the  objection  in  question  evidently  presupposes — are  de¬ 
signed  to  answ’er  a  temporary  purpovse ;  and  revelation  gives  us  to  un¬ 
derstand,  as  wx*  have  had  occasion  to  notice,  that  death  will  detelrmine 
them,  and  introduce  a  constitution  under  which  the  righteous  “  will  be 
as  the  angels  of  God.**  And  this  very  important  consideration  con¬ 
ducts  us  one  step  at  least  towards  the  resolution  of  a  plausible  dif¬ 
ficulty,  frequently  urged  against  the  doctrine  of  perj)etuated  conscious¬ 
ness.  For  it  teaches  us  that  the  Christian  must  stand  in  a  very  dif¬ 
ferent  position  from  that  in  which  he  is  at  present  placed  tow'ards  his 
irreligious  friends.  Divested  of  all  those  earthly  tendencies,  and  un¬ 
holy  passions,  which  often  pervert  his  judgement  and  enslave  his  better 
feelings,  he  w'ill  be  prepared  to  l(H)k  at  their  condition  with  the  eye  of 
unsophistocated  reason,  and  to  contemplate  them  in  the  essential  and 
moral  attributes  of  their  nature. 

'  If,  then,  in  the  future  world,  they  will  be  regarded  in  their  naked 
character  and  relation  to  eternity,  what  will  remain  to  attach  them 
to  redeemed  and  perfected  beings  ?  The  objection  supposes  them  to 
be  unholy  intelligences  ;  for  there  are  only  two  classes  into  which  the 
human  family  w  ill  l)e  divided  on  the  great  day,  and  none  will  be  ex¬ 
cluded  from  the  presence  of  God  but  those  who  finally  reject  the  Sa¬ 
viour,  or  die  in  an  impenitent  state.  Such  persons  will  not  only  want 
the  requisite  title  of  admittance  into  heaven,  which  faith  in  the  Re¬ 
deemer  imparts,  but  w  ill  be  morally  unfit  for  the  pleasures,  employ¬ 
ments,  and  fellowship  of  that  sacred  place.  And  w^hen  the  restraints, 
the  disguises,  and  the  factitious  qualities,  which  now  often  conceal  the 
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real  character,  shall  vanish  for  ever,  and  the  secrets  of  all  hearts  sliall 
be  revealed,  it  is  manifest,  that  the  impenitent  cannot  fail  to  be  seen 
as  they  truly  are,  and  that  they  will  appear  to  be  destitute  of  every 
virtuous  principle,  and  at  enmity  with  God.  Were  it,  therefore,  pos¬ 
sible  for  any  of  them  to  be  admitted  into  the  supernal  world,  is  it  to 
be  suppiksed  that  they  would  be  regarded  with  other  feelings  than  those 
of  moral  aversion  by  its  holy  inhabitants  ?  Recollections,  indeed, 
might  be  awakemnl,  but  w'ould  they  have  any  central  point  of  com¬ 
placency,  or  possibly  produce  any  cordial  sympathy  amongst  beings  de¬ 
livered  from  the  influence  of  every  instinctive  affection,  and  having  for 
the  basis  and  regulating  principle  of  every  attachment,  a  strict  and 
undeviating  regard  to  moral  excellence  ?  * 

‘  And  what  appears  to  be  the  state  of  mind  into  which  an  eminently 
pious  man  is  ordinarily  brought,  in  reference  to  his  earthly  relatives  in 
the  immediate  prospect  of  dissolution — in  those  eventful  and  interest¬ 
ing  moments,  when  it  is  fair  to  presume  that  he  makes  the  nearest  ap¬ 
proximation  on  this  side  the  grave  to  the  temper  of  the  redeemed  in 
heaven?  In  those  cases,  where  the  power  of  religion  is  manifested, 
the  affections  do  not  seem  to  be  diminished,  but  often  acquire  unusual 
iiitenseness,  even  amidst  the  depressing  influences  of  pain  and  disease. 
The  soul  of  a  holy  man,  who  enjoys  on  his  dying-bed  the  presence  of 
God,  often  glows  with  unwonted  ardour,  joy  glistens  in  his  eye,  the 
light  of  gratitude  comes  over  his  countenance,  and  his  heart  burns  at 
the  very  mention  of  the  Saviour’s  name  ;  and  it  is  usually  found  that 
he  becomes  peculiarly  susceptible  of  grateful  impressions  from  the  sym¬ 
pathy  and  kindness  of  surrounding  friends.  But  then  his  love  is  sub¬ 
limed  ;  it  is  abstracted  from  earthly  considerations ;  it  is  fixed  upon 
Ciod,  and  goes  out,  at  the  same  time,  in  pure  and  comjdacent  emotion 
towards  his  religious  friends  and  associates.  And  whilst  he  regards 
them  no  longer  ‘‘  after  the  flesh,”  and  every  natural  relation  seems,  in 
his  experience,  to  be  absorlied  in  the  spiritual  one ;  ycl  they  are  en¬ 
deared  to  him,  as  he  is  to  them,  by  the  common  anticipations  of  eter¬ 
nity,  and  the  remembrance  of  sanctified  associations  and  pleasurable 
intercourse.  But  what  may  l)e  expected  to  be  his  feelings  towards 
those  of  his  kindred,  if  such  there  he,  who  are  evidently  strangers  to 
God,  and  abandoned  to  vicious  and  profligate  courses  ?  lias  it  not 
frequently  happened,  that  their  very  presence  has  occasioned  an  unusual 
degree  of  uneasiness,  and  is  it  even  desired  but  w'ith  the  l)enevolent 
view  of  prevailing  upon  them,  by  all  the  solemnities  of  the  occasion, 
to  give  prompt  and  serious  attention  to  their  interests  for  eternity  ? 
And  how  much  stronger  must  the  operation  of  such  sentiments  be,  in 
a  world  where  love  will  be  made  perfect,  and  where  there  will  be  no¬ 
thing  to  obstruct  or  divert  the  current  of  holy  emotion  !  * 

*  It  should  not,  in  conclusion,  be  forgotten,  that  the  justice  of  the 
above  remarks,  and  the  fallacy  of  the  objection  which  has  given  rise  to 
them,  receive  support  from  the  discoveries  of  revelation,  in  reference 
to  the  temper  of  mind  with  which  the  inflictions  of  righteous  judg¬ 
ment  are  regarded  by  the  inhabitants  of  heaven.  God  is  love,  and 
cannot  but  look  wdth  ineffable  tenderness  upon  his  creatures.  Yet  his 
happiness  is  not,  and  cannot  possibly  be,  impaired  by  the  sufferings 

which  his  unerring  rectitude  has  doomed  unholy  spirits  to  endure. 
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And  in  like  manner  the  angels  of  heaven,  who  take  the  most  deep  and 
benevolent  interest  in  our  apostate  race,  and  who  are  inconceivably 
letter  acquainted  than  human  beings  can  be  with  the  precise  condition 
of  fallen  spirits,  and  with  the  direful  consequences  of  sin,  enjoy,  ne¬ 
vertheless,  undisturbed  tranquillity  and  perfect  happiness.  The  sen¬ 
timents  with  which  they  contemplate  the  severest  visitations  which 
are  awarded  to  the  impenitent  by  the  supreme  Governor  of  the  uni¬ 
verse,  are  those  of  adoring  reverence  and  perfect  confidence  in  the 
equity  of  his  decisions.  Their  language,  on  such  occasions,  is  eml)o- 
died  in  the  discoveries  of  revelation  ;  for  they  are  represented  to  say, 
in  reference  to  the  vials  of  the  divine  wrath,  Even  so.  Lord  God 
Almighty,  true  and  righteous  are  thy  judgments.” 

,  ‘  Thus  it  appears  that  the  most  intense  benevolence,  combined  with 
tiie  full  knowledge  of  the  awful  doom  of  fallen  intelligences,  is  by  no 
means  incompatible  with  perfect  peace.  Nor  can  we  reasonably  sup- 
p«»se,  that  it  will  Ik*  otherwise  in  regard  to  the  glorified  spirits  of 
righteous  men,  who  will  be  made  like  (xotl,  and  the  angels  of  heaven.* 

pp.  217-227. 

Wo  nfFcr  no  comment  upon  these  paragraphs,  but  leave  them 
to  s|>eak  for  the  good  sense  and  piety  which,  we  think,  charac¬ 
terise  Mr.  Miiston's  entire  discussion  of  the  general  subject. 
The  diflieiilty  adverted  to,  is  not,  indeed,  peculiar  to  that  sub¬ 
ject  ;  for,  if  the  reasoning  of  the  objector  had  any  force,  not 
only  must  mutual  recognition  and  the  perpetuation  of  present 
consciousness  be  excluded,  as  incompatible  with  future  happi¬ 
ness,  but  even  the  very  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  evil,  and 
its  awful  and  necessary  concomitant,  misery*. 

Mr.  Muston  lias  enriched  his  volume  with  extracts  hotli  from 
the  lieathcn  classics  and  our  own  poets,  in  order  to  shew  how 
prevalent  has  ever  been  the  hope  of  a  future  re-union.  This 
.sentiment  is  somewhat  obscurely,  yet  how  extiuisitely  expressed 
in  the  Antigone  of  ^iophocles !  The  daughter  of  CKdipus  ex¬ 
claims  : 

‘  For  a  deed  like  this 

Oh,  what  wore  din\th  but  glory  !  I  shall  rest 

Heloved  with  him  1  love,  my  last  sad  duty 

Boldly  discharged.  Our  latest,  longest  home 

Is  with  the  dead  ;  and  therefore  would  I  please 

The  lifeless,  not  the  living.  I  shall  rest 

For  ever  there.*  (Dale’s  Translation.) 

Ill  a  still  sublimer  spirit  of  poetry  as  well  as  of  faith,  the  sa¬ 
cred  writer  exclaims:  “  Wherefore,  seeing  we  are  compassed 
about  with  so  great  a  cloud  of  witnesses,  let  us  throw  aside 
every  weight  and  incumbrance,  and  let  us  run  with  persever¬ 
ance  the  race  that  is  set  before  us,  looking  unto  Jesus.” 

*  }>  »ii  th  is  point,  wc  luav  refer  IMr.  IMuston  to  a  train  of  remark 
'Sn  an  article  in  a  former  volume  of  our  Journal.  Ec.  Rev.  2d  Series. 
V'ol.  XII.  pp.  IVr)J~3(i2. 
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Art.  XII.  The  Sorrows  of  the  Pighteous  for  the  Sins  if  Mankind. 

A  Sifrnion,  preached  before  the  London  Missionary  Society^  at  the 

Talwrnacle,  Moorfields,  IMay  12,  By  Thomas  Adkins,  of 

Southampton.  8vo.  pp.  68.  London.  iftlO. 

Although  we  find  it  impossible  to  notice  single  Sermons  in  general, 
we  have  great  pleasure  in  giving  our  recommendation  to  this  excellent 
Discourse.  Our  analysis  of  it  must  be  brief.  The  principal  divisions 
are  very  properly  textual,  illustrating  the  affecting  subject  by  which 
the  sorrow  of  a  holy  soul  is  excited  ;  the  particular  sources  of  this  sor¬ 
row  ;  its  exalted  character  j  and  the  appropriate  modes  of  its  expres¬ 
sion.  The  first  head  is  introduced  with  some  observations  on  the 
princijde  in  which  Divine  law  originates ;  the  necessity  and  force  of 
that  law,  as  Divinely  promulgated ;  and  its  extent,  as  impressed  upon 
llie  consciences  of  the  heathen,  and  legible  in  the  wonders  of  creative 
j)o\ver  and  goodness.  IMr.  Adkins  then  proceeds  to  expatiate  on  the 
awful  fact  of  the  violation  of  the  just  and  equitable  requisitions  of  the 
Almighty  Legislator,  as  the  subject  of  pious  grief  and  lamentation. 
We  have  been  particularly  pleased  with  the  delineation  of  that  false 
sensibility  which  ‘grants  to  fiction  what  it  denies  to  fact’; — ‘a spurious 
‘  order  of  feeling  which  is  too  common,  and  which  cannot  be  more 
‘  effectually  unmasked,  than  by  being  brought  into  such  vivid  contrast 
‘  with  that  lovely  grace,  under  the  influence  of  which  David  wept,  and 
*  David’s  Lord  himself  was  moved  to  tears.' 

In  detailing  the  appropriate  modes  of  expressing  the  sentiment  of 
the  text,  IMr.  Adkins  has  been  careful  to  shew,  that  the  true  basis  of 
genuine  zeal  for  the  Missionary  cause  is  personal  religion.  IMost  cor- 
(lially  do  we  concur  in  the  opinion,  that  Missionary  agents,  resources, 
and  successes,  are  likely  to  augment  in  number,  efficiency,  and  extent, 
as  the  result  of  increased  and  concentrated  efforts,  both  in  the  way  of 
personal  devotement  and  munificent  liberality.  Upon  the  whole,  we 
can  cordially  recommend  this  Sermon  as  an  eloquent  and  impressive 
appeal  on  the  behalf  of  Missionary  operations.  W'e  shall  maxe  room 
for  the  following  remarks  on  sympathy  for  the  heathen. 

‘  Were  u  e,  therefore,  to  take  the  lowfHit  ground  of  concession — the 
mere  possibility  of  the  final  perdition  of  the  heathen — it  would  be  easy 
t(»  construct  upon  it  an  argument  for  strenuous  exertion  on  their  behalf ; 
but  when  the  evidence  of  their  danger  accumulates  to  a  fearful  magni¬ 
tude,  should  not  our  zeal  keep  pace  with  our  fears  ?  Let  us  endeavour 
for  a  moment  to  realize  the  relative  position  to  them  in  which  we 
stand  ;  let  us,  from  the  elevation  of  our  privileges,  look  down  on  num¬ 
berless  millions  of  our  fellow  men,  bone  of  our  bone,  flesh  of  our  flesh, 
moving  over  the  stage  of  existence  to  an  eternity  for  which  they  arc 
nnj)repared.  As  they  pass  along,  they  lift  to  us  an  imploring  eye,  to 
transmit  to  them  the  only  revealed  remedy  to  mitigate  their  present 
miserv>  and  avert  their  future  doom.  Whilst  looking  for  this  blessing, 
Ko  long  delayed  at  our  hands,  they  are  hurried  on,  by  the  uiirclaxing 
grasp  of  destiny,  from  what  is  changeable  to  what  is  fixed ;  from  what 
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IK  probationary  to  what  is  retributive ;  from  what  is  temiioral  to  wlial 
is  eternal ;  and  as  they  vanish  from  our  view,  we  seem  to  hear  in  re¬ 
turn,  the  piercing  cry*  of  anguish,  or  the  sullen  groan  of  despair.  Why, 
at  the  contemplation  of  such  a  scene,  does  not  compassion  expand  its 
most  generous  sympathies,  and  prayer  put  forth  its  most  ardent  aspi¬ 
rations,  and  vigour  strain  its  firmest  nerve?  why!— because  we  do 
but  faintly  believe  the  articles  of  our  faith  ;  because  the  immense  evil 
of  sin,  and  the  value  of  the  soul,  and  the  brevity  of  time,  and  the 
perishing  condition  of  the  heathen,  are  regarded  rather  as  topics  for  po¬ 
pular  declamation,  or  gigantic  shadows  flitting  through  the  fancy,  than 
awful  realities  to  arouse  the  conscience,  and  to  impress  the  heart. 
Ixjrd,  increase  our  faith  !  The  man,  however,  who  can  bi'hold  such  a 
spectacle  without  an  eye  to  pity  or  an  effort  to  save,  is  a  being  whose 
moral  depravity,  words  are  powerless  to  describe.  His  religious  privi¬ 
leges  are  to  him  only  a  dreary  elevation,  from  which  he  is  in  danger  of 
hinking  into  an  abyss  of  wretchedness,  even  more  profound  than  awaits 
those  upon  whom  he  looks  with  callous  unconcern.  His  obligations 
Ix^aring  a  proportion  to  his  advantages,  and  his  criminality  to  the  de- 
gn‘e  in  which  the  one  has  been  violated  and  the  other  abused,  his 
doom,  w'ithout  repentance,  will  be  tremendous ;  and  at  the  last  assize, 
when  the  different  orders  of  men  will  pass  in  review  before  the  eye  of 
retributive  justice,  surely  none  will  be  impressed  with  more  palpable 
features  of  guilt  and  misery  than  he,  who,  with  the  distinct  recogni¬ 
tion  of  the  tnith  of  this  fact,  has  left  unpitied  millions  to  live  without 
knowledge  and  to  die  w'ithout  hope.*  pp.  40 — 42. 


Art.  XIII.  A  Guide  to  the  Practical  Heading  of  the  Bihle.  By 
William  Carpenter.  I8mo.  pp.  xvi.  288.  London.  1880. 

2.  PopuLtr  Lectures  on  Biblical  Criticism  and  Interpretation,  By 
William  Carpenter,  Author  of  “  A  Popular  Introduction  to  the 
Study  of  the  Scriptures  ’*,  “  Scripture  Natural 
turo  llifficulties  **,  Ike,  8vo.  pp.  xiv.  440. 

Mr.  Carpenter  is  a  most  indefatigable  man,  and  wdiat  is  more,  a 
very  useful  lalMMirer  in  the  field  of  literature.  His  publications  arc  of 
a  class  which  scarcely  admit  of  any  display  of  originality  or  genius, 
but  they  require  assiduous  diligence  of  research,  copious  information, 
sound  judgement,  and  habits  of  iiccuracy ;  qualifications  which  he  ap- 
>ears  to  |K>ssess  in  a  very  competent  degree.  We  feel  chargeable  with 
laving  used  him  almost  unkindly,  in  not  noticing  his  successive  works 
as  they  ap|K\tred.  His  “  Scripture  Natural  History  ’*,  is  a  more  read¬ 
able  volume  than  Dr.  Harris’s  “  Natural  History  of  the  Bible”;  and 
the  wotnUcuts  arc  a  feiiture  of  popular  attraction.  We  cannot,  how¬ 
ever,  recommend  it  to  students,  in  preference  to  the  work  of  the 
American  Divine,  which  is  somewhat  unfairly  depreciated.  iVIuch 
ituuHins  to  be  done,  index'd,  in  this  de|)artment  of  illustration.  Mr. 
('ariHuiter’s  volume  is  a  res|)ectable  jierformance  ;  but  it  is  too  diftuse, 
and  not  free  from  slight  inaccuracies.  An  abridgement,  in  a  volume. 
oi  tlie  Cabinet  sizie,  would  be,  we  should  imagine,  acceptable  and 
popular. 
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The  **  Lectures  on  Biblical  Criticism  *'  are,  as  the  title  indicates, 
‘popular*, — ‘not  intended  for  the  biblical  scholar  or  the  advanced 
‘  student,  but  for  the  unlearned  Christian  whose  wish  it  is  to  study 
‘  the  Bible  to  advantage.*  It  is  of  course,  to  a  great  extent,  a  compila¬ 
tion  ;  but  the  judgement  and  reading  of  the  Compiler  are  creditably 
manifested  in  the  excellent  choice  of  his  authorities  and  sources  of 
information ;  and  so  far  as  we  have  examined  the  volume,  we  have 
found  it  excellently  adapted  for  the  guidance  and  instruction  of  general 
readers  who  may  be  desirous,  as  every  Christian  ought  to  be,  to  ac¬ 
quaint  themselves  with  this  branch  of  sacred  literature. 

The  very  neatly  printed  pocket  volume  entitled,  ‘  A  Guide  to  the 
practical  Reading  of  the  Bible*,  comprises:  1.  A  Bibliographical  and 
Critical  Account  of  the  English  Bible.  2.  Suggestions  and  Observa¬ 
tions  on  the  reading  and  study  of  the  Bible.  3.  Remarks  on  the 
Genuineness,  Authenticity,  and.  Divine  Origin  of  the  Bible.  4.  A 
Chronological  Arrangement  of  the  Scriptures,  together  with  the  Chro^ 
nological  Eras,  and  a  comparative  Table  of  the  Empires  connected  with 
Scripture  history.  It  will  be  seen  that  these  topics  are,  for  the  most 
part,  comprised  in  the  Author’s  larger  volumes ;  especially  in  the  List 
mentioned  work  on  Biblical  Criticism  and  Interpretation,  of  which  this 
is,  to  a  certain  extent,  an  abridgement,  and  in  the  ‘  Popular  Introduc¬ 
tion  to  the  Study  of  the  Scriptures.*  In  this  cheap  and  compressed 
form,  the  various  information  and  useful  suggestions  here  presented  to 
the  reader,  cannot  fail  to  be  still  more  extensively  useful ;  and  wo 
strongly  commend  the  volume  to  the  notice  of  our  readers.  If  we 
were  to  find  fault  with  any  part  of  it,  it  would  be  with  the  ‘  Conclu¬ 
sion  *  at  pp.  2()2 — 5,  which  we  are  tempted  to  call  an  imjiotent, — 
certainly  an  unimpressive  conclusion.  ‘  That  Christianity  is  a  system 
‘  of  immense  value  to  mankind  *,  is  a  mode  of  stating  the  case,  so  in¬ 
finitely  below  a  Scriptural  representation  of  the  claims  and  character 
of  the  Gospel,  that  we  cannot  reconcile  it  with  propriety.  At  the  same 
time,  ^Ir.  Carpenter’s  own  views  of  Christianity  are  thoroughly  ortho¬ 
dox  and  evangelical, — or,  to  use  a  Ixjtter  word  than  either.  Scriptural ; 
and  we  mean  simply  to  object  against  what  passes  for  a  philosophical 
mode  of  expression,  but  which  we  regard  as  inadequate  and  unau¬ 
thorized. 

Art.  XIV.  LITERARY  INTELLIGENCE. 

Preparing  for  Publication,  Lectures  on  Colonial  Slavery,  by  the 
Rev.  B.  Godwin  of  Bradford. 

Preparing  for  immediate  Publication,  in  IMonthly  Parts,  a  History 
of  the  County  Palatine  of  Lancaster.  By  Edward  Baines,  Esq.,  Au¬ 
thor  of  the  “  History  of  George  III.,**  and  of  the  “  Topography  of 
Lancashire,”  &c. 

In  the  Press,  No.  I.  of  Views  in  India,  from  Sketches  by  Captain 
Robert  Elliot,  R.N.  Each  Number  will  contain  Three  highly  finished 
Engravings,  with  descriptive  Letter-press.  ~  ‘  ! 
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(hi  iht;  fir»*t  oi  S«*j>l«‘mlHT  will  apin^ar,  \*i.  1.  (to  Ik*  Cf>ntinM«-d  pfriiw 
(licaily)  ot' tlu*  liritish  lhil|»it.  It  will  Ik*  |iul)lislit*(l  uiulfr  tlx*  vinctiiii 
of  the*  utlai^terH  u  Iiom*  ilijiOourst*H  will  a]i|Hnir  in  its 
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Ijiuly  M orpin  has  just  oimmittfd  to  the  I’ross  lior  now  \("ork  rm 
“  Kraiicv  in  rontainin^  the  snhstance  of  her  Journal  k/>p( 

(luring  her  late  residence  in  that  country,  eoniprisini;  rnuarks  on  iti 
nresiuit  iiu»st  intere.sliii'X  and  nioinentons  state  ;  its  society,  ]Mtlitift. 
literature,  arts;  its  eminent  and  celehmted  |>«*rsons  of  both  sexes,  mitii 
the  striking  chanp‘s  uhich  have  taken  ]ihue  in  all  within  the  istt 
fourteen  )eurs,  and  which  render  the  Kmnre  of  another  thintW 

Krajicf*  of  IlllH,  u  lieii  I^atlv  IMorjxnn  |>ro<lueed  her  first  M*^k 
siiiiie  subject.  Kditioiis  are  to  Ik'  publishiHi  simultaneously  in  Lomk« 
and  Taris. 
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IVt‘|iarinj{  for  I'liblication,  in  one  volume  I'Jmo.,  Analvtienl  and 
llarmoiiittus  \’iew  ot  the  Kour  (nispels,  containinif  the  Saered  llisterr 
ot  tlie  New  'ri'stament  I  )is|K‘ns:ition  under  a  l>etter  ('oveunut,  from 
the  Advent  to  the  Asc«‘Usion  of  Our  Lord  and  Saviour  .lesus  Christ. 
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Dr.  .laiiiiesoii  bus  nearly  ready  for  publicatimi,  J'he  Kleinents  nf 
Algebra,  coinprisliiji  Simple  and  (Quadratic  Kquations;  desijrneil  as  m 

1  ntriKluctiou  tt»  iilaud’s  ^Vlp'braical  I'roblems. 
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A  K»*y  to  the  aUwe,  is  also  in  the  Press,  in  which  the  Solntinan  t» 
all  the  (dueslioiis  will  lie  woiktsi  at  full  buurth. 
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Tiooi,oi.v.  "Ph*  PliTidnrss  and  Iiiditfrrrnre  of  !•» 

Krms  n Kaolin*;  Ut Upon.  I Jv  James  =  «  Di-Mourse  cx-raswiiii.# 

Douglas,  Ksq.  Hvo.  Sj.  '  Majeaty  (trorg*  IV., 

l)i»cs,urK:5  un  the  .Milleiuiiuin,  the  ‘ielivertxl  at  ilie  iiuU*|iendrm  1  U 

trine  ..f  Klcxiiim.  Ju.Mitiiaiiuu  by  Faith,  '»*«»»»*“•  bv  Itobert  .Viiulie,  Hva 

and  on  the  Hikluiioal  Kvideiu'e  tor  the 

.‘\|K)*t«>lioal  liutiiutiun  ot  K|»iM'0)iaev  :  to-  Ti‘PiH;RArMT. 

piher  wiUi  wuic  |*reliininafv  Kcinaikk  uu  ,  ,,  -  .  ,  ,  ,, 

thelVnKHdo  of  Siri^aurai  Inlcrprcuiiou.  »  ^noranu  o4  the  I^kes,  M.siiHilm 

Itv  the  n.  v.  Michael  lUMa;il,  I.LD.  .\u-  *  uturesqoe  ,Vsn»ery  ui  .switir  iaim 

thor  of  ••  A  C'onocviiou  ..f  Sauiti  and  ^loul  Hifk 

ProfuiR-  lllstorv.”  It’ino.  7a.  Uom  Nature,  by  Ueiiry 

Doima  of  iIk  Chuich  of  KnPaiHl.  ujUi  1  >esrriptirc  I>eltef.f« 

W  iih  I.ivea  of  the  Authurs,  .^umnmiy  of  louriots.  ike. ;  wid  •  Cwm 

» .«  h  1  Note.,  Ae.  He  ihe  Uev.  |H‘rUou  ol  tM 

I'.  S.  IlnKlRo,  H.D.  No,  T.  omuinini;  A'*>*^*S*  “ 

stK...!,,.  i *.  w.x.i .  \’  1  f  ...  case.  I<j.  nlaiiu  or  If,  4a.  lieitutituiir 
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(osl  the  .Vtter  up  of  Kinga  and  the  He-  fj 

mover  of  Kingv,  a  PiM^oursar  prri*»  ln.d  un  Frief  nuUtvs  of -Mik  riK^,  Sark,  Ac.  if 

. r  _ .  r  B,  11.  Draner.  I9mcv 
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